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GENUINENESS OF JAM’S AUTOGRAPHS 
By W. Ivakow 

- I 

For a long time there was known only one autograph copy of 
several poetical works by the great Persian poet, Nuru’d-din ‘Abdu’r- 
Rahman b. Ahmad Kharjirdi Jami (born the 23rd Sha'ban 817 
A. H. = the 7th Nov. 1414 ; died the 18th Muharram 898 a. h. = 
the 9th Nov. 1492) . It belonged to the library of the special School 
of Oriental languages attached to the Foreign Office of Russia, at 
St. Petersburg. i Later on another, supposed to be an autograph 
copy, came to light in the Bankipur Public Library, Patna. And 
just recently another one was acquired in Bombay by the well- 
known businessman and promoter of Islamic studies, Mr. A. M. 
Mecklai, who kindly lent the volume to the author of this note 
for examination. ^ 

The St. Petersburg copy is a large volume of 714 pages (33 by 
24 cm.,^ 31 lines to a page). It contains only the poetical works of 
Jami, i.e. his Diathna/iMS, and his diwans. The copy was fully 

1 Now, as I hear, the coUection is deposited in the Asiatic Museum 

of the Russian Academy of Sciences. 

^ The late Prof. E. G. Browne in the third voL of his Literary History 
of Persia (Cambridge, 1930, p. 543) refers to a Constantinople printed edition 
of the first Diwan (1284/1868) which is said to be based on an autograph copy. 
Its whereabouts, however, remained tmknbwn to biro 
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described by the late Prof. Baron Victor Eosen, who devoted to it 
45 pages in his Catalogue, '' Collections scientifiqnes de Flnstitut 
des langues orientales du Ministere des Afiaires ^trangeres. Part III. 
Manuscrits Persans ” (St. Petersburg, 1886, pp. 215-259). Pie gives 
also, on two separate plates, facsimile reproductions of specimens 
of the handwriting.^ The latter, except only for three pages, is 
uniform in the volume. On p. 96, at the end of the second daftar 
of the poem Silsilatu^ dhdhahah there is a line (see fig. 4) in which 
Jami calls himself rdqivmjCl-ldtab ndzimu-lm this surely cannot 
mean anything else but that the copy was transcribed by himself. 

The second known copy, that of Bankipur, is much smaller. 
It is a volume of 492 pages, roughly of royal octavo size (25 by 17 
cm.), 26 lines to a page. It contains only an early version of his 
Diwdn, and the first daftar of the Silsilatu' dh-dhaliab. The fact 
that the volume is Jami’s autograph is established in the Catalogue 
of the Arabic and Persian MSS in the Oriental Public Library at 
Bankipore’’ (Calcutta, 1910, pp. 67-71) from the appearance, on 
the first leaf of the MS, of a note giving the date of the birth of 
Jami’s son, Piya’u’d-din Ytisuf, on the night of the 9th Shaw’wal 
882 A. H. (Tuesday the 14th January, 1478). At its end Jami 

calls himself '' wa'l-kdtih abu-lm al-faqir al-JdmV\ The 

cataloguer tells us that the handwriting in the note and in the bulk 
of the book is identical (cf. fig, 1). 

The copy recently acquired in Bombay comes from Afghanistan. 
It bears no seals of its former owners, except for that of one Sayyid 
Muhammad Amin, in 1286/1869, whose note and seals appear on 
p. 586. Other seals are all obliterated. It is a huge volume of 
1144 folio pages, 32 by 22 cm., 27 lines to a page, the poetry being 
written in four columns. It is a kind of a '' de luxe'’ copy, with 
blue and gold jadwal lines accurately drawn, and with 28 excellent 
vignettes (sar-lawh), some of which are still in a good state of 
preservation. All headings are apparently written by a difierent 
hand ; if there are several of them on a page, they are alternately 
written in gold, blue, red, and dark red-brown inks. In fact, it is a 

1 The lower portion of tfie first plate is reproduced in E. G. Browne’s 
Lit. Hist, of Persia, voL III, facing page 508. Tiie size is sliglitly reduced, 
and therefore the letters appear smaller. 
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typical specimen of a good MS copy transcribed by a professional 
copyist in the style of the beginning of the X/XVIth c. 

The handwiting seems to be one and the same all through 
the copy, except for pages 120-122, and 1104-114:4, which are 
by a difierent scribe, possessing a more elegant hand, resembling 
that of the headings all through the copy. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that the paper and the handwriting indicate slight differences. 
The paper on which the prose works are copied is slightly different 
from the paper of the poetical portions. It seems as if originally 
the copy formed two or more sej^arate volumes which later on 
were combined in binding into one. Slight difference in hand- 
writing of one and the same copyist is quite normal in all MSS. 
In prose works the handwriting may remain natural, while in 
poetry the scribe has continually to modify it, adapting it to the 
length of lines which is uniform for the whole copy, regardless 
of the fact that some verses are longer, and others shorter. 

The volume contains 26 works by Jami, of which the last 
three are incomplete : 


1. 

(P- 

1) 

Riscila dar ‘arud. 

2. 

(P- 

13) 

RisdMi qcifiya. 

3. 

(P- 

17) 

Risdla'i musiql. 

4. 

(P- 

35) 

RisaMi mmisJia^dL 

5. 

(P- 

69) 

Risdla'i kahir dar mufammd. 

6. 

(P- 

106) 

Risdlafi sagMr dar mu^mnmd. 

7. 

(P- 

121) 

Risdla% manzuma dar rmfarmnd. 

8. 

(P 

125) 

Silsilatu'dh-dhaJiah Baftar I, 


(P- 

201) 

11 


(P- 

233) 

III 

■li 

(P- 

257) 

Biwdni AwwaL Qasdfid. 


(p. 

293) 

„ „ Other poems. 

10. 

(P- 

455) 

Biwdni TJidnL 

11. 

(P- 

543) 

Biwdni Thdlith. 

12. 

(P- 

587) 

Sharhi Lama'dL 

13. 

(P- 

663) 

Sharlti QasldaH Khamriyya, 

14. 

(P- 

695) 

Shar'fhi Rubafiyydk 
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15. 

(P- 

721) 

LawdHh, 

16. 

(P- 

737) 

Chihil fiadUh, 

17. 

(P- 

741) 

Sharlii haytayni Mathnaivi-yi Mawlawi. 

18. 

(P- 

745) 

Sharhi hayti Amm KJmsraw, 

19. 

(P- 

747) 

Risdla dar Bukhandni Khwdja Pdml (a fairly 
rare work of Jami). 

20. 

(P- 

753) 

Ayma'i Sikandan. 

21. 

(P- 

801) 

Saldmdn wa Absdl 

22. 

(P- 

823) 

Tuhfatu'l'-a^rdr, 

23. 

(P- 

859) 

Subfiatu'habrdr, 

24. 

(P- 

919) 

Nafaftdtu'hims, about one-third of the work 
from the beginning, ending in the middle of 
the biography of Shaykh Ahmadi Nasr. 

25. 

(p. 1012) 

Sharps Munfahhab minFiisusi'hhikam,th.e second 
half, beginning abruptly. 

26. 

(p. 1104) 

Shawdhidu’n-nubuwwat, abruptly beginning in 
the middle of the sixth rukn. 


All these works are well known, some of tliem were repeatedly 
printed or lithographed, and all of them are described in the cata- 
logues of all large Oriental libraries. 

With regard to their appearance one may conceive an idea 
that the prose works, namely 1 to 6, and 12 to 19 formed parts of 
one volume, the poetical works 8-11 and 20-23 formed parts of ano- 
ther, Nos, 24- and 25 a third, and Nos. 7 and 26 were transcribed by 
a different copyist, though in the same style as the other works. 

A majority of these works have no colophon containing the 
date and the name of the copyist. We find only these : 

On p. 104 the colophon of No. 5 (RisdlaH kdbvr dar mtfanvrm) 
runs as follows : , tamdm shud tas'ijMi In haydd wa tarsM^i m 

riydd bar dasti ^Abdu'r-Rahrmn h. Ahmad al-JdmV\ and the 

date is given, without any mention of the day or the month, simply 
as 856/1452. This is e:sactly the date of completion of the work, 
which is also given in other copies. (Of. fig. 2). 

On p. 740 is given the date of completion, but not of transcrip- 
tion, of No. 16 , — GhM fiadUh, as 886/1481. 
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On p. 751, in tlie coloplion to No. 19, again the same formula 
appears as in the case of No. 5: “ tamdm shud taswidi in haydd, etc., 
bar dasti ‘^Abdiir-Ba^?ndnb. Ahmad al-Jdml'\ etc. ; — no date 

ds'giveni'i;;:;;;:- 

On p. 857, in the colophon to No. 22, Tuhfattil-ahrdr, it is 
sta;ted that “ itmdm wa intimni^ of this poem took place “ dar 
silhi simhuri SS^jl4i8V\ 

And ultimately on p. 1102, in the colophon to No. 25, the 
commentary on selected chapters from the Fusum%hikam, it is 

said : ^'faragka min tasivld Shark Muhammad &. Hasan 

ahMu'arrif al-HaraivV", in Shawwal 909/March- April 1504, (Of. 

fig. 3). 


II 

After having some idea about each of these supposed 
autograph copies of Jami’s works, we may critically analyse the 
indications on which is based the conclusion as to their being 
copied by Jami himself. 

As every one can see from the plates appended herewith, in 
which specimens of the handwriting of all three MSS are given en 
regard^ there cannot be any doubt as to the handwritings being 
one and the same in all three copies. We may start again with 
the St. Petersburg copy. 

It must be noted that facsimile reproductions of handwriting 
made in what is called '"line block’’ usually make it appear 
thicker than the original. Fifty years ago, in 1886, it was even 
more difficult to obtain a satisfactorily correct reproduction of the 
handwriting in this way than it is now. Therefore, in examining 
the handwriting of the St. Petersburg copy, we must understand 
that in the original it must be slightly thinner. 

If we study plate I in V. Eosen’s Catalogue, we can clearly 
see that the date, 890, 19th Dhi Hijja, given in the corner, is nothing 
but a gloss to the taffikk, implying the date of the completion of the 
work, given in the text. The words rdqimu%hitdb^ etc., may, 
indeed, indicate that the copy was transcribed by Jami, but we 
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have no guarantee for this. These words could be easily trans- 
cribed from the original by a diligent scribe. We may realise that 
the volume contains also the third Dtwan which was completed 
not before 896/1491, as is well kno^m. As the liandvuiting of the 
volume is quite uniform, it must follow that Jami, being very old, 
could within the last two years of his life spend all his time in copying 
such a voluminous boob, in a style which is typically that of the profes- 
sional scribes of his time. Jami was not a poor man, and certainly 
could make a fresh copy employing a copyist. It seems highly 
improbable that he really would waste his last days on transcription. 

In the Bankipur copy we may be surprised with the date 
of the birth of Jami’s son, Yusuf, in 882/1478, because, if the date 
of Jami's own birth which is given by the most reliable biographers 
is correct, he should be then about 65 years of age. But supposing 
this is true, we find strange things on the MS itself. As can be 
seen from the page on which the note appears, it is the end of a 
work, apparently not of one of Jami's own, without a colophon. 
Under these concluding lines, directly in the middle of the page, 
is written the note. And under the latter there is a versified 
chronogram by a poet, for the same date, in exactly the same hand- 
writing, And this handwriting is the same as that of the Bombay 
copy, and of the St. Petersburg MS. Again there is nothing impro- 
bable in the supposition that the note w’'as transcribed from Jami's 
original, by some one else. 

If we scrutinize the handw-riting of the Bombay copy we may 
see that the handwriting of the whole of the huge volume is the 
same throughout, though there are slight variations which are 
quite natural if we realise how long time such transcription takes. 
If the scribe is Jami himself, and the colophon on p. 104, 
giving the date 856/1452, is his, we may wonder how he could 
preserve exactly the same style, paper, ornamentations, number 
of lines, etc., for forty years, because his third Di-imn, as w^e have 
seen, w^as not completed before 896/1491, And if we carefully 
compare the handwriting of No. 25, transcribed by Mu^iainmad 
b. Hasan al-Harawi in 909/1504, we can see that it is exactly the 
same as in all other parts of the MS (except for No, .7 and 26), 
and exactly the same as that of the St, Petersburg and of the 
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Thus an important fact comes to light : none of these copies 
is an autograph. All of them were transcribed by this Muhammad 
b. Hasan al-Harawf, probably a professional scribe (though certainly 
not quite a first class one), who possibly copied these works from 
Jami’s own drafts, which he carefully followed. 

It is interesting to collate the last page of the second Daftar 
of the Silsilatu'dh-dhahab, reproduced on plate I in V. Rosen^s 
catalogue, •with the same place in the Bombay copy, — ^the number 
of slight deviations is quite considerable, and some of them violate 
the metre. This would hardly be possible should these be copied 
by the author himself. ^ 

i We may give here a few specimens of such variants, marking the 
St. Petersburg coj^y by P and the Bombay copy by B : 

l^\ " j^l Uj\ omitted in B. ^ 

' c--*** in P 5 Jj.-’jv ^ B and *^3 ( 3 u^ B both 

are incorrect. In the hemistich 3 tS'\^ hi B is written 

j 3 * iS 3 3 ^ !i o Jo j j \ 01 \S3 B' 

incorrect. In B c^>^j ^ ^ a>. ^ A 

little further 3^ ^ ^ is correct in B, but in B it is 

written c— In B while in B 

correctly .... and c— Apparently the alif had not to be read, 

but the difference in the ways of writing is quite apparent. 


CHRONOLOGIC^ LIST OF THE IMAMS 
OF , THE MUSTAXIAN ISMAILIS' 

By Asaf A. A. Fyzee 

The recent activity in the field of Ismailitic studies, and 
particularly the appearance of W* Ivanow’s Guide to Isrmili 
Literature (R. A. S., London, 1933), makes it necessary for us to 
have a clear idea of the chronology of the Miistadian ^ Imams and 
Da‘is. The dates of death of the earlier Imams are not difficult to 
find out, — ^notwithstanding the remarkable diversity of view and 
uncertainty regarding some of the dates —but those of the Da"!s of 
the Yemenite Da Vat from Saiyid-na Dhu’aib b. Musa dowmwards 
are not easily accessible, although the Sulaiman! and Da’udi ^ 
prayer books (Sahifatu^s-Saldt) mention theni.^ 

It is not the purpose of this article to establish these dates 
scientifically. The only object kept in vievr is to make the tradi- 
tional dates generally available, with the addition of the 
corresponding Christian dates.^ 

The first section gives the dates of death of the 21 Imams ; 
the second section contains the dates of the Yemenite Da^Is, before 
the bifurcation into the Sulaimani and Da’udi sub-sects ; the third 
section contains two sub-sections : (A) Sulaimani (Yemenite) 

Da'is and (B) DaVdi (Indian) Da‘is. 

It will be observed that in the main the Sulaimani Da'wat 
continnes to this day the Yemenite tradition, whereas the Da’fidi 
Da‘wat is almost entirely Indian. To take but one very apparent 
difference, the Daffidi Da% generally employ honorific titles after 
their names, while the Sulaimanis preserve the ancient simplicity. 
Thus the present Da’udx Da'i is known as His Holiness Sardar 

2- As distinguislied from the Nizarian branch of Ismaiiis. They are 
also referred to as the Western Ismaiiis. 

2 Da'^udl is to be preferred to DdwvM. Wright, Arab, Gram., 3rd 
ed., L 18D. 

3 In the pages that follow refers to the Da’udi 
Muhammadi Press, Bombay, 1344 A.H. (in Gujratl, written in Arabic charac- 
ters), and 88 to the Sulaimani Ba^ifatut Mustafa’i Press, Bombay, no 
date, circa 1340 A.H. (in Urdu). 

4 J)8, 337-342 ; 88, 547-552. 
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Saiyid-na Tahir Saifu'd-clm ; while the Sulaimani Da'i is ‘Ali b. 
Miijisin, the title Saiyid-na being common to both.^ 

In this connection it is pertinent to point out that Ivanow’s 
classification of the literature of the Western Ismailis is not quite 
accurate.^ All the literature produced from 526/1132 till the 
death of Da’ud b* 'Ajab Shah, 997/1589 belongs to what may be 
termed the Yemenite Da^w^at, and as such is accepted by all the 
Mustalian Ismailis, Da’udis, Sulaimanis, and all other minor 
sections. The distinction between the Sulaimanis and the Da’udis 
arose only after the death of Da'ud b. ‘Ajab Shah (26th Da^i, died 
997 or 999/1589 or 1591). The Da’udis accepted Da’tid b. Qutb 
Shah, and the Sulaimanis, Sulaiman b. Hasan as his rightful 
successor. Thereafter the headquarters of the Sulaimani DaSvat 
remained in the Yemen, while the Da’udi was transplanted to 
the Indian soil. Therefore the term Da’udi Literature ” cannot 
be applied to the earlier literature. The literature of early 
Ismailism and of the Yemenite Da Vat is indicated (roughly 
speaking) by nos. 1-285 in Ivanow’s Guide and is the common 
heritage of all branches of the Musta'lian Ismailis. 

In giving the equivalent Christian dates I have used throughout 
the tables of Wiistenfeld-Mahler.^ The corresponding dates are 
therefore according to the usual Islamic calendar. The computa- 
tion peculiar to the Western Ismailis has not been followed, as it 
would in each case be necessary to base the calculation according 
to the astronomical appearance, and not the mere visibility, of the 
New Moon. It is well-loiown that the Western Ismailis have a 
calculation of their own which differs from that of the generality 
of Muslims. For this reason in every case they are ahead of the 
usual Muslim calendar by a day or two. To take an example, the 
^dshurd' day (10 Muharram 1353) this year fell according to the 
usual calendar on Wednesday, 25 April 1934. But according to 
the Western Ismailis it fell on Tuesday, the 24th April, as the month 
commenced a day earlier. Not only do they compute the month 

r Ivanow has also noticed this, Chiide to Ismaili Literature, 10, n. 1. 
In the Yemen, the da'l is called the “ ddH qaba^il yam BI, iv. 1154. 

^ See Table of Contents and p. 29 of Guide, 

s Wnstenfejd-Mahler, Verglsichungs^Tdbellen der mohammedamschen 
und christUchen Zeitrechnung, 2te anfiage, von/ Ed; Malaler. Leipzig, 1926. 
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; according to the astronomical New Mooii,bntthey‘;alsoarrange,.the 
' year so; that the, month of Eamadan is always complete, 'having 
30 days. 'In the case of the general Muslim calendar ..the visibility 
of the moon being uncertain Ramadan may or may not have 
exactly 30 days. 

' I.', '.The 21 Imams. 


■ : :i.- Hasan ^ b.>Ali. ■' 5.Rab. i. 50/2 Apr. 670. Medina. 

II. Husain b.m 10 Muh. 61/10 Oct. 680. Kerbela, 

.‘All Zainul-‘Abidxn b. Husain. ' 18 Muh. 94/24: Oct.; 
712. Medina. 

IV. Muhammad al-B^ir b. ‘AH. 114/732 {DS) ; 7 Dh.-H. 
130/7 Aug. 748 {SS), {El, iii. 670 gives 114, 117 and 118 as 
probable dates). Medina. 

V. Ja‘far as-Sadiq b. Muhammad. 5 Shaw. 148/24 Nov. 
765. Medina. (Non-Ismailis give other dates.) 

VI. IsmaHl ai-Wafi b. Ja‘far. Date unknown. Medina. 

VII. Muhammad ash-Shakir b. IsmaHl. Date unknown. 
Ferghana {DS) or Misr {SS). 

VIII. ‘Abdu’Mah al-mastiir ar-Radl. No date. Sahniya 
{DS) or Misr {SS), 

IX. Ahmad ahmastur at-Taqi. No date. Salmiya {DS) or 
Mm{SS), 

X. Husain al-mastur az-Zald. No date. Mukarram ‘Askar 
{DS) or Misr {SS), 

XI. ‘Abdu’l-lah ahMahdi bi’Mah (1st Fat. Gal.). 15 Eab. i. 
322/5 Mar. 934. Mahdiya,^ Tunis. 

XII. Muhammad al-Qa’im bi-amril-lah (2nd Fat. Cal). 13 
{DS) or 10 {SS) Shaw. 334/18 or 15 May 946. Mahdiya. 


^ It will be observed that the Mustalian Ismaiiis begin their series 
of Imams with Hasan, and not with ‘All. Of. Fyzee, IsrmiU Lrm of Wills, 


82, n. 2. In both the Sal^ifas, the following three additional dates are given 
before commencing the series of Imams. (1) Muhammad the Prophet, 
bom 12 Rab. i., ‘am ahfi!; died 12’ Rab. i 11-7 June 682 (88) or 28 Sai 11-25 
May 632 {D8), Medina. (Fr. Buhl in El, iii. 656 gives another date — Monday 
13 Rab. i. 9-8 June 632.) 

(2) ‘Adi b. Abi Talib, 21 Ram. 40-28 Jan. 661. Hajar. 

(3) Fatima bint ‘All, 10 Jam. i. 11-3 Aug. 632 (DS), 3 Jam. ii. 11-26 
Aug. 632 (M).' Medina.,,:,,-;. ■' 

s For Mahdiya, see y QSdi an-Hu‘man’h JEd8 for 1934, 9, n* 3. 
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XIII. Isma'il al-Mansnr bil-lah (3rd Fat. CaL). 28 or 29 
Sbaw. 341/18 or 19 March 953. Mahdiya. ■ 

XIV. Ma'add al-Mu'izz li-dinil-lah (4th Fat. Cal). 11 
Rab. i. 365/18 Xov. 975. Cairo. 

XV. Xizar al-^Aziz bil-lah (5th Fat. Cal.). 12 Ram. 386/28 
Sep. 996. Cairo. 

XVI. al-Husain al-Hakim bi-amri’l-lah (6th Fat. Cal). 27 
Shaw. 411/13 Feb. 1021. D8 says he ascended to Heaven ; SS 
gives the place of death as U 1 V I* ('?)* 

XVII. h41i az-ZMiir li-i^zazi dim’Hah (7th Fat. Cal). 15 Sha^b. 
427/13 June 1036. Cairo. 

XVIII. Ma'add al-Mustansir bi’Hah (8th Fat. Gal.). 17 or 18 
m.-H. 487/28 or 29 Bee. 1094. Cairo. 

XIX. Ahmad al-Mustali bi’Mah (9th Fat. Cal). 16 Saf. 
496/10 Dec. 1101. Cairo. 

XX. al-Mansux al-Amir bi-ahkamil-Iah (10th Fat. Cal.). 
4 Dhul-Qa^da 526/16 September 1132 {DS); or 3 Dh.-Q. 536/30 
May 1142 {88)} Cairo. 

XXI. Abti’l-Qasim at-Taiyib. The date and place of death 
are secret. From him commences the period of satr, as opposed to 
the former period of zuhur. See Ivanowj Guide to Ism. Lit. 15. 

II. The Yemenite BAwat.^ 

526/1132 to 999/1591. 

1. Dhu’aibb.Musa. lOMuh. 546/29 Apr. 1151. Hauth, Yemen. 

2. Ibrahim b. Husain al-Hamidi. 7 or 16 Sha'b. 557/22 or 
31 July 1162. Hifl, San'a’ {88) or Hamdan, Yemen {DS). 

3. Hatim b. Ibrahim al-Hamidi. 16 Muh. 596/7 Xov. 1199. 
Hatib, Yemen- 

i 536 seems to be a misprint. El, i. 329 has 2 Dh.-Q. 524 (8 Oct. 1130 ) . 

® In D8 before beginning the series of da%s from Saiyid-na Bhu’aib 
b. Musa, the names of the following dd%s are also given: 

1. Saiyidatu-na al-Hnrratu’l-Malika Arwa bint Ahmad. 22 

Shahan 532-5 May 1138* Dhi Jabla, Yemen. (For a short 
account of this remarkable woman see Hamdani, JRCAS^ 
(1931), XVIII, 505 sqq.). 

2. al-Khattab b. al-Hasan ai-Hamdanl. Safar 533-Oct. 1138. 

Juhur ash-Shto, Yemen. 

3. Lamak b, Malik. 27 Jum. ii. 510-6 Xbv. 1116. Haraz* 

'4. Yahya b. Malik. 28 Jum. u.-5^21'July 1126. HarEz, Yemen* 
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4. ‘Ali b. Hatim. 26 Dh.-Q. 605/1 June 1209. San'a’, Yemen. 

6. ‘AU b. Muhammad b. al-WaKd. 27 Sha'b. 612/21 Dec. 
1215. Haraz, Yemen. 

6. ‘Ali b. Hanzala al-Wadi‘i. 12 or 22 Eab. i. 626/8 or 18 
Feb. 1229. Hamdan, Yemen. 

7. Ahmad b. al-Mubarak. 28 Jum. ii. 627/14 May 1230. 
Hamdan, Yemen. 

8. Husain b. ‘All b. Muhammad b. alAYalid. 22 Saf. 667/ 
31 Oct. 1268. San'a’, Yemen. 

9. ‘Ali b. Husain b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad. 13 Db.-Q. 682/2 
Heb. 1284. San‘a’,Yemen. 

10. ‘Ali b. Husain b. ‘Ali b. Hanzala. 1 Saf. {DS} or 21 
Saf. (SS) 686/18 Mar. or 7 April 1287. Saa‘a’, Yemen. 

11. Ibrahim b. Husain- b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. al-Walid. 
10 Shaw. 728/18 Aug. 1328. Hifi Afida, Yemen. 

12. Muhammad b. Hatim b. Husain b. ‘Ali. 1 Dh.-H. 729/26 
Sep. 1329. Afida, Yemen. 

13. ‘Ali b. Ibrahim b. al-Husain. 18 Raj. 746/14 Nov. 1345. 
Hisn Dhamarmar (BS) or Af’ida, Yemen (SS). 

14. ‘Abdu’l-Muttalib b. Muhammad b. Hatim. 14 or 24 Raj. 
755/4 or 14 Aug. 1354. Hisn Dlia,marmar (BS) or Af’ida, Yemen 
(SS). 

15. ‘Abbas b. Muhammad b. Hatim. 8 Shaw. 779/7 Feb. 
1378. Mashahid (BS) or Af’ida (SS), Yemen. 

16. ‘Abdu’l-lah b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad. 9 Ram. 809/17 Feb. 
1407. Hisn Dhamarmar, Yemen. 

17. Hasan b. ‘Abdi’l-lah. b. ‘Ali. 6 Shaw. 821 /6 Nov. 1418. 
In the Aqdam mosque, Hisn Dhamarmar. 

18. ‘Ali b. ‘Abdi’l-lah. 3 Saf. 832/12 Nov. 1428. Haraz, 
Yemen. 

19. I<Ms ('Imadu’d-din) b. Hasan. 19 Dh.-Q. 872/10 June 
1468. Haraz (BS) or Shabam (SS), Yemen. 

20. Hasan b. Idris b. Hasan. 15 Sha‘ban 918/26 Oct. 1512. 
’Jlaiba (SS) or Haraz (BS), Yemen. 

21. ^usain b. IdxiSi 10 Shaw. 933/10 July 1527. Haraz, 
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22. ^Ali b. Husain b. Ideas. 21 Db.-Q. 933/19 Aug. 1527. 
■HaraZj'Yeinen.j: 

23. Muhammad b. Hasan {SS — Husain) b. Idris. 27 Saf. 
946/M- July 1539. Zabid, Yemen. 

24. Yusuf b. Sulaiman. 16 Dh.-Hij. 974 (or 973 — S8)j24: 
June 1567 (or 4 July 1566). Taiba, Yemen. 

25. Jalal b. Hasan. 16 Rab. ii. 975 (974— S/3)/20 Oct. 1567 
(or 31 Oct. 1566). Ahmedabad, Gujrat, India. 

26. Da^^tid b. ^Ajab, 27 Rab. ii. 999 (DS) or 997 {SS)I22 Feb. 
1691 (or 15 Mar. 1589). Ahmedabad, Gujrat, India. 

III. 

(A) The Sulaimani Da'is. 

( Yemenite.) 

27. Sulaiman b. Hasan. 25 Ram. 1006/12 May 1697. 
Ahmedabad, Gujrat, India. 

28. Ja'far b. Sulaiman. 29 Rab, ii. 1050/18 Aug. 1640. 
Taiba, Yemen. 

29. ^Alib. Sulaiman. 18Sha%. 1088/16 Oct. 1677. Ahmeda- 
bad, Gujrat, India. 

30. Ibrahim b. Muhammad. 17 Saf. 1094/15 Feb. 1683, 
Najran, Yemen. 

31. Muhammad b. Ismail. 26 Rab. i. 1109/12 Oct. 1697, 
Najran, Yemen. 

32. Hibatul-lah b, Ibrahim. 25 Saf. 1160/8 Mar. 1747, 
Salwa, Najran, Yemen. 

33. Ismail b. Hibatul-lah. 16 Saf. 1184/11 June 1770, 
Salwa, Najran, Yemen. 

34. Hasan b. Hibatul-lah. 12 Jum, i. 1189/11 July 1775, 
Rahsa, Najran, Yemen. 

35. ^Abdul-'ali b. Hasan. 29 Ram. 1195/18 Sep. 1781, 
Taiba, Yemen, 

36. ‘Abdullah b. ‘AlL 17 Dh.-Q. 1225/14 Dec. 1810. 
Sawaba, Badr, Yemen. 
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37. Yusuf b. ‘All. 9 Rajab. 1234/4 May 1819. Sawaba, 
Radr, Yemen. 

38. Husain b. Husain, 9 Raj. 1241/17 Feb. 1826. Sa'fan, 
Yemen. 

39. Isma'ir b. Muhammad. 10 Saf. 1256/13 Apr. 1840. 
Badr, Yemen. 

40. Hasan b. Muhammad. 12 Bab. i. 1262/10 Mar. 1846. 
Badr, Yemen. 

41. Hasan b. Isma'il. 4 Saf. 1289/13 April 1872. Hudaida, 
Yemen. 

42. Ahmad b. Isma'il. 18 Jum. ii. 1306/19 Feb. 1889. 
Badr, Yemen. 

43. ‘Abdu’l-lah b. ‘All. 30 Raj. 1323/30 Sep. 1905. Jabal 
hihar, Yemen. 

44. ‘Ali b. Hibatul-lah. 27 Sha‘ban 1331/1 August 1913. 
Badr, Yemen. 

45. ‘Ali b. Muhsin. The present da‘i. 

(B) The Da’udi Da‘is. 

{Indian.) 

27. Da’ud Burhanu’d-din b. Qutb Shah. 15 Jum. ii. 1021/13 
Aug. 1612. Ahmedabad, Gujrat. 

28. Shaikh Adam Safiyu’d-din b. Taiyib Shah. 7 Raj. 1030/ 
28 May 1621. Ahmedabad. 

29. ‘Abdu’t-Taiyib Zaklyu’d-din b. Qutb Shah. 2 Rab. i. 
1041/ 28 Sep. 1631. Ahmedabad. 

30. ‘All Shamsu’d-din b. Hasan b. Idris. 25 Rab. i. 1042/10 
Oct. 1632. Yemen. 

31. Qasim Zainu’d-din b. Pir Elhan. 9 Shaw. 1054/9 Dee. 
1644. Ahmedabad. 

32. Qutb Khan Qutbu’d-din b. Da’ud b. Qutb Shah. 27 Jum. 
ii. 1066/10 Aug. 1646. Ahmedabad. 

33. Pir Khan Shuja‘u’d'din b. Ahmadji. 9 Dh.-Q. 1065/10 
Sep. 1665. Ahmedabad. . i ; 
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34. Isma,‘ii Badru’d-din h. MuUa Eaj b. Adam. 23 Jam. ii. 
1086/24 Sep. 1674. Jamnagar. 

36. ‘Abdu’t-Taiyib Zakiyn’d-din b. Isma'il Badru’d-din. 12 
Db.-Q. 1110/12 May 1699. Jamnagar. 

36. Musa Kalimu’d-din b. ‘Abdu’t-Taiyib Zaklyu’d-din. 22 
Kab. ii. 1122/20 June 1710. Jamnagar. 

37. Nur Muhammad Nuiu’d-din b. Musa Kalimu’d-din. 
4 Kaj. 1130/3 June 1718. Mandwi, Cutch. 

38. Isma‘il Badru’d-din b. Shaikh Adam Safiyu’d-din. 7 
Muh. 1160/7 May 1737. Jamnagar. 

39. Ibrahim Wajihu’d-din b. ‘Abdi’l-Qadir Hakimu’d-din 

17 Muh. 1168/3 Nov. 1754. Ujjain, Central India. 

40. Hibatu’l-lah al-Mu’aiyad fi’d-din b. Ibrahim Wajihu’d-din. 
1 Sha‘b. 1193/14 Aug. 1779. Ujjain. 

41. ‘Abdu’t-Taiyib Zakijm’d-din b. Isma'il Badru’d-din. 4 
Saf. 1200/7 Dec. 1785. Burhanpur. 

42. Yusuf Najmu’d-din b. ‘Abdu’t-Taiyib Zaklyu’d-din. 

18 Jum. ii. 1213/27 Nov. 1798. Surat. 

43. ‘Abd ‘Ali Saifu’d-din b. ‘Abdu’t-Taiyib Zakiyu’d-din. 
12 Dh.-Q. 1232/23 Sept. 1817. Surat. 

44. Muhammad ‘Izzu’d-din b. Shaikh Jivanji. 19 Earn. 
1236/20 June’l821. Surat. 

46. Taiyib Zainu’d-din b. Shaikh Jivanji. 16 Dh.-Q. 1252/21 
Feb. 1837. Surat. 

46. Muhammad Badru’d-din b. ‘Abd ‘Ali Saifu’d-dIn. 29 Jum. 
ii. 1266/28 Aug. 1840. Surat. 

47. ‘Abdu’l-Qadir Najmu’d-din b. Taiyib Zainu’d-din. 26 Eaj. 
1302/12 April 1885. Ujjain. 

48. ‘Abdu’l-Husain Husamu’d-din b. Taiyib Zainu’d-din. 
27Dh.-Hij. 1308/3 Aug. 1891. Ahmedabad. 

49. Muhammad Burhanu’d-din b. ‘Abdu’l-Qadir Najmu’d-din. 
27Dh.-Hij. 1323/22 Feb. 1906. Surat. 

60. ‘Abdu’l-lah Badru’d-din b. ‘Abdu’l-HusainHusamu’d-dln. 
lOEab. i. 1333/26 Jan. 1915. Surat. 

51. Tahir Saifu’d-din b. Muhammad Burhanu’d-din. The 
present daffl-rmtlaq. 
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Note on the mimeriml extent of the MmtaHian Ismailis. — exact 
numerical extent of the Musta^lian Ismailis is not known. Their chief 
strongholds to-day are the Yemen, South Arabia and the Bombay Presidency*- 
in India. They are also to be found scattered all over India, East Africa 
and even in China, and curiously enough a few are to be found also in Spain. ^ 
Fo figures are available from the Yemen, the population of that province 
being variously estimated at 1,000,000, 1,800,000 and 5,000,000. See 

Grohmann in Enc, of Islam, b, V. Yaman, iv. 1155, 1156. It appears 
however that out of these 60,000 are Jews, a few" Parsees and Christians, 
and the rest are Muslims of difeent denominations. “ The highlands 
between Sa‘da, Yarim and ‘ Aththara and the whole of the East including 
al-Jawd are Zaidi; the Tihama, Ta'izziya and Hadramot, Shafi'i. The 
Isma‘iliya includes among its followers the districts of Najran, Hamdan, 
Taiba, Haraz, Sa‘fan and the neighbourhood of Yarim. The Ya‘qubi sect has 
foliow^ers in the vicinity of Menakha’ ’ {El, ibid. ). JSTothing definite is to 
be found also in the article on the tribe of “ Yam ” (El, iv. 1154). Their 
fighting forces are variously estimated at 25, 40 and 100 thousand ; but no 
reliance can be placed on these figures. The Isma‘ilis in the Yemen are 
mostly Sulaimam and the dd^'l is known as “ Da‘i Qaba’il Yam ” (BI, 
ibid.). A modest estimate would be 25 to 30 thousand. 

The figures for India are more definite, and being available from the 
Census Report, are as follows : 

BOHORAS. Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, Pt. ii, Table xvii, page 529. 

Bohoras in India. Total population — 212,152. 

Chief provincial figures : 

Bombay 118,952 

Baroda .. .. 28,355 

Western India States Agency . . . . 17,005 

Rajputana , . , . 15,302 

Central India .. .. .. .. 14,715 

Variation of Population in Bombay (including Western India States 
Agency). Vol. I, Pt. i. Table xii, page 464. 

1931 1921 1911 

137,957 132,299 126,011 

Increase 1911-31 — ^pius 11,946. 

I may add that I w^as unable to give the 1931 figures in the Ismaiii I mo 
of Wills, 3, n. 2, as the figures for 1931 were not available in the middle of 
1933, when that book was published. 

Bombay, April 1934. 

^ C&nsns of India, 1931, Vol. 1, Pt. i, p. 72, mentions that 200 
Bohoras are to be found in Spain. 



THE WIDE SOUND OF ^ .iOH)' ^ IN KlTHIlVAD 
By N. B. Divatia 

In an elaborate article in tbe last issue of tbe JBBRAS (Volt 
IX, New Series, Nos. 1-2) Sir. D. R. Mankad states that tMs wide 
sound of TT and is absent in some parts of Katbiavad, 
and stresses its absence at least in Halar and Soratb (section 5 of 
Sir. Mankad’s article). 

Before examining tie implications of this guarded statement 
I slionld like to note that Mr, Mankad’s main thesis is for the 
Sorathi dialect, discussing as he does the peculiarities found in the 
spoken language of Kathis, Ahirs, Charans, Mers and other tribes, 
whereas his section 5 (and partly section 4) mix up some main 
divisions of Kathiavad. However, this is comparatively a minor 
issue. 

My main point is that in the statement quoted above Mr. 
Mankad has a covert aim at my views embodied in Gujarati Lan- 
guage and Literature Vol. II, pp. 334-335 on the Kathiavadi sound 
(wide sound) in words like for (Gujarat proper). 

I should be excused if I quote the necessary portion from my work 
just now referred to : — 

Distance and detachment are annihilated now with the 
advent of railways and telegraph and interprovincial intermingling 
has brought in a new state of things. Kathiavada is sending 
out in large numbers students into Gujarat proper and migrations 
of the cultured classes are a noteworthy feature. All this inter- 
communication is a potent unifying factor, as also the silent accep- 
tance of a more or less common literary standard of language, as a 
result of the first factor. The Suratis have long given up the ^ 
sound when ^ is the recognized one, in literature and even 
in everyday speech. Kathiavadis are also, steadily getting over 
their angularities in linguistic features visibly in wuritten literature 
imperceptibly, and a little slowly in spoken language. As an 
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indicatioE of tMs I may mentioE a recent incident. The word 
was, and even now is, pronounced with a broad in "tfj thus : 

I have :known: this from; personal contact with several Kathiavadls 
of different sub-provinces (They pronounced #9^ also with a 
broad erf e.g. ). When I questioned some 

young Kathiavadi friends as to this broad sound in some 
said '' No, we always pronounce it with the narrow 
Some KatMs or Gohilvadis may he sounding it broad, we Halaris 
don't ; while-others, themselves Halaris, admitted that they sounded 
the broad ^ in Tbe reason is clear. Peculiarities of this 

kind are fast disappearing in cultured language, thanks, amongst 
the forces noted above, to thefact that the education of Kathiavad 
was under the guidance of teachers from Gujarat proper for a 
number of years and young men, who were not born when 
this broad sound was all-prevalent or whose observation is 
not keen and who live in the new atmosphere of unification, natur- 
ally believe that the sound did not and does not exist in their land. 
Another little fact may be noted ; the peculiar Kathiavadi accentua- 
tion of words^ — ^not like the Vedic, nor like the English accent or the 
Hindi accent, but a sort of cross between accent and emphasis 
distinguished the people of the peninsula. Where a resident of 
Gujarat would say in a colorless way tr the Kathia- 

vadi said I #F ^^5 (I mark the accent-emphasis by a 
perpendicular stroke). 

This accentuation has slowly and steadily been disappearing 
and tie young Kathiavad now sojoummg in Gujarat and Bombay 
talk as if they were never to the manner bom.’' 

This will show — 

(а) that in examiniug the peculiarities of pronunciation and 
idioms of Kathiavadi speech I have kept in view the 
province as a whole, marking off the vogue in subdivi- 
sions like Gohilvad, Halar and the like ; 

(б) that the claim of some Halaris to the narrow 3?f in ■eiTtf 
is not universally recognized by the Halaris themselves ; 

^ and;..-; 
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recent years, and also to want of correct observ- 
ation on tbe part of persons like Mr. Mankad an 

others.^ 

But I would claim that Mr. Mankad’s statement that the wide 
sound is absent in some parts of Kathiavad amounts evidently 
to an admission that this wide sound is present m ® ° 

Kathiavad which is all that I contend in speaking of Kathiavaa 

peculiarities as a wkole. 

One point more before I conclude. Mi. Mankad imagines that 
the narrow sound in %% and #JT is due to the and 
forms (see p. 90 in his article). How the mere I and ^ 
could yield tMs narrow sound it is difficult to compreliend. 
short cuts do not constitute as he claims ; they are 

on the contrary cases of If Mr. Mankad re-reads my 

discussion on and and examines my conclusion 

at p. 144 in my Qujardti Language and Literature o . 
and the discussion preceding and succeeding that page, e 
would see the correct sense of the two kinds of and he 

would see that the wide sound is due to the \ and \ 
resulting from the accent on the sT in the ^ and ^13 
( whereas the narrow sound results from the accen 

Inlling in the % and ^ of or from the long | and ® 

{ in ) ; see instances beginning with and ending wit 


1 Apart feofa Mr. Mankad’s want of observation his reatog of the 

history of Gnjarati phonetics is erroneous. This is evident from Wsrem^ . 

in his section 3 on the elision of the 7i sound, especiaUy when he ^ J 
questions the effect of the faulty system of spelling adopted m the ' 

ment Vernacular Beading Series. Perhaps he is not to blame, fox 
not possible for him to know anything about these senes. “ 

myself more clear. The class of persons— educated ones— affec^ hy 
innovations of the Reading Series, used till then to see i; presen m re 
and wilting, whereas the classes in Kathiav^ noted by Mr. 
outside the influence of the new system. Any argument, therefore, 
on this situation wiE be faulty. For what is claimed by the advocates or 
tlipi sound is that tiU the innovations stated above came into vogue 
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3f|§M in the table at pp. 138-143 of GLL VoL I, as also the 
previous tables. He will see that this process is the real 
process.^',' 

Bombay, 

ISth February 1934. 

^ I do not follow Mi\ Mankad in his nomenclatiire when he speaks of 
the short sound in contras fc %vith the wide sound : he speaks of “both the 
wide and short sounds ' ' Does he use it as a synonym of the narrow sound 
Or, does he distinguish the two ? If so, how ? To my mind the sounds 
are either wide or narrow^ (not short and long). 
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KOLHAPUR COPPER-PLATE GRANT OP 
AKALAVARSADEVA. 


By K. G. Kutoangar. 

No one Imows Low and wLen these plates were procured. 
They were in the keeping of the Superintendent of the Jayasingarao 
Abasaheb GLatage, Technical School, Kolhapur, for a number of 
years, and were sent to the Irwin Agricultural Museum, Kolhapur, in 
the year 1927 by Rao Saheb D. R. Mahadik, the present Superin- 
tendent of the School. The plates are three in number and are 
connected by a ring §" thick and of a circular diameter of 4f 
On its back side are incised the letters Blraya in Kannada characters. 
On the ring is a square seal of on which are in bas-relief the 
images of Sankara, Ganapati, and Sadanana, at the centre, and left 
and right corners. On the left and right sides of the head of 
Sankara are the sun and the moon respectively. Below the image 
are inscribed the letters Snmad-Akdlavarsa-demni in Devanagari 
characters ; 'ru' is a Kannada termination. The ring was not cut 
when the plates were received in the Museum. 

The plates are X 9|" X |" and weigh along with the ring 
37 lbs. Letters are inscribed on one side of the first 
and the third plates, and on both sides of the second. The rims 
of the plates are raised to protect the inscription. In Ihie 14 the 
letters '^rvyah sn-Krsnard are corroded and gone. The text of 
the inscription is in Devanagari characters, vrell-f ormed and legible 
throughout. The plates are in a good state of preservation. 

The letter is written for 'ba' throughout as in 'lavdha! 
for Habdha' L 2, 'vandhava' for 'handham^ L 4, ‘amvtd for ^ambu" 
1. 13, 'vimva" for ‘bimba' L 2 and 17, etc. The first letter of a 
conjunct consonant is generally doubled when preceded or followed 
by 'ra’ (Kannada influence) as in 'vicittrita" 1. 2, ^tattra^ 1. 8, ^Danti- 
durgga' 1. 11, 'garmd i. 19 etc. And is sometimes written 
for T as ^griMtum' 1. 54, 'Coda’ is written for 'Cola\ throughout. 
The language is pretty correct, and seems to be an improvement 
over the Karhad plates published by Dr, Bhandarkar in Epi. 
Ind., VoL IV, Pages 278-290. Almost all the verses in the Karhad 
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plates appear in this charter ; however, the 14th, 21st, 23id, and 
24th are new, and are not found in the Karhad plates. The 
following are the differences from the Karhad plates : — 


Line. 

Kolhapur plates. 

Karhad platei 

35 

Deva 

nrapati 

37 

vamse 

patni 

37 

rastra 

rajya 

39 

Vappukau 

Vappugau 

40 

Asanna 

Asinna 

44 

utkataih 

udbhavaih 


The family relation between the Kalacuries and the Rastia- 
kfitas is faintly referred to in this inscription (1. 37). 

The inscription records the grant of the village of Rdckati 
(the present Rnkadi near Kolhapur) situated in the district of 
Alatage 700 in the province of Kuhundi (I 60) by Akalavarsadeva 
called Vallabha Narendradeva also (1. 61-52) of the Rastrakuta 
dynasty in the year Saka 882 (corresponding to the year 960 a. b.) 
Raudra Samvatsara. The grantee was one Govindabhatta of 
Attreyasagotra, whose family had migrated from Kuregrama 
(Koregaon) in the province of Karahataka. 

The places mentioned in the plates are identified below. 

Alatage is about 17 miles to the north-east of Kolhapur. Rikkati 
(the modern Rnkadi) the place granted, is about 5 miles to the 
south-east of Alatage. 

Siregrama is said in the plates to be to the east of Rikkati. 
But no place like Siragava or Siraguru can be traced in the vicinity 
of the place of the grant. The village Sajani exactly fits in, and is 
about 3 miles to the east of Rnkadi. It cannot be said with cer- 
tainty whether the place is identical with Siregrama. But consider- 
ing the position of Managava which stands for Maligrama of the 
plates one is lead to believe that this is the place referred to. 

Maligrama is the modern Managava to the south-east of Rnkadi 
near Sajani. 

Kodavali is the present Pattana-Kodoli about three miles to 
the south of Rukadi. 
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Yerarage is Herle and is situated at a distance of two miles 
to tlie north-west of Riikadi. It was an important place under the 
rale of the Silaharas of Kolhapur. 

Mundasage is the present Mudasinge about two miles to the 
vnoith:of::Ruk^ 

Cincavata is the present Oincavada to the west of Rukadi. 

Choke is the present Cokaka to the north-west of Rukadi. 

Some allowance must be made for the rough geographical know- 
ledge of the people of the 9th century. They were not so very well 
equipped with the apparatus at the disposal of the present surveyors. 
Their knowledge, therefore, was bound to be defective. However 
all these places are within four miles from Rukadi (Rikkati of the 
plates) near Kolhapur. It can justly be concluded, therefore, 
that Rikkati of the plates is the present Rukadi near Kolhapur, 

TRANSLITERATION. 

Ist plate; second side, 

1. Sa=:jayati jagad-utsava-pravesa-prathana-parah-kara-pal- 
lavo Murareh / lasad-amrta-payah-kanaih. 

3. ka-Laksmi-stana-kalas-toana-lavdha^-sa&nivesah // 1 // 
Jayati ca Girija-kapola-vimvad^ =:adhigata-pattra-vicittritamsa- 

3. bhittih /Ttripura-vijayinah priy-oparodhad=dhrta~Madan- 

abhaya-dana-sasan-eva // 2 // Sriman=asti nabha-stha- 

laika-tilakas-ttrai- 

4. lokya-nettr-otsavo devo Manmatha-vandhavah ^ kumudini- 
nathah sudha-didhitih / ni^-ses-amara-tarppan-arppita-tanu- 
praksinat-alaih- 

6. Krte yasy-aih&h sirasa guna-priyataya nunaih dhrtah 
Saihbhuna // 3 // Tasmad=vikasana‘-parah kumud-avalinam 
dos-andhakara-dalanah , 

6. paripurit-a^a!^ / jyotsna-pravaha=iva darsita-^uddha- 
paksah pravarttata ksiti-tale ksiti-pala-vamfe]^ // 4 // abhavad— 
atula-kantis=tattra mukta- 


1 Lahdha. 


2 Bimhat, 


® Eandhavah» 
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7. mamnam gana=iva Yadu-vaihso dagdlaa-sindliuyaiaaiie / 
adliigata-liari-}:uia-proIlasan--nayaka'“&ir===asit]iila~guna-samgo- 
bliUsa-.' 

8. naih yo bliuvo=bliut // 5 // Udvrtta-daitya-kala- 
kandala“Santi-]ietus===tattr--avatarani==akarot purasali puranah / 
tad= vamsa~j a = 

9. Jagati tunga-~ya&h--prab]iavas===txmga==iti ksiti-bliuj ah pia- 
tMta=vabhuvuh^ // 6 // Ksiti-tala“tilakas=tad=aiivaye 

10. ca ksata~ripu-danti~ghato~janista Eattah / tam=aiiu 
ca suta-Eastrakuta-namna bhiivi vidito==jaiii Eastrakuta-vaih^ah 
// 7 // Tasmad=arati- 

1 1 . vamta4mca-caru-“]iara~nihara--bMiiiix=xidagad=iha Dant i 
duxggah /ekam cakara cattir —avdy^-upakajatha-sima-ksetraA ya e- 

12. tad===asi-langala>bhmna-durggah // 8 // Susnigdliam- 
ghana-pattra - saxhcaya-krtac-chayam = mano-hariiilm = iidh - 
odara-phalaih samasri- 

13. ta-jana-sraiiti-vyapoha-ksamaih / yas^calukya-kul-ala- 
vala-valayad = uddhrtya Laksmi-latam sikta& danti-mad- 
amvabhili^=sthira-pa- 

14. d-asaktim sva-vaih^e=karot // 9 // Tasmad-apalayad- 
imam vasudhafe pi-(trvyah ^ri ^“Krsnaraja)~iirpatih ^arad-abhra- 
subhiaih / ya- 

15. t-karit~es vara-grhair-wasumaty - aneka - Kailasa - ^aila- 
nicit-eva ciram vibhati // 10 // Govinda-raja—iti ta- 

16. sya vabhuva^ namna sunxih sa=bhoga-bhara-bhangiiia- 
rajya-cmtah / atm-anuje Nirupame vinivesya samyak- 

Second plate first side, 

17. samrajyam==i^vara-padam sithilicakara // 11 // Svet- 
atapattra-ttritay-eiidu-vimva® -M-oday-adreh kah-vallabh- 
akhyat / tatah krt-aratima- 

1 Babhuvuii. ^ Catt[r=abdiiy-upa. ^ Ambubbib* 

^ This portion is worn out. ® Babbuva. ® Bimba, 
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18. debha-bliamgo jato jagat-tir^ga-mrg-adbirajah // 12 // 
at-smur=anata-nrpo nrpatiimga-4evab so=bhut"-sva~-saiiiya" 
lara-bbangiirit-aMrajali / yo Manya- 

19. ]dietam===amare]idra~pur--opabasi girwana-gaiwam = ivai 
iarwayitni!i -vyadliatta // 13 // Tasy—ottarjjita-GUrjjaro 
rtahatal™Lat~odbbata-&imado Gaudanam vi- 

20. naya-vrt-arppana-guruh Samudra-mdra-barah / dvarastb- 
mga-Kalirnga-Gamga-Magadbair = abbyarccit = ajiias-ciram 
nub simrta-vag-bhnvab parivrdbab sri-Kr- 

21. snarajo=bbavat // 14 // Abbuj=jagat-tuiiiga=iti pras^ 
Lbas^tad-aihgajah stri-nayan~ainrt=aibsub / alavdba ^ -rajyab 
=divam vininye divy-amgana->prartbanay=eva Dbatra // 15 // 

22. Tan-nandanah ksitiin==apalayad====Indrarajo==yad“-rupa — 
mbbava~-parabbava“bbirun===eva / manat-puraiva Madanena 
nakapani-kop-agnma ni- 

23. Ja~tanub kriyate sma bbasma // 16 // Tasmad-amogba- 
x-soraudra-dbanur-bbamga-janita-vala^— Mabima/Rama=iva 
naamyaka'-maha-nidbir-Dasa-' 

24. ratbaj—jatab // 17 // Ksipram divain pitiii=iva 
anayad=gatasya tasy = anujo manuja-loka-lalama — ^bbutah/ 
ljyan=dadbe Madana-saukbya-vilasa- 

26. kando=Govmdaraja=iti vi&uta-namadbeyah // 18 // 

' =py =amgana — nayana-pasa -niruddba-vaddbir ==un.margga“- 
aga-vimukbl- 

26. krta sar wa-satvab / dosa-prakopa-visama-prakrtih flatb = 
agah prapat==:ksayam sabaja-tejasi jata jadye // 19// 
mantair- 

27. atba Ratta-rajya“mabnna--lamv^~-artbam===abbyartbito== 
ven=api Pinakina Hari-kal-ollasaisina preritah / adbyasta 
atbamo=vive - 

28. kisu Jagattuihg--atmajo===mogha-~vak-peyus^-"aydbir== 

aogba-varsa-nrpatih sri-vira~simba^ana& // 20 // Pa^to 
sya lalata-dbamni vika- ^ 


1 Alabdba. 2 Bala. ® Mabim-aiambartbam. ^ Vak-piyu^-abdbi. 



29. te samaEta-mukliyair—muda vaddho^ =mandalibliis= 
tadaiva ca bhiya svasya pranam-amjalih / yasy=oddama“inad“ 
andlia-sindbiira-pati-skandb-adhirolio- 

30. dyame lil "-'aihco=pi bhay==akiilai=ripii~kidaih sailab sa-- 
madbyasitah // 21 // Dbanne Mamib samara-karminani 
Karttaviryo=virye valih.^ 

31. jana-mano-barane Dilipab / Uccais—cirantana-yasamsi 
baranii=ap==ittba]Si vrddhesu namra-carito vinayena yo=bbiit 
// 22 // Siddhy-amjanab 

32 . kbala~j anesu vites v=iva prag-dos-andbakara-valato ^ = 
ratim=abbyupetab yasy =odaye Hari-kul-am vara ^ -Sitarasmeh 
sva-svami- 

33. nam=iva gata ganinaih grbani // 23 // Samgatyam 
sri-Sarasvatyob Sabasamka-pariksaye nastam cirena yam pra- 

Second plate, second side, 

34. pya punab samsthanam=agatafii // 24 // Kim=iva 
sukrta-ra^er=warnyate tasya cittra^b yndbi ripiibhir=afesair- 
wiksito=bba 3 yamanaih 

35. viyati nikata-vartti yasya jatah sabayab pranata-Hari- 
Viriiic-abbyarccitas-Caiidra-maiilih // 25 // Sri-Krsnaraja- 
devas=tasma- 

36. t“parame^varad=ajani sunuh / yah sakti-dbarah swami 
lm*-mara-bbave=py=abbiid=bbiivane // 26 // Rama-bata- 
Sabasra-bbnjo—bbtija-dvaya-' 

37. kabta-samada-Ramena janam-vaihfe gurur=api yena 
Sahasrarjimo—vijitab // 27 // Sri-Eatta-rastra-piira-vara — 
raksa-parikba- 

38. madena yasy=ajnain / Vipulam vilamgbayantah svayam— 
apatan drobino=dhastat // 28 // Yena Madbn-Kaitabbav^ 
iva pTmar=xinmagnau jan-o- 

39. pamarddaya / Srivallabbena nibatau bbnvi Dantiga- 
Vappukau dustau // 29 // Eatbyamalla-visa drumam==ndasya 
niMtena yo krta-sanatbaih / Bhtta- 


3 Balato, 
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40. rya-punya-taruna vatim=iva Gamga patinca // 30 // 
Pari— inalit'-*Anniga--Pallava-"vipattir===asaima'-vismaya---stlianam / 
visphnrati yat-prata- 

41. pe=^esita~vidvesi~6ai«gauglie // 31 // Yasya partis- 
eksit-akMla-daksina-dig--durgga-vijayain===akaranya / galita— 
giirjjara-krdayat-Ka- ■/ 

42. laihjara-Cittrakut=asa // 32 // Anamann-aptixw-apa- 
ra~jalamdM-Himasaila--Siihliala-dvipat / yam janak-ajiia-va^am 

■■=api-''' ■ 

43. mandalinas-canda-danda-bliayat // 33 // Snigdlia- 
syama ^ -ruca pralamva ^ -Iblinjaya pin-ayat-oraskaya murtya 
kirtti~lat-ahit--amrta“jalai-- 

44. r?= wrttai4“Ca sattv-otkataih /jnatv^ayampurusottamam 
bbarasaham visvambliar-abliyuddlirtau sante dhamni layam ga- 
tah pra^ammam=adyali krtartbab pi- 

45. ta // 34 // Vrtte-nrtta-siir-amgane sarabhasa&-divy- 
arsi-datt-aiSisi Sri-kantasya nitanta-tosita-Hare—rajy-abliisek- 
otsave / yasy-avaddba ® -kara-gra- 

46. li-odyama-bliavat-kaihp-antirag-odayad=dikkanyali sva- 
samarppano==rttliam==ab]iavam===llagn~aiitilmlya-priyah // 35 / 
Luptah ke=pi nij-aspadad=guna- 

47. bbrtah kecit-pratistihapitab ke=py=an.yon.ya-vibliedato== 
viralitab kecittu saihslesitali / yeii=aty'”iirjiita-^avda^-taiittra“ 
patina varn:na==i- 

48. v==occ-avacam nita-mandaIino=dasam sumahatah. siddliiiB. 
padasy=:eccliata // 36 // Krtva daksina-dig-jay-odyata- 
dMya Codanvay — o - 

49. nmulanam tad=bbumi& nija-bbrtya-bharmma-paritas- 
Ceramma- Pandyadikam / yen=oceaih saba Simbalena karadan 
san-maKnfel-a- 

50. dhMwan==nyastali]drtti4at-aihkura~pratik:rti-stambba^— 
caEamesvare // 37 // Sa==ca parama-bbattaxaba-malia-rai- 
adhi-raja-param-e- 


^ Fralamba. ^ Abaddba. ^ Sabda. 
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51. svara / SrImad-Aiaoghavarsa--pad-anudliyata--parama~ 
bliattaraka-Malia -raj -adliira j a -parames vara -&imad-Akala varsa- 
deva / prthvi — 

52. vallabha-Srimad-VallabL.a-narendra'-devah / knsali sarvan 
=eva yatlia sariivadbyamanakan ^ rastra-pati-visaya-pati-grama- 
ktita-mahattara-yu- 

53. ktak-opayuktak-adbikarikan samadisaty=astii / vah 
samviditam krte=vara~-dig“vijayena daksin”aSm==api nirjjitya 
pracanda-Coda-vaihsa- 

54. m=unmillya Coda~Cera“Siihliala-"bMmir--\dbba]ya bbrtye- 
bliyo=jivanam vidbatiim mandal^-^svarajiiam sarvvasvani pari- 
gribitum Setu-cakr-opante ya- 

55. ^ah parvvatam=iva Krsnesvar-ayatanaifi / Ganda- 
Marttand-Adity-ayatanam / Kancl-mandale Kala-priya-dev- 
ayatanaib / vikato=vakr-ady-aya- 

56. tanani spadayitufi ^ Melpati“Sam“avasita~&Hnad-vijaya' 
katakena Saka-nrpa-kal-atita-saihvatsara-satesv-astasu dvy- 
asiti- 

57. tama-saihpravarttaHiana-Eaiidra -samvatsar -antarggata- 
Vaisakba-suddlia-pak^-aksaya-trtiyayam Budbavare RoMm- 
naksatre mata — ^pitror==-atma- 

58. iias=ca pTinya-ya^o=bMvrddliaye Karahata-visay-aEtar- 
ggata-Kureggrama-vinirggat-attreyasa-gottra-vabu. , . .vasa brak- 
macari-^ 

69. Ramadeva-bbatta -Yautu-bbatta -Devabbatta-sutaya ve- 
da-ved-anga-paragaya Srlmad^-Govinda-bbattaya Kubu- 

60. n^-visay-antarggatab Alatage-sapta-feta-prativaddbab ^ - 
savrksa-mala-kulasya dbanya-biraiiy-adeyali sada- 

61. nda-dosa-das-aparadbah sarw-otpatti-sabitab ptirwa- 
prasiddba-catEbsima-paryanto=ccbadina~daya-nyayena Eikkati- 
Eama- 

1 Sambadhyamanakan. 2 Ki^padayitum. 

3 Brambacarine. ^ Pratibaddbab. 
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62. gramas~C“acandr-arkka~-nainasyo maya dattak / Yasya 
purvatah / Siriggrama-Maliggramau stHtau / tatkaiva daksina- 
syaii=disi- 

63. Kodavali-Ciiicavataii / Pascimatak / Yeriirage Ckoke / 
■uttaratah Mimdasage nama-gramak parwat-agrasvuparivarttasca 

64. tura ta visuddkaih Eikkati-gramam Sri-Govinda- 

bkattasya krsatak karsayato=bkunjato==bkojayato=panakeiia 
viddkma-gkatah karyah -Ya- 

65. s-ca karoti sa==pancabhir=api maka-patakaix=upapatak- 
kais~ca saihyuktak syat // Uktan ca // sastim varsa-sakasrani 
svargge tisthati bkumi — 

66. dak / acckett -anumanta-ca tany=eva narake vaset // 
Vin-dky-atavisu toyasu^ suska-kotara-vasinak / krsn~akayo= 
hi jayante bkumi- 

67. dan-apakarinah / / Vakubkir=wasudka bkulcfca partkivaik 
Sagar-adibkik / yasya yasya yada bkumis=tasya tasya tada 
pkalaik // Samanyo=yaik dkarmma-setur- 

68. nrpanam kale kale palamyo=bkavadbkik / sarvvan=evam 
bkavinak partkivesu^ bkuyo bkuyo yacate Eamabkadrak // 
Yosyagmena likkitam=iti // 

TRANSLATION. 

1“2 (V. 1). Triumphant is Murari’s leaf -like (tender) 
hand, that ushers in the manifestation of the festivity of the world, 
and which rests on the nipples of the jar-like breasts of Laksmi 
marked with shining particles of milky water. 

2-3 (V. 2.) And triumphant is the rampart-like broad 
shoulder of the conq[ueror of the three cities (Siva), which is adorned 
by variegated figures impressed upon it by the excellent (disc-like) 
cheeks of the daughter of the mountain (Parvati), which bears, as 
it were, out of a desire to confer a favour on his beloved, a record 
of grant promising safety to the God of Love (Madana). 

r The word ought to be ** toy 
2 The word ought to be ^^parthiv^u^\ 
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3-5 (V. 3) . There is the glorious God Moon, the sole ornament 
of the surface of the sky, the delight of the eyes of the three worlds, 
the friend of the God of Love, the lord of the night lotus, whose 
rays are full of nectar, whose wanness, caused by Ms having given 
up his body for gratification of all the Gods, is his ornament, and 
a portion of whom is worn ontheheadbySambhu verily on account 
of his (Siva’s) love for excellent qualities. 

5- 6 (V. 4), From him sprang forth on earth a race of kings 
like a stream of moon-light — which enhanced the series of the 
joys of the people, ^ (as moon-light expands the series of night- 
lotuses which destroyed the darkness of sin as the other destroys 
the darkness of night), which fulfilled all desires (as the other 
fills all the quarters), and which had unblemished adherents (as 
the other brings on the bright half of the month). ” 

6- 8 (V. 5). Therein arose the family of Yadu of matchless 
brilliance like a collection of pearls of matcMess lustre in the ocean 
of milk — a family which being strong in the possession of merits 
and having for its illustrious leader the dark complexioned Hari 
(like a necklace whose beauty is enhanced by the central saphire and 
which is firmly strung on a thread). ® 

8- 9 (V. 6). In that family the primeval person (Visnu) 
the cause of destruction of multitude of haughty daitya families 
took his incarnation ; and kings of that family, whose fame and 
valour were pre-eminent, became known in the world as Tungas. 

9- 10 (V. 7). In that race was born Eatta, the ornament 
of the surface of the earth, who destroyed the arrays of elephants 


1 jSrwmwcfo=‘nigIit-iotus’, also pttnningly it means people. It is 
difficult to constrae it with kaiti-pala-vamsah. However, it may be derived 
as : kutsitd mud yesam te meaning ‘ common people^ or hau {priMvydm) 
mud yesdm te meaning those who delight on the earth, ‘human beings/ 
Bee Mudra-Kak§asaih, act IV-5. 9 “ Km&mudi kuMtui-aimnde jagad- 
dnaThda-hetunaJ*^ 

2 The attributes mkamTia-pamf kumnd'dval% dos-dTidMkdm'-dcL-lana^ 
pari-piirnit’did, and ^uddha-pakm convey two meanings, one towards the 
kings and the other towards the moon. 

® The attributes— am? 
thila — gum-Borngah convey two meanings one applicable to the family 
of Yadu aird the other applicable to the necklaoe of pearls. 
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of Ms enemies ; and after Mm the Rastrakuta family became known 
in the world by the name of his son Rastrakuta. 

10--14 (V. 8 and 9). Inthatfamily was born Dantidurga who 
was a sun to the fog in the form of the charming necklace on the 
breasts of the wives of his enemies, and who having broken the 
uneven ground (or fortresses) by a plough-share in the shape 
of his sword, made the whole earth a single field bounded by the 
shores of the four oceans. He plucked out from the surrounding 
water basin in the shape of the Calukya family, the creeper in the 
form of supreme sovereignty, and planted it firmly in Ms own family 
sprinkling it with the water of the rut of his elephants so that it 
became dense and charming by its thick foliage, bearing abundant 
fruit, and capable of removing the fatigue of men resorting to it. 

14- 15 {V. 10). Thereafter king Krsnaraja, the paternal 
uncle, protected the earth. By his construction of temples of 
I^vara, white as the clouds in autumn, the earth shines forever as if 
covered with many Kailasa mountains. 

15- 17 (V. 11). A son by name Govindaraja was born to 
him. Devoted to pleasures he gave little attention to his kingdom ; 
and entrusting fully the universal sovereignty to his younger 
brother Nirupama he relaxed his task as a ruler. 

17- 18 (V. 12). To him who was called Kali-vallabha and 
who was a sporting eastern mountain on which rose the moon in the 
shape of the triple umbrella, ^ was born Jagattunga, the lion, who 
overpowered the intoxicated elephants in the form of his enemies. 

18- 19 (V. 13). His son who was saluted by kings, and 
who oppressed the lord of serpents by the weight of his army, 
was ISlrpatungadeva, who in order to humble as it were the pride of 
Gods founded the city of Manyakheta, which laughed in contempt 
at the capital of the Lord of Gods. 

19- 21 (V. 14). His son the truthful Krsnaraja was Lord ' 
of the earth for a long time, — he who terrified the Gurjara, who 
destroyed the excessive pride of prosperity entertained by the 

3- Bvet~diapa£ra4rUaya=::=thetxiph umbrella, the emfoiem of a chakra- 
mrUn. 


Z. G. Emdmigar 


illustrious Lata, wlio was tie preceptor to initiate tie Gaudas into 
tie vow of iumility, wio deprived tie people on tie seasiore 
(Samudra) ^ of tieir sleep, and wiose command was ionoured iy 
tie Anga, tie Kalmga, tie Ganga, and tie Magadia kings waiting 
at Ms gate. 

21 (V. 15). He iad a son famous iy tie name Jagattunga, 
a moon to tie eyes of women. Before ie could ascend tie tirone 
ie was taken to ieaven by tie creator at tie request of tie ieavenly 
damsels. 

22- 23 (V. 16). His son Indraraja protected tie earth. The 
God of Love, for fear of indignity likely to be caused (in future) 
by iis beauty, as it were, iad Ms body reduced to ashes even before 
through pride by means of tie &e of tie wrath of Pinaka-pani, 
(Siva). 

23- 24 (V. 17). Prom him was born Amogiavarsa as Eama 
was bom of Dasaratia, tie store-iouse of beauty, tie greatness 
of wiose power was shown by tie breaking of a terrible bow. ^ 

24- 25 (V. 18). He having immediately, out of love for 
iis father, gone to ieaven, iis younger brother of tie famous 
name Govinda-raja, tie ornament of tie world of men, and the 
source of tie sportive pleasures of love, ruled tie earth. 

26-26 {V. 19). He too with iis intelligence caught in tie net 
of tie eyes of women, displeased all by taking to a vicious course 
iis limbs becoming enfeebled as iis constitution was deranged on 
account of tie aggravation of maladies (like the constituents^ of 
tie body politic divided by tie disaffection produced by iis 
vices^), and iis innate strength and spirit having cooled down, he 
perished. 

^ Samudra means those bom of the ocean, and hence people living on 
the sea-shore. 

2 God Siva has in his hand a bow by name Finaka. 

3 Raudra-dhanu means a terrible bow, and also pnmiingiy the mighty 

bow which was broken by RdmaB>% the Bmyamvara of Slid, tbe 

Breaking of a bow by Amoghavarsa refers to bis war with the Cera king, who 
had a bow for his emblem. 

^ The attributes do^~pmhopa and tejas are to be interpreted in two 
ways. 
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26-28 (V. 20). Then king Anioghavarsa, the son of Jagat- 
timga, the first among the wise, the ocean of nectar in the form of 
unfailing words, being entreated by the feudatories to maintain the 
greatness of the sovereignty of the Rattas, and also sent by God 
iiva (Piiiaka-pani), who desired the prosperity of the family of Hari, 
ascended the glorious throne of a hero. 

28-30 (V, 21). Round the broad space of whose forehead 
was tied the royal fi.llet by the friendly bordering princes in joy 
at the same time when by the (hostile) members of the circle of states 
were folded in awe their hands ; at the sight of his momiting on the 
back of impetuous and lordly elephants blind with rut, the hordes 
of his enemies, being panic-stricken, resorted to the mountains 
though (once intended) for sport. 

30- 31 (V. 22). A Maim he was in righteousness, a Kartavirya ^ 
in battle, a Bali^ in valour, a Diiipa in attracting the hearts of 
men ; though he acquired high and eternal fame his behaviour 
towards the elderly persons was humble out of modesty. 

31- 33 (V. 23). At the rise of whom, the moon in the sky of 
the family of Hari, signs of success that had before taken delight in 
the wicked persons by dint of the obsession of sin went over to the 
abodes of the meritorious, just as (women) marked by personal 
accomplishments ^ that had formerly taken a fancy to stay with 
their paramours through the influence of darkness of night returned 
to the abodes of their husbands on the advent of the moon. 

33- 34 (V. 24). Obtaming whom, the association of Sri 
and Sarasvati that had long disappeared after the death of Saha- 
sanka came into existence again. 

34- 35 (V. 25). How can one describe him (adequately) 
who was the store of merits ! 0 wonder ! he was observed in battle 

1 Kartavirya is tke General of the Gods (Sendnl). 

2 could not be overpowered in fight by any God or Gods. Vi^hn% 
therefore, in .the garb of a brahmacarin sent him to patal asking of him a gift 
of laud three feet in measurement. 

^ Siddkyamjamh^ do^dndhahdra-valatah^ and sva-svdmindm admit 
of two interpretations one applicable to the signs of success and the other to 
the adulterous women. 


by tlie enemies whom he routed, while by him stood as his helper 
in the sky the moon-crested (&va) worshipped by the saluting Hari 
and Virinci (Bramha). 


35-36 (V. 26). From this supreme lord was born a son, 
the prosperous Idng Krsna-raja, who though vouns; possessed 
enormous strength and became the lord (as KMikeya wa,s born of 


Siva, wielded 
hosts). 


a weapon^— sakti— and was the lord of divine 


36-37 (V. 27). By him, that had brought under lbs .sway 
by his two arms the haughty Eania, was vanquished Sahasrarjuaa. 
though an elderly person in the family of his mother, whose thousand 
arms were (before i.e. in the Parafo-Eama incarnation period) 
lopped off by Eima. 


37-38 (V. 28). His enemies arrogantly tried to transgress 
his mighty^ command, which was the great protecting trench to 
the great city of the kingdom of the prosperous Eattas, and fell 
down themselves. 


38- 39 (Y. 29). By this lord of greatness— Sri- Vailabha^ 
were killed the wicked Dantiga and Vappuka, who seemed to he 
Madhu and Kaitabha risen again on earth to torment men. 

39- 40 (V. 30). Having uprooted the poisonous tree in the 
fonn of Eathyamalla he planted in Gahgapati, ® as in a garden the 
good tree in the form of Bhutarya. 

_ 40-41 CV. 31). It is no wonder that his burning prowess 
whi J completely destroyed the multitude of Gahgas could parch 

up the fragrant sprouts in the form of Anniga. 

4 - 1 . received news of the conquest of all 

e s rong olds in the South simply by the angry glance of his eyes 

^ Kalinjara and Citrakuta, vanished from the heart 

or the Uurjara. 


■ 


Saktmara, and Svamin are the names of God Karlihem 
These words can also be interpreted so as to he applicable to Krsnaraja. 

^ho killed Madhu KaitMa 
3 Gangapati is Gangavadi 12000 in Mysore territory. 


42- 43 (V. 33). Tlie tributary princes from the eastern to 
the western ocean and from the Himalayas to the Island of Simhala 
bowed to him out of fear of severe punishment, though he himself 
was obedient to his father’s commands. 

43 - *-44 {V. 34 ). By his body which had dark glossy colour, 
long arms, and a broad and massive chest, and by his virtuous deeds 
which were the nectar water that fed the creeper in the shape of his 
fame, bnowdng him to be an excellent man ^ (Visnu), and knowing 
him to be able to sustain the heavy responsibility of supporting, 
the earth, -his father, the best of sages who had attained the object 
of life, vanished into the tranrpiil^ light. 

45”46 (V. 35). When the festival of the coronation of this 
favourite of Laksmi who had greatly pleased Hari, at which celestial 
nymphs danced and heavenly rsis pronounced benedictions, had 
taken place amidst great joy, damsels in the form of quarters who 
entertained love for him, who were desirous of surrendering them- 
selves to him, and who trembled nervously when their hand was 
to be taken by him, welcomed that auspicious occasion. 

46-48 (V. 36). He a powerful master of the science of 
politics, desirous of attaining a lofty position deprived some of his 
subordinate chiefs of their places, and established others who were 
deserving, separated some from each other by producing disunion 
and united others, and thus arranged them in a high or low position ; 
just as a proficient master of the science of words (grammar) 
desirous of building a good composition drops some letters from their 
position, introduces others in their gana form, separates some on 
accoimt of their dissimilarity, unites others, and j)laces them in 
various^ ways. 

r PumsoUania literally means an excellent man. It also means 
Visnu. 

2 YUvamhJiar-ahhyuddhtrtaiL refers to Visnu also punningly as be 
lifted the earth in bis third incarnation. 

3 Sdnte dhdmni means in the tranquil light, Le., Brahma. 

^ Luptah gunahhrtah, praiisflidpitah, anyonya-vibJiedato^ viralitdh, 
sanwlesifahy uccdvacam, and siddhuh padasy<-ecchatd can be inteipreted in 
two ways so as to give meanings applicable to a politician and a gramma- 
rian. 
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48-60 (V. 37). Having, with the intention of subduing 
the Southern region, uprooted the race of Colas, devoted their 
lands towards the maintenance of his servants, and made the lords 
of great countries, m., the Ceramma, thePandya, and others along 
with the mighty Simhala, the tributaries, he erected a high column 
at Eamesvara, which was the image as it were of the sprout of the 
creeper in the shape of his glory. 

50-53. And he, the great holy, the great king of kings, the 
supreme lord, the prosperous Akalavarsadeva, the lord of the 
earth, the prosperous Vallahha-narendradeva, who meditated on 
the feet of the great holy, the prosperous Amoghavarsadeva, the 
great Idng of kings, the supreme lord, being happy, commands all 
the Governors of districts, heads of sub-divisions, village headmen, 
leading persons, officers and employees, so far as they may be 
concerned (with these gifts) : 

53-62. Be it known to you that while my glorious army, that 
had conquered the western quarters was encamped at Melpati, 
having uprooted the Cola, and having conquered the southern 
quarters, for the purpose of creating livings (maintenance) out of 
the countries of Simhala, Cola, and Cera, of taking possession of 
the whole property of the lords of provinces, and of erecting temples 
of Krsnesvara, which was like the mountain of his fame, and the 
temple of Ganda-martanda near the (Rama) bridge^ circle, and 
Kala-priya-deva temple in the province of Kanoi which were, 
expansive and curved, etc., eight hundred and eighty-two years of 
the Saka king having elapsed on Wednesday the third day of the 
bright half of Vaisakha of the (cyclic) year Raudra and the con- 
stellation being Revati, for the increase of merit and fame of my 
parents and of myself have I granted by way of concealed gift 
the village by name Rikkati, wffiose boundaries are well-known 
ere now, one of the seven hundred villages situated in the district 
of Aiatage along with the rows of trees in it, along with the assessment 
in grain a,nd gold, s*: 

sj: along with all the pro- 

duce, to the celibate Govindabhatta, who is conversant in Veda 

1 Seiu-cakra refers to the Bridge built by Bama between India and 
Ceylon. 
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and Vedafiga (wiiohas gone to tlie other side of Veda and Vedanga), 
the son of Devabliatta, who was the son of Yautnbhatta, who was 
the son of Ramadevabhatta, of Attreyasa-gotra, and an emigrant 
from Iuiregr«%na ^ in the country of Karhata. (The grant) is to be 
respected (i.e. not to be interfered with) as long as the moon and the 
smx endure. 

62-65. To the east of this village are Sirigraina^ and 
Maligrama'^ to the south Kodovali^ and Cihcavata,^ to the west 
Yerurage^ and Choke, and to the north the village by name 
Miindasage.^ ‘No one should cause obstruction to Govindabhatta 
while he cultivates the village (lands of ) Rikkati denned by these 
four boundaries or causes it to be cultivated, enjoys it or causes it 
to be enjoyed. And he who causes obstruction will incur all the 
five ^eat sins and the minor ones. It is said : — 

65- -66. He who grants lands, dwells in heaven for 60,000 
years ; but he, who takes it away, and he who abets the act, 
dwells as long in hell. 

66- 67. Those who take away land grants are born as black 
serpents living in dry hollows (of trees) in the wilderness of the 
Vindhyas. 

67. The earth was enjoyed by Sagara and others. To him will 
go the fruit (of the gift) whosoever masters the earth, at whatever 
time. 

67- 68. This is a common bridge of merit in the case of kings, 
(bridge of danadharma with the help of which they can cross the 
worldly ocean), and (as such) it should be maintained by you. 
Thus does Eamabhadra often and often request all the kings to be. 

( I am indebted to Profs. S. S. Sukhthankar and N. G. Shindo 
for the translation of some of the verses.) 

r Koregaon. 2 Sajani. 3 Managaon. 

^ Pattana KojJovali. ^ Cincavada. ® Herie. 

^ Ookak. s Mudasinge. 
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{Continued from VoL 9, page 78.) 
CHAPTER VI 


AHIS AND VRTRAS— ADVERSE DEMONS 


(1) Vrtra — Encompassing Cloud . — ^It has been mentioned 
before that adverse meteorological conditions were metaphorically 
supposed to have been caused by demons. By far the most impor- 
tant of the individual aerial demons of the Rg-Veda is Vrtra who 
has sometimes the form of a serpent and whose name literally means 
encompasser, coverer, engulfer, encloser or a swallower of celestial 
waters. He is called rain-obstructor, rain-withholder and is said 
to lie beneath the feet of torrents which he encompasses by his 
greatness. The darkness is said to compass round him. The 
poet says There darkness stood, the vault that stayed the waters’ 
flow ; in Vrtra’s hollow side the rain cloud lay concealed, but Indra 
smote the rivers which the obstructor stayed, flood following 
after flood down steep declivities”. The rain-obstructor is said 
to be in mid-air’s lowest deep and from the lofty place above, Indra 
hurls Vrtra down or, as is said in one stanza, shatters into pieces 
the broad massive cloud. Nothing availed this Vrtra, neither 
lightning nor thunder nor hailstorm nor mist which he had spread 
round him in his fight with Indra. It will be seen that Vrtra 
represents a dark overhanging cloud with which the sky is 
overcast. It is supposed that ram streams lie concealed above 
this cloud. Indra by his thunderbolt of lightning slays the 
demon and rain streams flow over the Earth. 


(2) Samhara — Water-Concealing Cloud .' — ^Another meteoro- 
logical demon is Sambara. The word literally means water- 
concealer. He is frequently associated with mountain and repre- 
sents a water-concealing cloud. Once he is connected with autumn. 
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Tlius India discovered Sambara in the fortieth autimin as he 
dwelt among the monntams ; he slew Sambara of the momitains, 
brought Sambara from the mountain down, smote Sambara 
from fche lofty hill. He appears to represent a water-concealing 
cloud mountain which may lie against the horizon and obstruct 
light. 

(3} Arbiida — Water-Bearing Cloud, — This demon is described 
as a watery monster. Indra draws forth the kine of guileful 
Arbuda from the mountains’ hold, and brings down the dwelling 
place, the height of lofty Arbuda ; once Indra is said to have pierced 
Arbuda with frost. Literally the word means water-giver or 
water-cutter. 

(i) Vala — Cloud-Roch or Cloud-RUge. — The word literally 
means covering or cave. He is a stable of cows or a guardian of 
clouds. He keeps the clouds confined in a cave which is said to be 
rich in cows or clouds. India rushing against the mountain broke 
the never-broken ridge of Vala. Vala stole the cows of the gods 
and hid them in a cave, that is, kept the light and waters imprisoned 
in dark clouds. 

(5) Susi^a — Hissing and Scorching Wind, — ^Etymologically 
the word means hisser or scorcher. He is interpreted as a personi- 
fication of excessive heat before the rains. As there is a band of 
.Maruts so there is a brood of Susna. Indra with a roar that 
fills the woods forces down on the winds’ head the stores which 
Susna kept confined. He is a child of the mist, couched in 
darkness. Indra crushed with his bolt Susna’s quick moving 
castle of clouds. He is sometimes associated with Kuyava, the 
harvest spoiler. He would also represent the hissing winds which 
dry up crops. 

(6) Kuyava — Harvest Spoiler, — Etymologically the word 
means causing bad com or harvest. He is a harvest spoiler. He is 
said to cast foam amid the waters. The rivers delight him by 
bearing milk upon their waters. The foam and the milk appear to 
represent the thin layer of ice on the surface. The poet then asks 
for a share of sunlight which would melt the frost and requests 

India to do no barm to tbpi Vftt nnhom otffttSri’ntt' not tn rAnd t.bA 
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apparently referring to tie standing crops. Tie demon represents 
winter frost wiici spoils tie yava (barley) crop and w^iici is so 
detrimental even now to the wheat crop. 

(7) Oeneml Remarks . — These are the principal meteorological 
demons ; there are others mentioned occasionally but not included 
here. The first four represent various kinds of clouds which 
obstruct the rains or light ; the fifth is a scorching wind while the 
sixth is a plague of harvest. 

From the constant association of the cloud demons to moun- 
tains or caves ox rocks or ridges, it appears that terrestrial mountains 
were not altogether absent from the minds of the poets. Even 
now rainfall in the Punjab hills is greater than rainfall in the Punjab 
plains due to clouds passing over the plains and rising against the 
hills. The mountains thus become the robbers of clouds or rain- 
streams. This phenomenon produces over the plains a thin over- 
hanging film of vaporous cloud and fast-moving cloud rocks, 
or cloud ridges and cloud forts against the horizon, creating drought 
and obstructing light. India’s connection with the release of the 
terrestrial rivers makes this inference about the association of the 
cloud mountains with terrestrial mountains in the minds of the 
poets, when they referred to these adverse demons, quite probable. 
It may be of interest to mention here that Sambara is still the 
name of a lake in the Aravalli hills and Arbuda is the Sanskrit 
name for Mount Ahu. These hills also even now induce the mon- 
soon rains towards their neighbourhood at the expense of the dis- 
tant plains. 


CHAPTBE VIL 
FAMINES. 

(1) Description of General Famine GondUions . — ^Direct reference 
to famine occurs in about half a dozen places while references to 
indigence, poverty, destitution, hunger are not infrequent. Usurers 
are condemned. There are occasions when the distress due to 
famine seems to be considerable. Then the worshippers go to 
Indra as the only god who can show them grace, set them free from 
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misery and famine, deliver them from the dire curse and the darken- 
ing sorrow and succour them with his help. It is wished that they 
may subdue all famine and evil want with store of grain and cattle. 

(2) Prayers for Eainfall seems to have been ever 

present to the minds of the Rg-Vedic poets, and prayers for rain 
are very frequent. Gods are asked to give the balmy rain and sweet 
plenteous food and to bedew there pasturage with the milk of heaven. 
Indeed the greatest achievement of the greatest of the Rg-Vedic 
gods is rainfall and the greatest evil attributed to the greatest demon 
is his rain-withholding malignity. That drought conditions pre- 
vailed frequently in the Punjab is a proposition which does not 
admit of doubt. 

(3) The Twelve-Year Pamim . — Hymn 98 of Book X of the 
Rg-Veda in which the gods are constantly requested to send down 
the celestial waters which stood obstructed in the firmament is 
said to have been based on a legend relating to a famine which lasted 
for twelve years. The legend is narrated in a treatise on Vedic 
deities written about 509 b.o., the date of the Vedic hymn being 
of course uncertain. Also Hymn 112 of Book IX is said to relate 
to the different occupations which people pursue in times of drought. 
Such legends indicate occasional occurrence of prolonged periods 
of distress due to droughts and famines. (See also Chapter IX.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


RTUS— SEASONS.' 

(1) Significance of the Word Rtu . — ^The word used to denote 
the conception of the order of the world is Rta. It connects itself 
with the alternation of day and night, the regular passage of the 
sun through the heavens, or the unswerving motion of the rain 
in its fall from heaven and of the streams along their courses. 
Everything in the wmrld which is concerned as showing regularity 
of action may be said to have Rta for its principle. The Rtus 
or the seasons were thus conceived of as phenomena which were 
marked by a distinct regularity of occurrence. 

(2) Number of Seasons in a Year—Tiwee, Four, Five, Six . — 
In later literature, as well as at places in the Rg-Veda, the seasons 
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are said to be six in inimber being conveniently commensurate 
with twelve months of the year, each season extending over two 
months. Sometimes the seasons are said to be five, by combining 
the two whose characteristics might have appeared to be similar, 
or to be four of ninety days each. Also seasons are said to be 
three only. Traces of a division of the year into winter and summer 
do not appear clearly in the Rg-Veda. 

(3) Names and Descriptions of the Seasons, — Baim^ Autumn^ 
Winter, Spring, Smnmer , — The Rainy season is the parent season — 
the most important of the seasons. Hymns to Parjanya or the 
rain-cloud god and the reference to frogs and springing up of vegeta- 
tion leave no doubt as to the character of the season. It is connect- 
ed with plenteous food and autumnal fruitage. The use of the 
word Sarad which means autumn as a designation of the year is 
common in the Rg-Veda because it denotes harvest, a time of over- 
whelming importance to an agricultural people. The year is also 
designated by the word Hima which means winter. Winter is 
said to rob trees of their foliage and the poet is said to cleave close 
to the gods as to a cloak in winter. The rainy season, the autumn 
and the winter are the three seasons which are mentioned frequently 
and with any characteristic attributes. The word for spring occurs 
only twice in the collection and the word for summer only once 
without any distinctive attributes. The hymns in which they 
occur are also later hymns. The word used in the later literature 
or the dewy season which is the sixth season of the year between 
winter and spring does not occur in the Rg-Veda though references 
to dews are frequent. An apparent conclusion seems to be that 
winter, rains and autumn are the three seasons which attracted the 
notice of the Rg-Vedic Indians. 

(4) Meteorological Significance of the Changes in the Number 
of the Seasons .' — The growth of the divisions of the seasons from 
three to five is suggestive of climatic fluctuations; also certain 
hymns which ignore winter and insist on rains indicate a different 
place and time of origin from those which refer to winter conditions. 
To the west of the Punjab and round the frontier hills winter 
rains are more important, while in the south-east Punjab the monsoon 
rains are equally valuable and autumns acquire a distinct charac- 
teristic. For other seasons there is no distinctive difference between 
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the weather of the west and the east Punjab. In the west Punjab 
the distinctive seasons are winter and summer ; in the east Punjab 
the rainy and autumn seasons are equally important. Thus the 
change in the number of seasons may be due to the changes in the 
localities on present climatic basis. This does not however preclude 
the probability of real climatic changes during Eg-Vedic period. 

(5) Meteorological Significance of the Frequent Occurrence of the 
Phrases Hundred Winters and Hundred Autumns — These 
expressions occur frequently in connection with long life and 
prosperity, both being synonymous with the actual span of life 
of hundred years. Thus the poets wish that they may live a hun- 
dred autumns or hundred winters. It has been held by some that 
the phrase hundred winters refers to hymns which are earlier in 
point of time and hundred autumns to hymns of later period and 
that the prevailing climate of the Punjab was cold at j&rst but 
changed later to conditions under which autumn was of importance. 
Most of these references have been collected together and it is 
found that the phrase hundred autumns occurs some 16 times and 
hundred winters about 14 times. The former occurs some 8 times 
in Books I and X, and the latter 7 times in Book VI. Autumns 
are connected indiscriminately with all gods, while winters are 
connected 7 times with Agni. There appears to be some slight 
justification for the association of winters with an earlier period, 
which supports the inference about climatic changes during Eg- 
Vedic age deduced in Chapter IX. It is natural that an agricultural 
community would wish to live to eat the fruits of their agricultural 
labours, and the phrases probably refer to the winter crops and the 
rainy season crops, being used in the hymns in accordance with 
their relative importance in sequence of time and change in 
locality. 

CHAPTER IX. 

SOME METEOBOLOGICAL FEATURES OF PRESENT CLIMATIC 
CONDITIONS AND REMARKS ON A POSSIBLE DEDUCTION OF 
A CHANGE OP CLBIATE FROM THE RG-VEDA. 

For a meteorological purpose the region of the seven rivers 
may be represented by Peshawar, Lahore and Ambala ; November 
to April may be called winter and May to October summer. The 
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outstanding feature of present meteorology of tlie Punjab regions 
is the recurrence of winter precipitation as well as monsoon rainfall. 
Winter precipitation amounts to about 58 per cent, of the total 
annual rainfall at Peshawar, to about 19 per cent, at Lahore and 
to about 18 per cent, at Ambala. At Peshawar there are IG rainy 
days in winter and 10 rainy days in the monsoon season, the respec- 
tive days for Lahore and Ambala being 9 and 19 and 12 and 31 
respectively. It is clear that winter precipitation is a predominant 
feature in the west, and monsoon precipitation in the east of the 
Punjab. The incidence of periodic rainfall from year to year is 
more irregular during winter than during summer. Average wind 
velocity is generally low with a tendency to less winds in winter 
than in the monsoon. There are only 3 days in the year when the 
velocity of the winds exceeds twice the normal amount at Pesha- 
war, 15 such days at Lahore and 69 at Ambala. There are about 
27 thunderstorms in a year at Lahore ; they are more frequent in the 
monsoon than in winter, being about 3 to 5 in the mid-monsoon 
month and about 1 in the mid-winter month. A thunderstorm gives 
about an inch of rain on an average. So far as actual temperature 
effects are concerned there are no very striking differences between 
the west and the east Punjab. Conditions are favourable for 
the formation of frost in December and January and more so in 
the west than in the east of the region. It is curious that no 
prominence is given in the Eg- Veda to actual dust-storm descriptions 
which are numerous under present climatic conditions. The 
existence of immense forests is significant in this connection. 

These features of the present climatic conditions can be seen 
more or less in the Rg-Vedic descriptions of various deities, but 
their historical sequence described in Chapter III, (5) and (G), 
and their relative importance in the Rg~Veda suggest climatic 
changes during the period of its composition. Such changes 
cannot be explained as will be presently seen, by assuming 
different localities as the places of composition of various hymns. 
Nor can, as has already been observed in the last paragraph of 
Chapter V, (G), the small changes in the surface configurations of 
rivers, sea and desert explain them. For their explanation, 
therefore, other sources may now be considered. 
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be due to cycles extending over long periods of the order of several 
centuries, a certain set of climatic features prevailing over a set of 
years in tlie neighboiirliood of tbe crest of tlie periodic curve, and 
meteorologically opposite features prevailing over anotlier set of 
years in the neighbourhood of the trough of the periodic curve. 
The period of composition of the Eg-Vedic hymns also extends over 
several centuries. If these long-period climatic changes do really 
exist, the apparent differences in the Sg-Vedic descriptions can be 
explained on this basis. On the one hand the long-period theory 
would explain the Eg-Vedic climatic differences, while on the other 
the Eg-Vedic climatic differences wmuld strengthen the validity 
of an assumption of long-period climatic cycles in meteorological 
phenomena. Thus the Kg-Veda and the theory of long-period 
cycles mutually support each other. 

This theory of periodic fluctuations in climate offers an opportu- 
nity for building up climatic curves from older traditions and 
literary records and from migrations of people and the waxing and 
waning of civilisation- which may be supposed to have been due to 
climatic reasons. In 'Climate through the Ages'} Dr. C. E. P. 
Brooks discusses climatic fluctuations and builds up climatic curves 
for the last 7,000 years over Europe and Western Asia. He finds 
that conditions of maximum wetness existed about 5000 b.c. and 
changed from wet to dry from 5000 b.c. to about 2000 B.c. when 
maximum dryness prevailed. Another such wave, disregarding 
the minorfluct nations, followed between this date and 500 a.d., 
maximum conditions of wetness having occurred about 800 b.c. 
and of dryness about 2000 b.c. and 500 a.b. During this whole 
period he regards the geographical factors of climate as remaining 
practically constant and the p;robabie source of climatic changes is 
sought for in variations of solar radiation. The curve of wetness 
in Asia agrees closely with that of Europe and considering that 
they are based on entirely different and independent data the 
measure of agreement points to widespread climatic changes. 
It should be remembered in this connection that, so far as the 
Punjab is concerned, this agreement might refer principally to 
winter conditions. 
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Tlie .Eg4\xlio evidence for such climatic fluctuations may now 
be discussed. The meteorological conditions described in the 
Eg- Veda point to three distinct periods. The first period is dominat- 
ed by Vanina when rains were more or less peaceful in their inci- 
dence, imassociated with lightning and thunder, and were probably 
regularly distributed throughout the year. This was also a period 
of cold weather, generally, when the cult of domestic fire worship 
existed and the Sun was a beneficent deity. The second period is 
dominated by the Maruts or the storm gods when winter depres- 
sions gave copious rains for prolonged periods. The third and 
the last period was dominated by Indra who had to fight against 
all adverse conditions of climate, including droughts, and when 
monsoon rains, as exemplified in Parjanya, were a feature of the 
Punjab climatology. It is probably because of his being the last in 
the seipience that Indra is so often thought of in the Rg~Veda. 
Thus during the Rg-Vedic period, a period of little climatic fluctua- 
tions was followed by a period of wetness, and this in its turn was 
followed by a subsequent period of dryness. 

In Brooks’s clima.tic curves the change from wet to dry occurred 
between 850 B.c. to 600 A.n. and from 5000 b.o. to 2000 b.o. Now 
there is overwhelming evidence in Sanskrit literature to show 
that the codification of the Rg-Veda took place long before the 
commencement of the Christian era ; under the circumstances, 
the composition of the Rg-Veda must have taken place not 
from 850 b.c. to 600 a.b., but from 5000 b.c. to 2000 b.c., as 
exemplified in the transition from the Maruts or winter depressional 
storms to droughts and dryness connoted by Indra, and must 
have extended to earlier periods, as exemplified in Vanina who 
was one of the oldest of the Rg-Vedic gods and belonged to the 
Indo-Iranian period. 

As Brooks’s climatic curves are derived from independent 
sets of data and as the climatic sequence in the Rg-Veda supports 
the realities of the fluctuations exhibited in the curves, the corres- 
pondence between the two is, noteworthy. Incidentally it may be 
inferred that the evidence of the climatic changes would place the 
date of composition of the %-Vedic hymns to a period extending 
from 2000 b.o. to about 6000 b.c* or earlier. It remains to be 
seen whether indications of the wet period about 800 b.c. and the 
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dry period about 500 a.d. are found in the later Vedas and in 
later Sanskrit literature. 

The interest of this paper lies in the antiquity of the data, 
in their interpretation, and hi the sifting for meteorological purposes 
of a large amount of Kg-Vedic literature. 

The meteorological deductions refer to the modern Punjab 
and the ISTorth-West Frontier Province and the seat of meteorolo- 
gical activity is said to be the middle regions of the firmament 
with the earth at the bottom and the heavens at the top. The 
Bg-Vedic hymns contahi meteorological information expressed in 
metaphorical language. 

In conclusion I wish to express my thanks to Mr. D. Sankara 
Narayanan of the Library Section of the Indian Meteorological 
Department, Poona, for the assistance he has given me in the 
verification of the Rg-Vedic stanzas in the Appendix from the 
original Sanskrit text and in the revision of the first draft of 
this paper. My thanks are also due to the scholars who have 
kindly gone over my draft copy and given me their remarks or 
criticisms. 


CHAPTER X. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS ON THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES OP 
KG-VEBIC METEOROLOGY. 

(1) In the Rg-Veda expression is given to regularity in 
periodic meteorological phenomena with a reference to comparatively 
peaceful precipitation in descriptions of Varuna. 

(2) The story of the Maruts or the depressional storms now 
called western disturbances is written with some minuteness and 
shows a keen perception of meteorological phenomena. The 
depressional storms are preceded by a red glow in the slrf covered 
with cloud patches, are accompanied with lightning, thunder, 
destructive -winds and copious rains, and are characterised by a 
rotatory motion and motion of translation from west to east. 

(3) The first burst of the monsoon (Parjanya) is characteristic, 
being accompanied by thunder, lightning and some wind, and 
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followed by tbe springing np of vegetation wHcli is tbe food of 

living beings. 

(4) Droughts with overcast skies appear to have been of 
frequent occurrence and were brought to an end by Indra through 
some sort of lightning influence after a strenuous meteorological 
conflict giving rise to rains and river floods. 

(5) Cbroiiologically the peaceful and regular periodic incidence 
of meteorological phenomena appear to have been followed by their 
irregular incidence. 

(6) At first depressional storms mostly of the winter type 
wmre all-important. Later, descriptions of struggle against drought 
and acciuisition of rain became prominent. 

(7) Sunshine was desired rather than disliked ; it is said to 
be beneficent and not maleficent. 

(8) Fire is said to be omnipresent and, with the waters, is 
conceived as one of the principal factor of generation ; in the form 
of lightning it is instrumental in the production of rain. It is the 
centre of domestic life and recalls the drawing-room fireside of cold 
countries. 

(9) The force of the monsoonal winds is conspicuous by 
its absence except in connection with the first burst of the 
monsoon, indicating the occurrence of rainfall only in connection 
with thunder-storms and depressional storms. 

(10) The initial red glow of the sky is associated with the 
subsequent destructive agency of lightning. 

(11) The importance of the regular recurrence of the seasons 
is indicated by their being personified and honoured as deities. 

(12) The commingling of light and water in the firmament is 
expressed in various ways and an afternoon rainbow is one of the 
consequences. 

(13) There is a slight justification for believing that lunar 
effects on the production of rainfall were occasionally present in 
the minds of the Eg-Vedie poets. 

(14) The graceful and descriptive lyrics in connection with 
Dawn are of some importance to atmospheric optics ; her connection 
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variegated clouds, misty skies, monung dews and watery 
regions of the firmament is of meteorological interest. 

(15) Twilight or possibly Zodiacal light is connected with 
fresh and sweet and nourishing morning dews. 

(16) The waters are deified and appear to be of primary 
importance, explaining the frequent occurrence of prayers for rain- 
fall and the inclusion of much meteorological matter in these 

religious and sacrificial hymns. 

(17) Eivers were also deified ; Sarasvati was a mighty river ; 
they were not easily fordable ; they started from the mountains, 
speeding on to the ocean ; rainfall was rare in the desert, and springs 
in the desert were fully appreciated. 

(18) The Eg-Vedic flora and fauna may indicate climatic 
conditions. The country was covered with immense forests and forest 
conflagrations were frequent. Agriculture was known and both 
the winter and the monsoon crops appear to have been raised. 
Good pasture lands were desired, and herds of cows and horses had 
value ; the tiger was unknown and the elephant was a strange 
creature. 

(19) Adverse meteorological factors took the form of over- 
hanging cloud sheets or cloud masses unproductive of rain, or 
scorching or hissing winds, or harvest spoiling frosts. 

(20) Famines were not infrequent ; they caused considerable 
distress and necessitated storage of grain. 

(21) Descriptions of seasons are not striking; their number 
is variable, being three, four, five or six ; rains, winter and autumn 
are mentioned frequently, while spring is mentioned only twice 
and summer only once. An indefinite number for the seasons and 
a frequent designation of the year by winter have led some to 
postulate a change in climate during the ^.g-Vedic age. 

(22) From the foregoing description it is possible to deduce: 
(1) clouded skies with occasional thunderstorm rains in the monsoon 
season, (2) fairly frequent droughts, scarcity and occasional famines, 
(3) predominance of winter rains and prevalence during winter 
of greater amoimt of rainfall and colder conditions, (4) frequent 
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dew with occasional frost, (5) indistinctness of spring and (6) less 
severe summers, during the Kg-Vedic age. The period of several 
centuries which is covered by the composition of these hymns is so 
extensive that any long-period climatic changes would introduce 
such irregularities in the descriptions. Curves of such climatic 
changes as given by Brooks in his ‘ CUwate through the Ages ’ 
accord with Rg-Vedic descriptions and it has been deduced that 
the period of composition would extend from about 2000 B.c. to 
about 6000 b.c. or earlier. 
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Rg-Vedio References with a table of Contents 

The appendix contains a list of Bg-Vedic stanzas which have been 
utilised in writing the text. The stanzas appropriate to each paragraph 
are enumerated under the heading which specifies it and these may be 
considered to be my authority for the views contained in that paragraph. 

2. In the references, the first figure represents the number of the book 
or ‘Mandala the second figure represents the number of the hymn or ‘ Siikta’ 
and the third figure represents the number of the stanza or ‘ BK It 
should be noted that the eleven Valakhilya hymns which occur in some 
editions after h3rmii number 48 of the eighth book are excluded from 
the serial numbering adopted here so that hymns numbered 49 to 92 in these 
references correspond to hymns numbered 60 to 103 of the other edition. 

3. Meteorological matter is scattered haphazard throughout the Eg- 
Vedic compilation and the present work consists mainly in selecting suitable 
Bg-Vedic references, in classifying them under principal meteorological 
events, and in presenting a connected thesis on Kg-Vedic Meteorology. The 
difficulty of selection is enhanced by the great variety in the mode of presenta- 
tion of the same theme by various Rg-Vedic poets and by the metaphorical 
language of the Rg-Veda. In a preliminary work of this kind these circum- 
stances have led me to give a fairly large number of references even at the 
risk of redundance. Thus in some places a whole meteorological idea in 
the text would be expressed by more than one stanza while at other places 
the idea would be fitly expressed by a portion of the stanza only ; 
occasionally the Rg-Vedic stanza though apparently unintelligible by 
itself would be found to give the proper meaning if interpreted with reference 
to the Rg-Vedio context. Generally my interpretations are supported by 
notes on the stanzas by one or other of the European Vedic scholars. 

4. In spite of these difficulties it will be found that the meteorological 
idea contained in a paragraph is supported by the collective evidence of the 
Bg-Vedic references pertaining to that paragraph ; and it is hoped that the 
paper as a whole will be found to represent correctly the meteorological 
features of the Punjab area as obtained from the Rg-Vedic references. It 
is also hoped that Meteorologists will have little difficulty in appreciating the 
phenomena which are expressed in modern meteorological language and in 
following my views and conclusions, 

CHAPTER I. — Preface, 

(1) Interest of the work. 

(2) Sources of information. 

(3) Arrangement adopted. 

(4) Limits of inquiry and lines of tether work, 

' ' ' ' ' -k -ri .t O 
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CHAPTEE II.— iNTEODTicTioiir. 

(1) Extent of the Rg-Yeda. 

(2) Antiquity of the Kg-Yeda. (6 .21 .5) (3 .32 .13) (5.31.6) (7.29.4) 

(10.92.10). 

(3) Geographical limits of the Rg-Yeda. (8ee Chapter V 6 infra.) 

(4) General nature of Kg-Yedic Gods. 

(5) Kg-Vedic cosmogony. (8.10.6) (7.6.7) (1.124.5) (8.89.9) 

(10 .158 .1) (1 .139 .11) (10 .121 .5). 

(6) Bg-Yedic cosmology. (4.56.3) (10.121.1) (10.121.7) (10.123,1) 
* (1.164 .35) (1.164 .50) (10 .90 .8). 

(7) Nature of Rg-Yedic data. 

(8) Meteorological metaphors of the Rg-Yeda. (8.89,9) (5.31.3) 

(1.164.41) (1.164.42) (10.73.9) (1.64.5) (5.85.4) (8.7.10) 

(7.64.1) (3.55.17) (3.55.13) (8.32.25) (1.51.4) (1.11.5) 

(1 .32 .11) (1 .32 .8) (2 .17 .1) (4 .1 .15) (8 .7 .7) (1 .131 .4) (9 .108 .6^. 

(2 .19 .3) (6 ,17 .6) (6 .66 .1) (1 .166 .6) (5 .62 .7) (8 .33 .11) (4 .3 .7) 

(5.54.12) (1.168.8) (1.79.2) (1.37.10) (6.66 10) (1.157.4) 

(5.77.3) (4.45.3) (3.62.16) (7.64.1) (5.62.4). 

CHAPTER HI.— -Peincipal Meteoeological Deities. 

( 1 ) Yaruna — ^The encompassing sky, 

A Connection with all-pervading law. (1.25.10) (1,25.11) 
(7,34.11) (6.70.1) (1,24.10) (1.25.9) (1.25.7) (1.25.8) 
(7.66 .11) (5.66.1). 

B Connection with waters and water vapour. (1 .161 .14) (9 .73 .3) 
(2.38.8) (9.90.2) (5,85.6) (2.28.4) (1.184.3) (7,64.1) 

(5.62.4) (5.85.3) (6,85.4) (7.62.5) (3.62.16) (8.25.6) 

(7 .66 .4) (8,58 .12), 

G Connection with regular and periodic rains. (5 .62 .3) (7 .64 ,2) 

(5.63.1) (5.63.2) (5.63.3) (5.63.4) (5.63.5) (5.63.6) 
(5.63.7). 

D OIiTonological position of Yaruna. (5.62.4) (1.184.3). 

E Meteorological interpretation of Yaruna. 

(2) Maruts — Depressional storms. 

A Birth and Precursors, (5.52.16) (2,34.2) (1 .168.9) (8.83.1) 

(8 .83 .2) (3 .26 .4) (1 ,39 .6) (8 .7 .28) (5 .58 .7) (1 .134 .4). 

B Connection with lightning and thunder. (6,66.2) (1,172.1) 
(8.7.25) (1,168.5) (1.37.2) (1.23.12) (1,168.8). 

C Connection with winds* (8 .7 .3) (6 .66 .10) (1 .23 .11) (10 .78 .3) 

(5 .56 .3) . 

D Connection with rain. (1.64.11) (1.19.7) (1.87*2) (1.38.9) 

(5.59.5) (5.54.3) (1*85.6) (5.65.5) (1.37.10) (1.37,11) 
(8 .7 .10) (1 .168 *8) (5 M .6} (6 .49 .11). 
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E Connection with destruction. (8 .7 .4) (1.39.5) (1.64,7) 

(1.166.5) (1.39.3) (7.56.9) (5.54 6) (7.57.4) (1.166.6). 

F EevoMng motion, (5 .58 .5) (8 .7 .35) (5 ,59 .6) (8 .20 .14) 
(10.78 .4) (5.53.11) (7.56.3). 

G Motion of Translation. (5.52.3) (5.55.1) (2.34.5) (8.20.18) 
(5.54.10) (6.66.7) (5.59.2) (7,56.2) (5 .61 .1) (1 .167 .2) 

(8.20,1) (8 .7,7) (5 .53 .8). 

H Western origin. (5.53.9) (10 .78 .6) (8.20.24) (5.52.9) 

(8,20.25) (8.20.26) (8.83,12) (5.58,8) (5.55.7) (8.7.14) 

(5 .56 .4) (8 .7 .5) (8 .7 .34). 

I Meteorological interpretation of the Maruts, (5.53.1). 

(3) Parjanya — Rain-cIond. 

A Description and Association. (5,83.1) (5.83.5) (1.164,51) 

(5.53.6) (1.38.9) (7.101.4) (5,83.8) (7.36.3) (5.83.3) 

(5.83.7) (5.83.10) (7.103.1) (7.103.9) (5.83.9) (5.83.2) 
(7 .101 .3) (5 .83 .10). 

B After effects of Parjanya rain. (5 .83 .4) (7 .103 .3) (7 .103 .7) 
0 Connection with gods of European countries. 

D Meteorological interpretation of Parjanya. 

(4) Indra — ^The successful fighter, 

A Necessity of Indra. 

B The great mythical fight with the demons. (1 .32 .11) (1 .32 .1) 

(1.52.8) (6.24.6) (1.80.4) (1.80.5) (1.32.7) (6.25.4) 

( 10.112 . 8 ) ( 2 . 11 . 6 ). 

C The fight against adverse meteorological factors — cloud moun- 
tains, cloud rocks, cloud forts. (2 .11 ,9) (1 .133 .6) (2 .11 .5) 

(1.57.6) (6.17.5) (8.53.5) (1.80.8) (3.54.20) (8,1.28) 

(2.14.6) (5.32.1) (1.57.2) (6.39.2) (8.85.2) (1.51.4) 

(1 .174 .2) (1 .131 .4) (7 49 .5) (2 .19 .6). 

D Release of rain streams. (4 47 .2) (4 .19 .7) (1 .61 .10) (1 .10 .7) 

(6.17.5) (6.43.3) (5.30.4) (8.32.25). 

E Release of light beams. (8 .78 .4) (2 .19 .3) (1 .52 .8) (1 .51 .4) 

(6.32.2) (6.17.5) (6.17.6) (4.16.9), 

F Release of river fioods, (4 .19 ,8) (10.111,9) (10.111.10) 

(5.32.2) (3,33.6) (10.89.7) (1.32.12) (2 42.12) (1.32.2) 

(2.19.3) (1.32,1) (4 4 7 4) (6.32.5) (8,85.1) (8.85.2) 

(8 .85 .18). 

G Help in earthly battles. (3 .34 .9) (1 .130 .8) (10 .42 .4) (6 .46 .11) 

(7.30.3) . 

H India’s appearance and power. (10 .96 .3) (10 .96 .4) (10 .22 .6) 

(3.30.5) (6.24.7) (1,80.15) (2.12,2) (2.17.5) (10.44.8) 
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I Indra the supreme Ood of Bg-Vedio Indiana (7,32.16) 

J Meteorological interpretation of Indra. 

(5) Indra-Varuna — change in their relative importance during the 

Bg-Vedic age. 

A Historical account. 

B Account in Rg-Vedic hymns of rivalry and adjustment. 

(4.42.2) (4*.42.4) (4.42.5) (4.42.6) (4.42.7) (10.124.3) 

(10 .124 .4) (10 .124 .5) (7.82,5) (7 .82 .6) (7 .83 .9). 

C Meteorological interpretation of the accounts. (10.75.2) 

(3.33.6) , 

(6) Indra-Maruts — change in their relative importance during the 

Rg-Vedic age. 

A Accounts in Rg-Vedic hymns of their friendship and rivalry. 

(5.42.6) (l’.52.15) (5.30.6) (3.32.4) (10.73.1) (1.100.3) 

(1.101.2) (5.31.10) (8.85.7) (1.170.2) (1.170.5) (1,171.4) 

(1 .171 .6) (1 .165 .6) (1 ,165 .7) (1 .165 .8) (1 .165 ,9) (1 .165 .11) 
(1.166.12). 

B Meteorological interpretation of the account 
CHAPTER IV.— Minor Meteorological Deities. 

(1) Savitar-Surya — the Smi-God. 

A General nature; Connection with heat, cold and waters. 

(7.63.4) (1.86.10) (3.23.4) (10.70.1) (9.107.20) (10,59.5) 
(10,37.10) (9.4,6) (8.18.9) (6.59.8) (5.44.7) (6.15.5) 
(7.34.19) (6.16.38) (2,33,6) (8.12.9) (4.53.5) (2.38.2) 

(1.164.7) (4 .38.10) (1.164.47) (3 .33.6), 

B Meteorological remarks. 

(2) Agni — God of Fire and Light. 

A Sacrificial importance. (7.11.3) (4.8,4) (4,2.3) (8.49,1) 

(10.2.4) (6.13.1) (2.6.5) (10.88.10) (3.27.9) (10.91.6) 

(1.70.2) . 

B Triple character. (5 .3 .1) (5 .13 .6) ^3 .26 .7) (10 .45 .1) (10 .7 .3) 
(5.3.3) (3.29.11) (1.95.3) (8.43.28) (10.91,5) (10.8.1) 

(1.39.9) (9.76.3) (9.100.3) (1.116.12) (1.79.2) (2.1.1) 
(3.1.12) (10.45.3) (10.30.4) (8.44.16) (7.94.1) (6.59.2) 
(10 .32 .6) (8 .38 .2). 

C Connection with the seasons. (1 95.3) (10.2.1) (10.2.3) 

(3 .20 .4) (5 .12 .3). 

D Domestic connections. , (7 .15.2) (6.48.8) (10.91.2) (2.4.3) 
(5.18.1) (10.127.6) (10.88,6) (10.7.3) (1 .75 .4) (1 .31 .1) 

(1 .71 .10) (3 .1 .15), (5 .8 *2) (10 .46 .3) (7 .9 .3). 

E Metesoroiogical remarks. 
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Yayu-Vata — the Wind God. . 

A General character. (10.168.3) (10.168.4) (10.168.1) 

(10.97.13) (7.35.4) (1.135.9) (1.134.3) (4.46.1) (1.122.3) 

(1 .134 .4) (2 .11 .14) (6 .49 .6) (7 .40 .6) (5 .83 .4) (4 .17 ,12). 

B Allusion to two winds. (10 .137 .2) (10 .138 .6) (2 .39 .5). 

0 Meteorological remarks. 

(4) Eudra — The ruddy roarer of heaven. 

A General character. (1.114.6) (1.43.5) (1.114.5) (1.114.8) 
(1 ,114 .10) (1 .114 .11) (2 .33 .14) (6 ,28 .7) (1 .114 .9) (2 .33 J) 
(2 .33 .12) (2 .33 .13). 

B Meteorological remarks. 

(6) Kbhns and the Seasons. 

A General remarks. (1 .15) (6.52 .10) (4.51 .6) (4.34 .2) (1 .110.4) 

(4 .36 .4) (4 .33 .7) (1 .161 .11) (4 .34 .9) (4 .36 .3) (1 .111 .1), 

(6) Miscellaneous deities connected with fire, water and their mingling. 

A Matarisvan — Celestial carrier of fire or light. (3 .9 .5) (1 .143 ,2) 
(1 .141 .3), 

B Trita Aptya-~Watery third-fire. (5,9.5) (1,105.9) (8.12.16) 
C Ahirbudhnya — ^Dragon of the Beep. (7.34.16) (7.34.17). 

B Apaxhnapat — Child of the waters. (10 .30 .4) (2 .35 .3) (2 ,35 .4) 

(1.95 .4) (1.95 ,5), 

E Gandharva-Vena — ^Rainbow or cloud spirit. (10.123.1) 

(10.123.2) (10,123.5) (10.123.7) (10.123.8) (8.66.5). 

E Badhikra — Divine horse of the morning sun. (4 .39 .1) (4 ,39 ,3) 
(3 .20.1) (7 .44 .4). 

CHAPTER V. — Quasi— Meteorological Deities. 

{ 1 ) Soma — ^The drink of the gods. 

Terrestrial Soma, Celestial Soma, Moon-God. (9 .109 .15) (9 .104 .5) 

(9.88.6) (9.103.3) (9.114.2) (9.113.3) (9.110.8) (1.80.2) 

(9 .38 .5) (9 .3 .7) (9 .41 .3) (9 .39 .2) (9 ,74 .7) (9 ,97 .17) (9 .108 .10) 

(9 .27 .5) (9 .85 .9) (10 .85 .2) (9 .79 .4) (1 .91 .22) (9 .64 .8) (9 .69 ,5) 
(9 .97 .9). 

(2) Indra-Soma: Their connection. (9 ,23 ,7) (1.80 .2) (8 .81 .5) (3 .43 .7) 

(10.119.2) (9.86.22) (6.34.4) (9.37.3) (1.91.21) (9.87.9) 

(9.108.6) , 

(3) Usas— Dawn. (4.52.2) (5,59.8) (1.124,5) (6.64,4) (10.110.6) 

‘{7 .75 ,7) (3 .61 .5) (4 .30 ,9) (4 ,30 .10) (10 .138 .5) (2 .15 .6). 

(4) Alvins — ^Twin heralds of Bawn. (7,72.5) (4.43.5) (4.45,2) 

(1 ,22 .1) (8 .22 .1) (4 .45 .4) (t .157 ,5) (4 .45 .3) (10 .40 .6) (8 .9 ,5) 
(10 .39 .3) (1.22 ,3). 
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( 5 ) Apah— Waters. (7 .49 .2) (10 -111 .8) (7.47 .4) (10.17 .10) (1 .23.21^ 

(10.137.6) (6.50.7) (1.23.18). 

(6) Bivers: with incidental reference to mountain, sea and desert. 

(10.75.6) (10.76.6) (10.76.8) (6.61.14) (6.61.8) (6.61.2) 

(7 .96 .1) (8 .47 .11) (8 .72 .3) (3 .33 .9) (3 .33 .1) (3 .33 .2) (10 .76 .2) 

(3.33.6) (3.54.20) (5.61.19) (10.121.4) (10.69.6) (7.34.23) 
(7 .96 .2) (1 .71 .7) (18 .16 .2) (8 .6 .4) (1 .116 .3) (1 .116 .4) (1 .116 .5) 

(7.88.3) (10.47.2) (1.25.7) (8.64.9) (10.63.10) (10.101.2) 

(5.63.6) (4.17.2) (4 .19 .7) (4 .33 .7) (6.83.10) (1.38.7) (10.4.1) 

(6.34.4) (5.36.1) (10.86.20) (1.35 .8). 

(7) Forests — Fields — Animals. (10.146.6) (10.146.5) (6.60.10) 

(10 .142 .4) (1 .58 .5) (4 .4 .4) (8 .60 .12) (4 .57 .7) (4 .57 .3) (4 .57 .8) 

(10.101.3) (10.34.13) (10.26.3) (10.43.7) (1.117.21) (3.52.8) 
(10.94.13) (8.66.6) (10.169.1) (6.28.7) (1 .29.6). 

CHAPTIE VI.— Aiais and Vetbas— Advbese Demons. 

(1) Vrtra — ^Encompassing cloud. (6 .20 .2) (4 .19 .2) (2 .14 .2) (1 .32 .8) 

’(10.113.6) (1.54.10) (1.32.10) (1.32.11) (1.51.4) (1.62.6) 
(8 .3 .19) (1 .57 .6) (1 .32 .13) (4 .19 .3). 

(2) Sambara — Water concealing cloud. (2.12.11) (6.26.5) (1.130.7) 

(2.14 .6) (4.30.14) (3.47.4). 

(3) Arbuda — ^Water bearing cloud. (10 .67 .12) (8 .3 .19) (8 .32 .3) 

(2 .14 .4) (8 .32 .26). 

(4) Vala— Cloud rock or cloud ridge. (10.67.6) (1.11.6) (3.30.10) 

(2.14.3) (6.39.2). 

(6) Su§na — ^BQssing and scorching wind. (8.40.10) (8.40.11) 

(1 .54 .5) (4 .30 .13) (6 .32 .4) (8 .1 .28) (2 .19 .6) (4 .16 .12). 

(6) Kuyava-Harvest spoiler. (1.104.3) (1.104.4) (1.104.6) 

(1.104.8) . 

(7) General remarks. 

CHAFCEB Vn.— Faminbs. 

(1) Descriptions of general famine conditions. (8.18.11) (3.8.2) 

(3 .53 .15) (1 .38 .6) (3 .16 .6) (7 .1 .22) (7 .1 .19) (1 .63 .4) (10 .33 .2) 

(8 .67 .10) (8 .65 .10) (8 .66 .14) (8 .55 .15) (10 .42 .10) (10 .43 .10) 

(10.44.10) . 

(2) Prayers for rain. (5.63.4) (6.70.5) (6.70.6) (7.64.2) (7.66.4) 

(7 .101 .1) (8 .7 .13) (8 .26 .6) (9 .39 .2) (9 .49 .3) (9 .66 .24) (9 .97 .17) 

(9.106.9) (1.86,11). 

(3) The Twelve-year Famine. (10.98.1) (10.98.4) (10.98.8) 

(10 .98 .10) (10 .98 .12) (9 .112 .1) (9 .112 .2) (9 .112 .3) (9 .112 .4). 
CfilfPTEK VTII. — Eots — Seasons. 

(1) Significance of the word Btu. (10.190.1) (10.190.2) (10.190.3) 
.! (7.66.11) (1.105.16) (4.53.7) (1.95.3) (10.85.18) (1.25.8) 
(1.105 .12) (3 .20 .4). 
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( 2 ) Humber of seasons in a year. — ^Tbree, four, five, six. (1 .164.15) 

(8.57.14) (1.23.15) (1.164.11) (1.164.12) (1.164.13) (3.55,18) 

(1.155.6) (1.164.2) (1.164.48) (3.56.3). 

(3) Names and descriptions of the seasons. 

Bains, autumn, winter, spring, summer. (2.13.1) (7.103.9) 

(7.103.10) (7.37.7) (1.173.3) (10.68.10) (1.34.1) (10.161.4) 

(10 .90 .6) . 

(4) Meteorological significance of the changes in the number of the 

seasons. : 

(5) Meteorological significance of the frequent occurrence of the phrases 

“Hundred winters” and “Hundred autumns”. (1,64.14) 
(2.33.2) (5,54.15) (6.48.8) (1.73.9) (2.1.11) (6.4.8) (6.10.7) 

(6.13.6) (6.17.15) (6.24.10) (9.74.8) (10.161.4) (6.12.6) 

(7.101.6) (10.161.2) (10.161.3) (10.161.4) (1.89.9) (10.18.4) 

(2.27.10) (3.36.10) (7.61.2) (7.66.16) (10.85.39) (6.47.17) 
(1 .179 .1) (7 .37 .7) (1 .86 .6) (6 .24.7). 

CHAPTER IX. — Some Mbteoeological Featuees oe feesent climatic 
coNnmois^s and eemaeks on a possible deduction of a 

CHANGE OF CLIMATE FEOM THE RG-VeDA. 

CHAPTER X. — Concluding Eemaeks on peincipal featuees of Eg* 
Vedio Metboeology, 


SOME EAELY EECORDS ON BOMBAY 
By D. B. Diskalear 

The acquisition of Bombay by the English from the Portuguese, 
based on article eleven of the treaty of marriage dated the 23rd 
of June 1661, between the King of Great Britain Charles II and the 
Infanta of Portugal, D. Oatherina, sister of the King of Portugal 
D. Alfonso VI, forms one of the most remarkable episodes in the 
history of Bombay, The importance of such a magnificent natural 
harbour as Bombay can best be appreciated by a maritime people 
like the British and as early as 1625 a.d. the English cast a glance 
on Bombay which was then in the possession of the Portuguese 
who had obtained it from the Sultan of Gujarat on the 23rd of 
December 1534. Accordingly with the Dutch aid they invaded 
the island on the 13th of October 1626 and pillaged the town and 
set fire to the Great House and Castle of the Portuguese.^ But 
suddenly they abandoned the place for fear of being surprised by 
the Portuguese. In 1640 Bombay is mentioned as the best place 
on the Western India Coast for a Station of the East India Company. 
Oliver Cromwell during the protectorate in 1645 attempted to 
get possession of it. And in 1659, only two years before the 
abovementioned treaty of marriage was signed, the Surat Council 
had recommended to the Directors of the East India Company 
that an application should be made to the King of Portugal to cede 
them some place on the West Coast, Danda Rajapuri, Bombay or 
Versova,^ 

In accordance with the treaty of marriage the English King 
Charles II despatched in March 1662 a fleet of five men of war, 
under the command of the Earl of Marlborough. He also appointed 
Sir Abraham Shipman as Governor of the island and entrusted 
five hundred troops under his command. The English fleet arrived 
in Bombay on the 18th of September and demanded the cession 
of the island and its dependencies. But the Portuguese Governor 

3. Origin of Bombay by Dr. J. G. Da Oimha, JBBEA8, extra 
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or the Captain of Bassein refused to deliver the island on the ground 
that he had received no orders from Portugal to that effect. The 
Admiral and the Commander then applied to Sir George Oxenden, 
the British President at Surat, for permission to land the troops at 
Surat but the latter declined to do so for fear of giving offence to 
the Moghal Governor there who, he thought, might seize the Com- 
pany's investments and expel them from the fort.^ Although 
the English authorities at Surat knew that the sympathies of 
the people of Bombay and the adjoining places in the Konkan 
were towards the English as they were extremely dissatified with 
Portuguese rule and they had offered help to the English in case 
they would invade the island,^ they did not think it proper to use 
force and would offer no help to the English fleet that had come 
from England. The Earl of Marlborough, accordingly, returned 
in disgust to England and Sir Abraham Shipman sailed down and 
landed at the unoccupied island of Angediva, to the south of Goa, 
where during the following eighteen months three hundred of his 
men died owing to the deadly effects of climate and the scarcity 
of provisions. Before November 1663 of all the commissioned 
officers which Sir Abraham brought out from England with him 
there were not more than three remaining alive 

Meanwhile Antonio de Mello de Castro, Viceroy of the King 
of Portugal over the Portuguese possessions in India, who was 
loth to part with Bombay, wrote from Goa on the 28th Decem- 
ber 1662 representing to Alfonso VI not to part with Bombay, 
which he declared was the best port of His Majesty’s possessions 
in India, with which even Lisbon could not be compared and on 
which their prestige and trade in India depended.^ He also suggested 
to his King that even if His Majesty had completed the gift of the 
island, it should be purchased back from the King of England by 
paying him any amount he demanded. 

1 Ibid,, p. 243. 

2 Indian Factory Records Vol. XI, p. 144, Gary^s letter to Home 
Government ; also Oxenden’s letter to Lord Arlington of a late date — 6 March 
1665. 

s See Gary*s letter No. 4 published below. 

^ Ibid., p. 339, and Origin of Bombay, p. 248. 
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Tlie Portuguese Viceroy, no doubt true to liis nation, did not 
realise that Portugal ceded Bombay at a time when her political 
existence was at stake and when the peace of Pyrenees had revived 
the danger of Spanish invasion ; she was moreover at war with the 
Dutch and her devastating war with Spain and the United Nether- 
lands had brought her to the verge of bankruptcy^. The Portu- 
guese King, when he agreed to cede Bombay to the British King, 
had made a secret treaty with him by which the King of Great 
Britain bound himself to exert his whole strength and power to 
help the Portuguese King in his hour of emergency. 

In reply to the letter the King of Portugal wrote to his Viceroy 
on the 8th of February 1664 ^ ‘ whatever is stipulated in the capitula- 
tions and reasons for giving contentment to the King, my brother, 
admits of no doubt ; and I trust you will carry out my instructions 
without further delay.' ^ 

On the receipt of this letter from Portugal Antonio de Mello 
de Castro, learnt that Sir Abraham Shipman in whose name the 
ccKSsion was to be made had died at Angediva on the 6th of April 
1664^ and found an excuse for further delay in the affair till he was 
satisfied that Mr. Humphrey Cooke, whom the deceased Sir Abraham 
Shipman had duly nominated, was a competent man to take 
delivery of the island. Accordingly he drew up on the 26th of 
December 1664 a statement of the case and appointed a Commission 
to make the delivery of the island. The Commission left Goa on 
the 17th of January 1665, reached Bombay on the 11th of February 
and after a new treaty consisting of fourteen articles was signed, 
though unwillingly, by Humphrey Cooke the island and harbour 
of Bombay was duly handed over to him on the 18th of February 
1665.S 

Although the island of Bombay was regularly delivered, the 
question of its boundaries still called for some discussion and at last 
all the villages of Mazagao, Parella, Varli, Mahim, Siao, Dharavi 

^ Journal of Indian Ektory VoL I, pt. 3, Sept. 1922., p. 448. 

* Dr. Slmfaat Ahmed Khan gives the date as Aug. 10, 1663. Ang-Fort 
'if p. 455. . , 

® J. I, Vo] . I, p. 469. * Ibid., p. 462. * Origin of Bombay, p . 267. 
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and Vadala were taken possession of by tke Englisk as belonging 
to tlie territory of the island of Bombay. The Bombay island thus 
at last became a possession of the British Crown and was attached 
to become a part of the Eoyal Borough of Greenwich and 
Mr. Humphrey Cooke became in fact the first Governor of Bombay, 
subject to the British King and independent of the President of 
Surat of the East India Company. 

The Portuguese Viceroy, as was natural, made frequent 
complaints to his King against theexcessesof Humphrey Cooke and 
curiously enough the British Government also were highly dis- 
satisfied with his measures. He was accordingly removed and 
Sir Gervase Lucas was appointed to succeed him from the 6th of 
November 1666 but unfortunately he died shortly afterwards on 
the 21st of May 1667. 

Captain Henry Gary who had long been in the service of the 
East India Company and was a deputy of Sir George Oxenden, 
the President of Surat, was now appointed by the King to be the 
Governor of Bombay from the 25th of May 1667. 

But Gary could not long enjoy his post and Bombay was 
destined to undergo another transfer from the British Crown to 
the British East India Company. The following were the reasons: — 

The Governor of Bombay was in those days placed in a very 
difficult position. As the island of Bombay was leased to the 
English against their wishes and interests, the Portuguese ofl&cials, 
whose possessions, included Bassein, Salsette and other places in 
the neighbourhood of Bombay could never forgive the loss of this 
important port and were constantly at variance with him and 
frequently made complaints against the British Governor to the 
Home Government. Charles II, though determined not to give 
back Bombay island at any cost, wanted to avoid displeasing 
the Portuguese as far as possible in minor details and the com- 
plaints of the Portuguese officers were referred back to the Bombay 
Governor. Another difficulty with the Bombay Governor was 
that being appointed by the British King to govern his own posses- 
sions he was not a subordinate of the East India Company’s Presi- 
dent at Surat and consequently the relations between the Bombay 
and Surat officials were often far from cordial, one of the chief 
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points in dispute being the granting of passes to native ships. 
The beginnings of this friction could be perceived even in the 
Governorship of Cooke who in his letter of March 1666 compkias 
of Sir George Oxenden, the President of Surat. ^ A similar mis- 
understanding sprang up between Sir G. Lucas^ the Governor and 
Sir George Oxenden, the President of Surat, and though a 
reconciliation had taken place between them for some time, the 
trouble was brought to a head in the time of Henry Gary. It was 
now clear to King Charles II and no less evident to the 
Company that the existence of two independent authorities within 
the same sphere would endanger ceaseless strife and continual 
bickering. ^ The offer of the East India Company to take over 
Bombay thus fell on willing ears and the King decided to approve of 
the transfer. Accordingly on Wednesday, the 23rd of September 
1668, Captain Henry Gary, the officiating Governor of Bombay, 
handed over the charge of Bombay to the Commissioners appointed 
by the Council at Surat. Henceforward Sir George Oxenden, 
President at Surat, became also the Governor of Bombay and the full 
sovereignty of the island which had been acquired by Charles II from 
the King of Portugal was transferred to the Bast India Company, 

The foregoing short account of the transfer of Bombay first 
from the King of Portugal to the King of England and then from 
the latter to the English East India Company will be helpful for the 
proper understanding of the seven letters of Henry Gary dated 
1662 to 1668, the accounts of Bombay for the period between 22nd 
May 1667 and 23rd September 1668 transacted by Henry Gary, 
and the Representation the Governor and Company of Merchants of 
London trading to the East Indies concerning Bombaim made to 
the Right Hon’ble the Lords of the Committee for Trade and 
Plantations, which are published bdow. These MSS. were acquired 
by the late R. B. D. B. Parasnis and have been preserved in the 
Historical Museum at Satara. Although a large number of docu- 
ments relating to the cession of Bombay and to its early history 
have been so far published^ these MSS. have their own interest. 

The seven letters of Henry Gary are autograph transcripts 
or duplicates very closely written and extend to some 13 folios. 




Ibid., p. 461. 
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They are written in a fantastic style characteristic of Gary which 
is only intelligible with a considerable difSculty. The letters are 
in most cases signed by Gary and were evidently sent by him 
in duplicate by later vessels in case the originals were lost and one 
of the letters bears the endorsement of the recipient. One of the 
seven letters was written from Goa, four from Surat and two from 
Bombay. The name of the person to whom they were addressed 
is not recorded but it is probable that they were written to Lord 
Arligton, the Secretarj?- of State in London, to whom a nimiber of 
Gary’s letters written in the same vein are addressed. 

In addition to these seven letters a few more letters of Gary 
have been published in The English Factories in India edited by 
Sir William Foster, and two more in the Journal of Indian History 
edited by Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan. A number of other letters 
of his which are referred to in these published letters require to be 
traced and published. 

From these letters it seems that Henry Gary was a man of 
unusual energy and great diplomacy, though he appears to have 
been much misrepresented, not only by the mifriendly Portu- 
guese but by his own people, chiefly by his superior officer Sir 
George Oxenden, the President of Surat. It was even stated that 
Gary was not a pure Englishman by extraction. He was born in 
Venice and was popularly supposed to be of non-English origin. 
But that he was born of English parents is made clear by himself. 
In one of the following letters he says, " Sir Geo Smith in his {i,e. 
President Oxenden’ s) esteem is noe better than wee and because 
hee was not borne in England ordinarily calls him Lapland ; this 
is one and the only reasone hee sayeth that I am not beloved but 
extreamly hated by all menu here my parents having given me 
my birth in Venice.’ 

Gary was not in the good graces of Sir George Oxenden, the 
British President of Surat, under whom he was working. Each 
writes spitefully of the other. Oxenden spoke of Gary as being a 
man of ‘ unadvised vaine glorious boastings.’ Gary in return writes 
of Oxenden in one of the following letters as follows : ‘ Doubtiesse so 
greate an hypocritt lives not uppon the face of the whole earth ; 
nor a more prouder man and so damnable imperious that uppon 
the receipt of some unpleasing lines from the Company the best 
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Jaiigwage liee afoards them is Doggs; to us theyr servants in 
generall knaves, Rogues and Rascalls.’ He was so much displeased 
with Oxenden’s treatment and was so much disappointed that in 
one letter he wrote thus~~^ I never expect to have any employmt 
given me in this comp® service so long as S^. Geo Oxenden is theyr 
Preside hee having noe manner of kindnesse for me but rather to 
the contrary/ But Gary was in the good graces of the authorities 
at Home and even of the Queen to whom he makes a frequent 
reference in his letters. Probably because of this influence in 
England he was appointed on 25th May 1667 by the King of 
England to oSiciate as Governor of Bombay on the sudden death of 
Sir G. Lucas. When Gary was made Governor of Bombay the 
enmity between him and Oxenden seems to have been increased 
and Gary even accuses Oxenden to have barbarously taken money 
from his wife in his absence. 

Gary was a highly educated man. He was proficient in the 
principal European languages. He was well versed in Portuguese 
and his chiefest employment at Surat was writing and answering 
of letters in Portuguese for the President. He seems to have made 
a deep study of the classical languages and his letters are full of 
quotations from the classics. A report goes that he had dedicated 
a treatise in Arabic to the Portuguese Viceroy of Goa. But this 
seems improbable as the Viceroy was not in good terms with him. 
Gary’s letters are written in a peculiar vein in quaint old-fashioned 
English and are not easily intelligible. 

Dr. Fryer has rightly described Gary as a person of a mercu- 
rial Brain a better merchant than a soldier/ Gary seems to have 
som.etimes looked for his own interests. One of the following 
letters shows that he expected some compensation from the Hon. 
Company for procuring the grant of Bombay to them from the 
British Crown. In announcing the transfer to the Secretaries of 
State Lord Axligton and Sir Joseph William he remarked that 
though the unexpected change had much troubled him he hoped 
that they would make the Government and the Committee of the 
East India Company sensible of his fidelity and that he was deserv- 
ing of remuneration. But there can be no doubt that he had 
always worked hard for the prosperity of Bombay and his nation. 
Emm a MS. nubKshed under section B below and which gives the 
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account of tKe income and expenditure of the island of BombaT 
from 22nd May 1667 to 23rd September 1668 it seems that he had 
begun to fortify Bombay but had to leave the work incomplete 
as the island was handed over to the East India Company. In 
a letter dated Bombaim the 11th October 1668 (No. 7) he states 
' Had not His Majesty parted with this {L e. Bombay) island I 
would have fortified the place in lesse than two yeares very sub- 
stantially with stone and lime.’ His chief ambition, however, 
was to develop the port of Pen into a great commercial centre 
forming a connecting link between Northern and the Southern 
India. With this object he made friends with AbduUakhan, the 
Moghal Subha at Kalyan-Bhivandi, and with the minister Mirza 
Karim Beg and the Prince Moazzim, the son of the Emperor Aurang- 
Eeb. But because of his loss of the Governorship of Bombay on 
its transfer from the British Crown to the President of Surat and 
partly because of the peculiar nature and quarrels with Oxenden 
he could not achieve anything. 

But one is amused to see Gary, with all his solicitude for 
material gain for himself and his nation, speaking in the following 
sanctimonious terms in one of his letters about the great fixe of 
London which he attributes to the sinfulness of the people of London. 

The first memorable that I shall ensist upon is the dreadful 
damage done us by the Easterly winde who will make us alter the 
Proverb, Omne malum- ah Aquilone^ and put ah Euro instead of it. 
The truth of it is I believe no chronicle can paralell so dismall a 
judgment as that upon the Cittie of London, when for its great and 
before unheard of sinners and daring, provocations it pleased 
God to lett out himself upon them who is a consuming fire. I 
pray God to the consumtion of sins as of houses.” 

As regards the career of Gary he seems to have been at first 
a Captain in the British army at Surat but was subsequently made 
a councillor at Surat in 1662. In the letter No. 1 published below 
he writes thus of his promotion — ' The President (i.e., Oxenden) 
had admitted me into the Councill and confirmed me Grace Purcer, ^ 
though it was no other but trash which hee did upon presenting 

1 This is an obscure term. Perhaps it may be compared with ** Grass 
Widow ” for which see Hobson Jobson, 
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liiai witli a gold ciipp of 60 £ value/ ■ , Upon the suddea death of 
■:Sir. .Gervase..,. Lucas, . .Gary. was ....appoiated,,.. by... the British.:,,.,, king , ,hi.s 
Governor over the island of Bombay from 25th May 1667. On 
23rd September 1668, however, when the island of Bombay was 
transferred by the British king to the British East India Company 
and consequently when the President of Surat became ^ also the 
Governor of Bombay and had appointed one Captain Young as 
liis Deputy at Bombay, Gary had to revert to his former position 
of a mere councillor. His later career is not sufficientiy known, 
though we find a few of his letters dated in 1668 and 1670 written 
by him from Bombaim. The name of Gary is also not found 
among the English ambassadors who were sent from time to time 
to Shivajito negotiate with him probably because he had held and 
unfriendly a-ttitude towards Shivaji and the Marathas. 

B. Accounts of Bombay for the period between 22nd May 1667 to 23rd 
Sept. 1668 transacted by Henry Gary. 

The second MS. on Bombay acquir^ by R. B. Parasnis consists of 33 
folios and is in the hand of Henry Gary and is twice signed by him. It is 
entitled “ Accompt General! of His sacred Matties receipt and revenue of His 
Port and Island of Bombaim begunne tlie 22nd Ma 3 ^ 1667 continued and 
transacted by Henry Gary, Esqr., to the 23rd September 1668 the day it was 
transferred to the Hon’ble Easte India Company ’’ and relates to the account 
in connection mainly with the Garrison, Fortifications and Defence. 


Fo. 1 

Bo-mbavm Garrison Annis Dominini 1667-68. 

1 

£ 

e. 

d. 


Accompt Generali of His Ma’ties receipt and- revenue 
of His Port and Island of Bombaim begunne the 
22nd May 1667 continued and transacted by Henry 
Gary, Esqr., to the 23rd September 1668 the day 
it was transferred to the Hono’ble East India, 
Company vix. : 

Eemaynod at Sr. Oervase Lucas his Decease where' 
w’th I chaige myselfe, the following particollars viz 
The Pynko Chest-nutt on w*ch 

Sr. Gervase had erpehded '1 . £ 157 ; 07 1 03 

The Sloope w ; ch. , I esteem© to > 
be worth , . . , . . £ 67 : 10 : 00 

The Baloono or Pynace as she©' 
cost His Ma’ty .. ■''*,£ 15; 01; 01 

Houses two valued and delivered 

I up by Mr. Cooke at . . . . £ . 218 : 15 ; 00 i 

Jewells being 100 ruiSP Biamonds 
. ammounttng to » -\ . . £ 568 : 02 : 08 

A Parcell of saile Cloth importjng. £ 10 : 10 : 00 ' 

Ready mony the summe of . . . , £ 388 : 11 : 06-| 

Plate to the ammount of , . £ 205 ; 06 : 00 , 

.1631 

, 

i 

04 

OOi 
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Fo. 1 


Bombalm Garrison Annie JDommmi iG67~6S. 

: 7 VI':;/ 'x,- ■ 7:i;'v';: 



d. 

Received for Coconuts as p my 





receipts given . . . . . . Z 

Received for Custumes as p my 

33150 : 1 : 48 




receipts api)eares . . X 

Received for the staiick of To- 

18920: 0:19 




bacco to y’e 8tli Octob : as p 
my receipts . . . . , . X 

14662 : 1 : 40 




Received for the exise orfarme of 





the Tavernes as p my receipts X 
Received the Rents of Bombaim 

3224 : i : 40 




as p my receipts given * . X 

Received the rents of Mazagaon 

6776: 0:54 




as p my receipts appeares . . X 
Received the rents of Mahxm and 

7701 : 1 : 25 




its Jurisdiction as p receipts X 
Received the rents of Verulin as 

8253 : 1:36 




p receipts . . . . . . X 

Received of J. Hynraers on said 

210: 0:49 




acco. etc. but passed no receipt* X 

591 : 1 : 40 

SOI 

2 

09 

Received of Mudan Kissengee etc. 



for Batte ; for w’ch gave noe 
receipt . . . . . . X 

375: 1:16 




Received rent for the Island of 





Patteccas, but passed noe. rect: X 
Received from Persia on accompt 

21 : 0 : 00 




of the 20 bales sent thither by 

Sr. Gervase Lucas w’ch hee 

. ■■ " , ■' , 

■■■. ■ ■; ", 




charged to contingencies . . X 

Received of Francisco Murzelo, 

1548 : 2 : 61 




Custumer, formerly of Mahim 
viz. 





In ready mony the summe of . , X 
In coconuts being included in the 

8064 ; 1 : 00 




summe of X 33150: 1 : 48 X 
In an house at Mahim it being 

135: 2:00 




the Custome house . ^ . . X 

800: 0:00 




X 

9000 : 0 : 00 




Deducting X’ 135 : 2 : Larees I 
am aecomptahie for . , . . X 

Received for severall Peiialtys, 

8864; 1:00 



i 

sentences and confiscations for - 
w’ch gave noe receipts the 
summe of . . . . . . X 

383: 2:62 




Batte or rice in the Huske remay- 





iiing Moras 264 ; 13 : 19 ad. 
ammon’g to X 

3968: 0:73 




Summa. .. X 108652 : 1 :03 j 




W’ch makes sterling money at X 13 : p eache j 




2%sh. %fk the summe of . . 

.. 

9402 

12 

08i ' , ^ , " 

Recovered of the Administrator to Sr, Gervase 



estate X 6202 : 1 : 47 amo’t to * , 


536 

15 

01 



11570 

11 

1 10 ' 
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Bomhcdm. Cianison Annis Dommini 1668. 


Ammounfc of the Plaine brought over from folio 1 £ 
Received since the 23rd Septemb : and inakeing up 
of, the last abstract sent by the Constantinople 
merchant, the following summes upon acc. due to 
His Ma'ty viz : 

Of Vittogee Parvu on acc. of the 
rents of Mazagao . . . . X 60 : 1 : 40 

Of Toinbail Mattare on ace. of the 
rents of Verulin . . . . . . X 56 : 0 : 00 

Of Eamgee Parvu on acc. of the 
rents of Mahim . - . . . . X iO : I : 50 

at 13 x’ p. each 22sA. is ster : 

£i0;19:10d. .. 


LSumme Totall of what Received is 


I15S1 11 


Ma’ties service, transacted all by Henry 
Gary Esq., as followeth viz ; 

Paid to His Ma’ties soldiers both old and new 
etc. as appeares by the particolars trans- 
ported hether the whole amount from folio 23. £ 

Contingencies its ammount brought hether from 
folio 25 .. .. .. .. .. £ 

Stable charges tbeyr ammount brought hether 

from folio 26 , . . . £ 

Provission of Pouder and Saitpeeter transported 
hether from folio 27 *. .. .. £ 

Fortifications the amo’t of its acc. transported 
hether from folio 28 . . . . . . . . £ 

Buildings and house reparations theyr amo’t 
bro’t hether from folio 29 , . . . . , £ 

Saile Cloath expended by the Gunners etc. a 
parcel! ammounting to . . £ 

Summe Tottall of His Ma’ties disbursements 
on this Island for His acco* * . . . . . £ 

His Ma’ties remaynes up to the Easte India Comp: 
as Commissioner in ail due obedience to His Ma’ties 
Warrant are as followeth viz : 

The Chest nutt Pynke for what dis- 
bursed on her as in fo j 30 . . X 3377 : 1 : 16 

The sloope a substantial! service- 
able vessell £67 ; lOa^. .v , . X 780: 0:00 
The Baioone or Pynace as sixee cost 
'' ' ^ ; ' '■•£15:1:1 .. , X 163 i 2 : 60 

' . ' , Hqraes , 17 Oxen 2 and a _ fewer 

, wheele Coache as in fo : 31 . , X 2210 : 0 : 26 
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Fo. 2 


Bomhaim 


Garrison Annis Domvnini 1668. 


X 


Houses 3 viz. 2 at Bombaim w th 
a Palmar to eache and one at 
Mahim -w’oh is the Custome- 

i house there all cost .* ^ *• 

Icarabines 12 bo. of S. Geo. Oxmden 
^ formerly and 2 others here cost 
Batte or rice in the Huske moras 
264 ; 13 : 19 adolins .. • • 

Household stuff severall particol- 

lars as in ioho 32 . . • • • • 

Jewells being 109 ruff Diamonds ^ 

importing •• **. 

Plate wrought as much as impor- 
ted the summe of “ , , ’ * 

Tvmber 441 pieces as p acc, there- 
of in folio 33 appeares^ . . • . a 

III! ready money X ^ 

and in good debts X 1614 : ^ 

Uj^^nto Possession of the Paste . 
India Comp, as Commissioners am^ 


3327 : 
254 
3968 
571 
6562 
4241 
4126 

20598 : 
50181 


2 : 18 
0:301 
0 : 00 ' 
2 ,: 02 ! 
0:35' 
1:601 
1 : 16| 

0 : is! 
: 0:41 


iW’ch at 13 x’ p eache 22 s. 6 d. ster ammounts to. 

More Dd into theyr Custody what 

was recovered of the Admmistra- . 1 . 47 

tor to Sr. Gervase Lucas estate. X • 


Dd. them in all besides Artyllery, 

ammunition stores etc. to ye ^ 50333 . 2 : 08 

IwtSmlkes'^terling money = 07 : oi besides 

some Bemaynes expected from Persia. 

[summe expended and delivered up ammounts^ 
unto 


4342 

536 


11581 


00 

01 


ill 


08| 


H. Gaby salvo error©. 


current at Goa and roughly e<^iva en Bombay side in those days. 

Similarly Laree was a coin much m u^ “J,7f754656 of the time of 

from the Peshwa Haftar Ko. 31-24.3 

, , JS- K O'? ihf detaSs of the amount of £5346-07-03 
[On the folios tom 6 to ^ the det^s oi 

on account of the salaxies of Hen^ ,?^fpaysheet he gives the account 
staff and the soldiers are given. In the.first paysheet ne gi 
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B, B, Bishalkar 


Accompt sailary paid to the officers and sokljers etc. of His Matties 
Garrison of Jiombaim commencing the 17th June 1667 as foUoweth viz. 

June 17— To my selfe as C4overnour: I say paid the severall officers and 
soljcvs belonging to my owne Company one moneths pay comment 
eing from the ISth May and ending the loth June 1667 as followeth 


To my selfe as Governour from the 21st 
May to the 15th June is 25 days ^ at 405. 
p. diem ammoimts to .. . • •• £50-00-00 

To the Lieut enent at 45, p, diem comes to. 

To the Ensigne at 3<s. p. diem 
To two Serjants at l5. p. diem each 
To three Corporal Is at l5. p. diem each 
To tv/o Drumes at l5. p. diem each 
To 56 private centinels at p. diem each. £ 53-lG-OO 


5-12-10 

4-04-00 

4-04-00 

4-04-00 

2 - 10-00 


£ 129-16-00 

Paid the officers and souidjers belonging to the Company to Capt. Thomas 
Hardie (unto whom. I gave a Commission the 28th May) one moneths pay 
commencing from the 18th May and ending the 15tli June 1667 as followeth 
viz. 

To the Capt. IS days pay at 85 . p. dif;m 
ammounts to .... . . . . £ 7-04-00 

To the Lieutenent at 45 . p. diem . . , . £ 5-12-00 

To the Ensigne at 35 . p. diem . . . . £ 4-04-00 

To two Serjants at Is. each . . . . £ 4-04-00 

To three Corporalis at I 5 . £ 4-04-00 

To two Drames at Is. . . . . . . £ 2-16-00 

To 51 Private Centinells at 215. p. mensem 

each .. .. £53-11-00 

To 1 Private Sentinel for 10 days at 9cZ. p. 
diem . . . . . . ^ . . . £ 0- 7-06 


— £ 82 - 02-06 

Paid to the several! officers following one moneths pay comencing the 
18th May and ending the 15th June 1667 viz. 

To John Bird Chirurgeon the summe of . . £ 5-12-00 
To Thomas Farley Chirurgeons mate . . £ 3-10-00 
To Walter Gollephor Store keeper . . .. £ 1-03-00 

To Amos Prestoh Gunner £ 2-16-00 

To William Lacey Gumrers mate - . . . £ 2-02-00 

To John Goodman Armorer . . . . £ 2-02-00 

, To the Armorers Assistf^nt . * . .. ’. * ■£ 0-10-00 

To John Flower an under sargeo.ns mate . . £ 1-08-00 


-£ 19-08-00 


^ ^ £231-06-06, 

^ Gary does not include the last date fiz. loth June, which he does in 
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Paid to the severall officers and soldjers belonging to my owne Company 
one moneths pay commencing from the 15th June and ending the 13th July 

1667 viz. 



July 13 — ^To my selfe as Governour . , • • .. . . 

£ 

56-00-00 

To the Lieutenent at 4s. p, diem 

£ 

5-12-00 

To the Ensigne at 3s. p. diem 

£ 

4-04-00 

To two Serjants at l5. p. diem each 

£ 

4-04-00 

To three Corporalls at Is. p. diem each 


4-04-00 

To two Brumes at l^. p, diem each . . . , 

£ 

2-16-00 

To 58 Private Centinels at 9d. p. diem each 

£ 

60-18-00 


£ 

137-18-00 


[In this way Gary gwes the account of the salaries from time 
to time and the last paysheet written on folio 22 gives the 
names and pay of the officers and soldiers as noted above, 
with the following important additional information and 
makes the “ Summe Totall of salaiy paid ” as . . £ 5346-07-03] 

Paid Kama Sinay Portaguez, Marettie and Guzeraty 
Secretary for one year and a quarter service as p his 
receipt the snme of X 250 £ 21-13-04 

Paid to Harangee Parvu receiver of the Coconuts in Bom- 
baim for three monthes service asp his receipt X 25. . £ 2-03-03 

On the folios 24 and 25 Gary gives the various details of the contingent 
expenses which amounts to 4800-0-32 Zerafins which is equal to £415-08-03| 
as stated in the second item of expenditure. Similarly in the following folios 
he gives the details of the other items of expenditure like the stable charges. 
Provision of powder, Fortifications etc. 


(To be continued,) 
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A facsimile of the Manuscript of Al-Kitabu’l-Bari^ h’l- 
Lughah. By Abu ^ALi'*IsMA‘iL b. al-Qasim avQali 
Baghbabi. British Museum, 1933. Pp. 16, MS. 

Mr. A. S. Fulton, hj editing the fragments of al-Qalf s 
KitSbuH-Bdn\ lecmtlj acquired by the British Museum, has 
shown to the world how Muslim scholars of early days laboured 
hard to collect the vast treasure of Arabic words. From the 
facsimile we no doubt see how the Andalusian scribe wrote in his 
peculiar Maghribi hand, but in this age of hurry and flurry Mr. 
Fulton would have spared us the trouble of deciphering the contents 
of the fragments, if he had taken pains to make a fair copy of the 
manuscript and printed it in the ordinary type. Besides it seems 
to me that Mr. Fulton has incorrectly indicated the title of the 
work, which should read as Kitdbu%Bdri' and not as aVKitdhu^l- 
Bari'. The signification of the title in that case would be “ The 
Book of the Accomplished in Lexicography ’’ and not '' The Pre- 
eminent Book on Lexicography’^ as the editor has translated it. 
For, the epithet hdri^ is applied to a man who excels his fellows in 
knowledge, learning, beauty, etc., and not to a book, though it may 
be applied to the beauty of its style. I do not know whence Mr. 
Fulton got this title, for authoritative works like Ibn Khallikan’s 
y?afaydt{Yo\. i. 74, Cairo edition, 1310 A.H.)andYaqut’s 
i[7da6a(videvol. ii. 352) allgive the titleasjS'iZd6w’Z-i?m'j?’Z-'Z«^^&. 
At any rate, from the publication of these fragments we get a 
fair idea of the contents of this work, which at its time was held to 
be the most comprehensive dictionary in the Arabic language. 

Kitdbu%Bdri' of Abu ‘Ali al-Qali (d. 356 a.h.) is the third of 
the earliest lexicons in the Arabic language, the first two being the 
KitSMl- Ain of al-Khalil (d. 180 a.h.), so called because it begins 
with words having 'Ain as one of their radicals, and the JamJiarah 
of Ibn Duraid (d. 321 a.bA who was a teacher of al-Qali. 
Kitaiu’VAm is now not extantibut its abridgement {MuMtasaru’l- 
‘Am) by al-Qali’s student,. az-Znbaidi still exists. The Jamharah 
has recently been published in Hyderabad. Of Eitabu’l-£ari\ 
only two fragments remain, olie in the Bibliothfeaue NstienalA 
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Pari^^s aTid tlio other hi the British Museum, about which we have 
just spoken. According to Y^ut (supra) it consisted of 3,000 
leaves, and according to Ibn Khallikan (sujna), of 5,000 leaves, 
and contained 5,683 words more than Kitabu'VAm, besides giving 
evidential quotations in support of the words, which had been left 
unexplained by al-Khalil. 

Likethe/am/wa^/i of Ibn l^mdhdiyKitahii'l-BdTf also followed 
KitdbiiUA Ain^ in wdiich the words were arranged according to the 
alphabetical order of the Sanskrt grammarians, beginning with the 
gutturals and going on to the labials, the three weak letters wdu\ 
alif, and d being classed b}^ themselves at the end of the series. The 
other two important works on lexicography, that have followed 
the arrangement of Kitdhu'VAin^ are the Tahihib of al-Azhari 
(d. 370 A.H.) and the Muhham of Ibn Sidah (d. 458 a.h.). It is a 
peculiar arrangement and is based upon what is known in algebra 
as “permutation and combination” {iaqlm), A word consisting 
of three radicals is susceptible of. six forms, of which some, if not 
all, may have a meaning. For instance, a word consisting of the 
three radicals B, J, and L, v/ill have the following forms : Bajala, 
Balaja, Jabala, Jalaba, Labaja and Lajaba, all of which are possible 
(vide, Kitdbu^l-Bdri\ pp. 129-32), and so on. In this scheme, it 
becomes very difficult for the reader to find out a particular word. 

This was the besetting fault of the early lexicographers, but 
as they w^ere pioneers in the field of lexicography, this fault is 
easily forgiven, while we cannot thank them sufficiently for the 
vast stores of linguistic knowledge, which they have placed before 
us with all meticulous care and with their usual unbounded 
liberality. The disappearance of such a work as Kitdhu^l-Bdrf 
is a great loss to Arabic literature, and we may only hope that 
perhaps one day the whole w-ork may be unearthed in some un- 
catalogued library of North Africa or the Near East. 

U.M.D. 

The Life of a Mogul Princess; Jahanara Begum, Daughter 
of Shah-Jahan. By Anbeea Butensoh5n, with an 
introduction by Lawrence Binyon. George Routledge, 
London. 1931. Pp. 13, 221, 26 plates. 10/6. 

Madame Butenschon has made an ambitious attempt in this 
novel at nortravinfir the atm e-re the Mnvni flnurt in the last 
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exciting years of tlie reign of Shah Jahan when Aurangzeb advanced 
to .Delhi 'with victory after victory. The story is told by Jahanara 
Begum herself and is in the form of an irregularly kept diary of 
the Princess. The Princess is in love with a Rajput prince; but as 
the daughter of the Emperor she can never marry him. The plot is 
affecting but often obscure. The author has evidently taken a 
great deal of trouble in collecting her materials. At the end of 
the book are given two songs in Rags Darbari and Kalingra scored 
in European notation ; and the Rags themselves are set out in 
European notation adapted for the piano. There is also a useful 
glossary of Indian terms and explanations. 

The author has however not been entirely successful in captur- 
ing the atmosphere of the Mogul Capital in 1650. We object not 
only to the general style in vrhich the Imperial Princess is made to 
write and to the sentiments she is made to express, but also to the 
author tripping in many details. At p. 39, Jahanara tears her 
Sari,’’ ; at p. 97 the Princess is of the opinion that amongst Akbar’s 
artists the Hindus painted best of all, as if they were still sitting 
in the cave-monastery of Ajanta, using their brushes to conjure 
up the life of the outside world upon its walls,” and so on. Now 
whatever Jahanara may have worn when she felt inclined to tear 
her sari ” it was certainly not a sari. And Jahanara could 
not possibly have even heard of Ajanta. In the ''Explanations” 
an " Orchestra ” is said to have '' played at certain hours of the 
day and night” in the Diwan-i-Am. No word could have been 
more inappropriate and inaccurate than " Orchestra” to describe 
the Naubat. 

The hook is well got up and the 26 plates will '' convey to 
the reader some idea of the surroundings and atmosphere in which 
the Princess moved,” as the author intends they should. 

On the binding there are two excellent vignettes by Professor 
0. Morgenstierne. 

: ' , ^ S.F.B.T.' 

. The Kadamba Kcjoa. A history • .of ancient and medieval' 

, Karnatak By C. M. Moeaeb. B. X. Furtado & Sons, 
Bombay, 1931. Pp. 501 ,Rs. 15. 

Mr. Moraes is to be congratulated for bringing to light, in a 
thoroua^hsoinfiT manner, the hkWv nf « 
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III liis efforts to trace the vicissitudes of fortune of the Eadamba 
families he has presented a connected account of the Western 
Kainataha (which was calledKuntala in ancient Sanskrit literature) 
from the fourth to the fourteenth century. He has emphasized 
their w'ork in the field of culture and civilisation as well as their 
political importance ; and he has collected and utilized a good deal 
of new material which throws light on their activities. He has 
shown that in addition to fostering commerce, education and 
literature, they created a new style of architecture- — which is the 
basis of the Hoyasala style— and also a. new school of sculpture. 

Histoby op the Rashtbakotas. By Bxsheshwab Nath Reu, 
Arch. Dept., Jodhpur, 1933. Pp. 151. Rs. 2. 

This is intended to be a comprehensive history of the 
Eashtrakutas dynasties upto the third quarter of the 13th century 
of Yikraina Era'' ; but its main object is to show that some of the 
present ruling houses of Rajputana which are known to belong to 
the G-ahadavala clan, are descended from the ancient Rashtrakuta 
stock. The author seeks to establish, therefore, that a Rashtrakuta 
branch came down to Gadhipura (Kanauj), and established a 
kingdom ; and that owing to its connection with that city, its 
members came to be known as ‘ Gahadavalas.' His argument 
is presented with erudition, but it fails to carry conviction. But he 
is to be congratulated for sketching the history of the different 
Rastrakuta dynasties and of the earlier Gahadavalas, An 
interesting appendix refutes certain charges commonly made in 
legend and history against two eminent Gahadavala rulers, 
Jayachchandra of Kanauj and his grandson Rao Siha. 

Indiax Women and Art in Life. By K. H. Vakil, B.A., LL.B. 

Taraporevala Sons & Co., Bombay, 1933. Pp. 35. Es. 2. 

This little book, which seems somewhat excessively priced, 
comprises an address delivered by the author to the I n d i a n 
Women's Conference. He believes that women can, if they so 
determine, '' help art and ’’o humanise the values of life," 

and he has much to say | : r misdirected zeal of academic 
enthusiasts who fail to se |tic intimate relation between life 

‘ ..'V ^ f y'- , 
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TuNGKHtlNG-IA BxJRANJI 0.R A HiSTORY OP AsSAM, 1681-1826. 
By S.K. Bhijyan, Oxford Umversity Press, 1938. Pp. 32, 
m. Es. 10. 

This valuable work, which throws a flood of light on Assamese 
history, is a curious mosaic of three distinct literary genres. It is 
in part translation, in part compilation, and in part independent 
literary egort. Its principal object is to present a history of 
Assam of the Tungkhungia period ‘ as told by its own historians/ 
It consists primarily of an English translation of Shrinath Duara's 
Buranji (Chronicle) which, however, covers only 70 out of the 
145 years of the Tunghungia rule. This, Professor Bhnyan has 
himself supplemented by an account of the earlier years he has 
compiled, cutting sentences from old Buranjis and arranging them 
in their proper sequence, and it forms a proem to Shri Nath Duara's 
work. And in order to bring the story down to 1826, in xvhich year 
Assam was taken over by the British, Professor Bhuyan has written 
a Chronicle of the last years in the style of old Buranjis. The 
book is very daring but it is w^ell accomplished. An excellent 
introduction, geneological tables, a bibliography and a glossary 
which compresses a mass of information on the political, social 
and religious system of the Assamese people, add to the value of 
the book. 


Publications or toe Islamic Eesearch Association, Bombay 

(1) Diwan oe Khaki KhorasanL Persian text, with an 

Introductuon by W. Ivanow. Pp. 20, ^ r A . Bombay, 
1933. 

(2) Two Early Ismaili Treatises (Flaft Baht BahaSayyid-nd 

and Mathihul-Mu^minzn by Tusl), Persian text, with 
an Introductory note by W. Ivanow. Pp. 9, \i. 

Bombay, 1933. 

(3) True Meaning of Religion {Risdla dar Haqiqaii Bin) 

by Shibabu’d-d!n Shah al-Husayni. Persian text, with 
an English Trans.,: by W. Ivanowl Pp. 28, rA. 

' ' ' ■; 'Bombay, 1933. 

The Islamic Research Associa^^^n, inaugurated in February 
1933, have already printed their /first three publications. All 
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three deal with the religious books of the Ismaili sect, of the branch 
which is familiar to the inhabitants of Bombay under the name of 
Khojas. This, as we understand, was due entirely to the fact 
that these three works were ready for publication, and, when offered 
to the Association, could go immediately to the press. Other 
books are in preparation, and it is hoped that they may be published 
soon. As plainly stated in their prospectus, the Association does 
not limit its activities to any particular branch of Islamic studies, 
or to a definite sect. All studies forming a new step in Islamic 
research are welcome, and each will receive full share of 
attention. 

The first item in the series is a collection of poems of an other- 
wise entirely unknown Persian poet of the first half of the 
seventeenth century, who himself belonged to the Ismaili sect. 
He was a peasant from a village situated not far from the city of 
Nishapur, where long before him flourished a poet who acquired 
such enormous fame far away from his mother country, Omar 
Khayyam. Khaki’s poetry in no way resembles the familiar 
poetical aphorisms of Khayyam. He was probably not well 
educated, not well trained in the technique of versification, and 
his poems do not appear as brilliant as those of the great poets of 
Persia. But the secret of the appeal of his verses is a sincere and 
deep religious feeling, their unpretentiousness, and the purely human 
note in them, so rare in the sea of artificial splendour of Persian 
poetry. Those who are interested merely in the doctrine which 
he propounded may find it concisely explained in an English 
introduction, which gives all the details about the original 
Manuscripts, biography of Khaki, etc. 

The next item contains two short prose works on Isruailism. 
The author of the first one is unknown, hut by a lucky chance it is 
mentioned in the text that it was composed in 1200 a. h. It gives 
a rather primitive, but very interesting account of the Ismaili 
dogma, according to the ideas of the Persian Ismailis. The second 
item is supposed to be a short work of that famous and still 
enigmatic philosopher and theologian, astronomer and politician 
of the Persian middle ages, Nasiru’d-din Tusi, whose w-ork on 
ethics, Ahhlaqi Nasin is still popular in India. Most probably, 
being requested (as he states himself at the beginning of his work) 
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by some influential person, to whom be could not say “ no ” so 
easily, he wrote this short and rather superficial treatise in a hurry 
only to show courtesy rather than to benefit the students. It is” 
however, a valuable document now, some seven htmdred years 
after it was written, and it is good that such an ancient work has 
been printed. 

The third item in the series, which is accompanied by a 
complete English translation, is a short sermon-like tract by the 
late Shihabu’d-din Shah, the brother of H. H. the Aga Khan, who 
died some fifty years ago when the latter was only a child of some 
five or six years. The work, unfortunately, is not finished, though 
the portion that is printed was preserved in a unique and 
autograph copy, is complete in itself. It deals with the moral 
side of religion in general rather than emphasising purely Ismailitic 
dogma, and therefore may appeal not only to Ismailis, but also to 
people generally interested in Islamic idealism. It has a strong 
Shi’itic flavour, as one may expect, and perhaps equally savours of 
Sufism. It is a small work which may stimulate thought on 
some important problems not only of this material world but also 
of the ultimate destiny. 

* TiUPADAKiTiNAyAifAM ’ OB' Sei Mxjeari Misea, edited and 
published by Haeisankae Onkaeji SASTEi’at the Piyusa 
Patrika Karyalaya, Nadiad. Pp. 46. Ans. 8. 

The text is based on two MSS. that are available at the 
B.O.R.I., Poona. The book is a short disquisition on the topics 
discussed in the first Adhyaya of the Purvamimansa Sutras of 
Jaimini. The title ‘ Trijmhnmmyanam ’ is to be explained by 
the fact that in this book the author attempts to summarize and 
supplement the contents of the last three Padas of the first 
Adhyaya of the Mhnansa Sutras, which discuss the validity of 
the Vedic Arthavada and Namadheya as also of the Smrti literature 
from the point of view of ‘ Dharma.’ The text contains many 
mistakes in point of readings -thus making the understanding of 
the text rather a difficult task-, but the editor cannot be held 
responsible for them as he bases his text on the obviously incorrect 
MSS. of Poona. 

In this book, the author refers to the views of some older 
writers in words like ‘Vivekastu ' (p. 11), ‘Candrastu’ (p. 12), 
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' Nanclanstu ’ (p. 13), and ‘ Srikarastu alia ’ (p. 40). Among these 
Srikara is a well-known writer often quoted in legal Digests and 
commentaries. Nandana is obviously not to be identified with the 
commentator of that name on the Manu Smrti, if we assume with 
the editor that the author of this book is really the great 
hEmansaka, Murari Misra. A comparison of this book, however, 
with Angatvanirukti which too is ascribed to Murari Misra, and 
which is printed in the 3rd volume of the Sahara Bhasya published 
in the Anandasrama Series, leaves one in doubt regarding this 
identification. The style of the book under review is rather 
poor for the great hEmansaka. 

It is to be noted that the author does not make any 
Mangala. The introductory verse is obviously written by 
the °scribe, who must have been a follow^er of Sri Vallabha 
Acaiva. 

- : - t ■ • A. G.: 

IsMAiu Law of Wills. By Asaf A. A. Fyzee.^ ® 

Milford, Oxford University Press, 1933. Pp. 12 94 Es. 5. 

This work of Mr. A. A. A. Pyzee, together with several of his 
earlier papers, opens quite a new groxmd in the studies of Islam. 
Not only was there no reliable information about the Ismaili system 
of law, but even the existence of an independent school of Ismaili 
fiqh was scarcely known outside the circles which were in close 
contact with Ismailis themselves. The present hook contains the 
text and the translation, with necessary notes and comments, of a 
short extract from the classical work on the subject, the famous 
Da‘d’imn’l-Islam by Qadi an-Nu‘man, written about the middle of 
the tenth century. The extract is very small, and even smaller 
than it appears, because a substantial part of it consists of the 
Fasiy«/a«ofAli,— whether genuine or . not we cannot discuss now,— 
which is a purely religious document and has nothing to do with 
fiqh. Students of Islamic law would surely not have lost anything 
if it would have been omitted inthis edition and dealt with separately. 
Let us hope that the author succeeds in editing with the same 
thoroughness the whole text of the Da a itu, or at least all the 
important portions of it, which should ^ve a clear and complete 
idea about the outlines of the system di fiqh as built under the mle 
; • ,€|f the Fatimids of Egypt, a, thousand years ago. 
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Social and Political Life in Vijayanagaea Empiee. (a,d. 
1346 -™a.d, 1646). By B. A. Saletoee, M.A., Pli.D. 
London. 2 Vols. B. G. Paul & Co., 12, Francis Joseph 
Street, Madras. Pp. 53+470 ; 525. Es. 15. 

The author states that he has endeavoured to describe the 
activities of the princes and people of Vijayanagara in sphere, 
related to their political and social well-being. His attempt is the 
first of its kind in bringing before the reader classical and medieval 
Hindu theory in harmony with Vijayanagara maxims and practice, 
and enabling him to estimate for himself the achievements of the 
rulers of Vijayanagara, who were often declared custodians of 
the Hindu DharmA ; and we congratulate Dr. Saletore on the 
success achieved by him in his enterprise by his patient work. 
This thesis, now in the form of these two volumes, was accepted by 
the London University, for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
and is published with a grant from that University. 

A very useful bibliography on the subject has been given at 
the beginning of the book and the Author has tried to make it as 
complete and up-to-date as possible. 

After describting very pathetically the political condition of 
the Deccan on the eve of the establishment of the Vijayanagara 
Empire, Dr, Saletore deals with the four controversies, viz., 
(1) The Date of Establishment of the Empire ; (2) the hand of 
Vidyaranya in it, (3) the pure Karnataka stock from which the 
first rulers were descended ; and (4) the Building of the Capital 

He has weighed the pros and cons of these controversies 
testing them on the touch-stone of epigraphical and contemporary 
literary evidences and has arrived at right conclusions. 

The subsequent chapters referring to the political and social 
institutions and their “working, the customs and manners of the 
times form the main part of the two volumes. It is gratifying to 
note that some topics such as the capitals of the empire, the revenue 
matters with their sub-heads'—taxation, land revenue, rent, 
customs, administration, and the army are treated at length. 

In dealing with the social history in detail Dr. Saletore 
touches such important subjects as Brahmuns and others, women, 
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liabitation, food, dress, mode of living, festivals, games and 
amusements. It is, therefore, surprising to note that he has 
said nothing about education, literature, state patronage to men 
of letters, and religious disputations, &c. Perhaps the author 
has not exhausted his subject, as he admits in the preface. 

A map of the Vijayanagara Empire with the important places 
marked on it, a plate of Vijayanagara and contemporary coins, 
and a synopsis of the History of the Vijayanagara kings would 
have increased the usefulness of the volumes. The following 
words and phrases in the technical glossary require revision,— 
dronamukha, eruganike, ganakara-terige, gandiga, hadapa, honnu, 
otti, sese, talavara-aya, ubhayapradhani. These things can easily 
be remedied in a second edition. 

K. G. K. 


The Economic Condition of India during the Sixteenth 
Century. By H. L. Chablani, M.A., Economics Depart- 
ment, Delhi University* Oxford Book & Stationery 
Company, Kashmere Gate, Delhi. Pp. 113, 

It is very difScult to get authentic information on all aspects 
of India’s economic life during the ancient times. For such 
information regarding the Maurya and Gupta periods, we have to 
rely on scattered, indirect and inadequate material. For the 
Mogul period there is reliable and adequate material available 
and Mr. W. H. Moreland has attempted to use it in his two books ; 
but his approach is rather one-sided, and his presentation of the 
facts and figures is not entirely historically scientific. In writing 
the present book Professor Ohablani’s main object is to stimulate 
interest in the reconstruction of Indian History and to try to give a 
correct perspective of those times. 

The author has relied upon the information available in the 
writings of foreign traveller such as Barbosa, Nuniz and others 
in the Memoirs of Babur and the Chronicle of Mirza Haider. 
The author has drawn a vivid accurate and comprehensive 
picture of the economic condition of the whole of India during the 
16th century. The whole book is copiously documented and 
quotations are allowed to speak for themselves. 
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Tlio book is divided into tliree parts. The fi.rst part coiitcains 
the introduction and a chapter on 'pop^hation. The second part 
deals agricultural and industrial production, trade, water 
transport, economic security and currenc)?-. The third part 
contains chapters on food, clothing, housing and luxuries. In all 
matters except that of population the author has drawn con- 
elusions which are supported by the quotations. Speaking of the 
extent of population of Akbar’s empire he observes '' This 
will give us a population of 130 millions for Akbar's empire alone 
—an estimate that exceeds by three millions Moreland’s estimate 
for the whole of India.” He concludes Our estimate for the 
whole of India thus reaches a total of 289| millions.” This figure 
is arrived at by a 'j^^iori reasoning. It may be safely stated that 
Mr. Moreland lias underestimated while Professor Chablani has 
overestimated the number. Professor Chablani has committed 
an error in guessing the rural population for the whole of India 
from the extent of the urban population. 

We find that in the lOth century India was a land of plenty 
and prosperity. All the departments of her economic activity 
were very highly developed. There -was abimdance of agricultural 
and industrial production. Everybody had two square meals, 
enough clothing and housing accommodation. India was econo- 
mically self-sufficient and she exported various kinds of 
manufactured goods to foreign countries in her own ships and 
received specie (gold) in return for goods. From the chapter on 
shipping which is very enlightening we find that her shipping 
had reached a very high stage of development. We have a 
detailed account of various crops, vegetables, fruits, flowers and 
the methods of cultivation. 

The standard of life was relatively high. People w^ere 
physically strong and spirited. Those who are interested in 
knowing this glorious past should read this book. 
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GOTRA AND PRAVARA IN VEDIC LITERATURE* 
By P. V. EA™ 

A comprehensive history of gotra and pravara has yet to be 
written. The mass of material on this snbject to be digested and 
reduced to order is so vast and bewildering that the learned author 
of the Pravara-mahjari (p. 72, ed. by Chensalrao) remarks in despair 
* Here, in the parts of SQtras that have been quoted there is a great 
divergence in the order of the texts of the several siitrakaras, this 
being specially so in the text of the A^valayanasutra, Thus, 
I though divergence is thus clearly established yet following the 
V order of the text of the majority of writers such as Baudhayana, 
i Apastamba, Katyayana we shall declare the rules about marriage 
f or no marriage’ ^ and again (p. 134) * Here in this section on the 

I pravara, manava, the opinions of the sutrakaras appear to be 
extremely incomprehensible owing to inconsistencies in the 

♦This paper was read at the 7th Oriental Conference held in Baroda. 
in December 1933. Only a summary will be published in the Proceedings, 
of the Conference. 
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The above examples will make it clear that the system of gotra 
was closely intertwined with numerous rites in the family. This 
presupposes that it must have been a growth of ages. The general 
conception is that it denotes descendants who trace descent in an 
unbroken male line from a common ancestor. The Baudhayana- 
^rauta (Pravaradhyaya, B.I. edition, vol. Ill, p. 467) says ' the 
seven sages are Visvamitra, Jamadagni, Bharadvaja, Gautama, 
Atri, Vasistha and Kasyapa ; the issue of these seven sages together 
with Agastya as the eighth constitute gotra' ^ The same work says 
in the same place that there are thousands, ten thousands and 
arhuias (crores) of gotras, but the pravaras of these gotras are 
only 49. The Pravaramanjari (Ohensalrao, p. 2) has a verse 
which says that the gotras number three crores and therefore it is 
most difficult to comprehend them. The view put forward by the 
Baudhayana-^rauta-sutra that the most ancient gotras are only 
eight and that the descendants or issue of these eight sages 
constitute gotra was well-known to Patanjali. Patahjali also 
mentions that there were 88,000 sages.^ The ApastambaDh. 
S. (II. 9- 23.3-4) quotes two verses from a Pur%a, wherein the 
fate of 88,000 sages who desired offspring and 88,000 sages who 
did not desire offspring is referred to. Panini defines gotra in a 
more restricted way for grammatical purposes as " apatyam pautra- 
prabhrti gotram ^ (IV. I. 162). But even Panini employs the 
word gotra in this restricted sense only in apatyddhikdray but 
elsewhere he uses the word gotra in the popular sense as com- 
prehending all the descendants of a common ancestor. Vide 
Ka^ika on Panini IV. 2.39 and IV. 3.80. The Mahabharata 
Santiparva (chap. 297 verses 17-18, Bombay ed.) says rather 
abruptly that there were only four original gotras, w., Angiras, 
Kafyapa, Vasistha and Bhrgu. This dictum of the great epic 
has probably no solid ancient tradition behind it and seems to me 
to be a later imaginative guess. The Matsya, Agni and other 
Puraj^s give elaborate and conflicting accounts about gotras and 
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pravaras. Therefore it is necessary to go far heliind the 
sutras and the puranas in order to miderstand the origin and 
development of the system of gotra and pravara and to make a 
detailed study of vedic literature. In the following pages an 
humble attempt is made in that direction. 

First I shall take the word gotra for treatment. 

In the Rgveda the word gotra occurs several times. But in 
most cases, if not in all, where it is employed, it appears to be used 
in a totally different sense from the present sense of the word 
gotra. In a few verses the word gotra means 'cowstall or ^herd 
of cows.’ Rg. 1.51.3 'thou hast disclosed the cowstall to the 
Ahgirases and thou that findest (all) ways (discovered a way) for 
Atri (confined) in a hundred doors ’ ; ^ Rg. III. 39.4 ‘ the glorious 
Indra, endowed with marvellous power, laid hare for these 
(Ahgirases) the cowstall that had been strongly guarded ’ ; ^ Rg. 
X. 120.8 ' he (Indra) rules over the great self-luminous herd of 
cattle and threw open all the doors.’ ^ Vide also Rg. 11.17.1 ; 
III. 30,21 ; III. 43.7 ; IX. 86.23 ; X. 48.2. In aU these the word 
gotra has almost the same sense as gostha or vraja both of which 
occur in the Rgveda (VI. 28.1 and X. 97.8 have gostha and IV. 20.8, 
VL 73.3 and VIL 27.1 have vraja). By a natural metaphor gotra 
came to mean a cloud (in which waters are pent up as in a cowpen) 
or cloud demon and also a mountain range or peak which conceals 
water-yielding clouds. Rg. II. 23.3 ' 0 Brhaspati, (thou mountest 
the car) that is terrible, that subdues foes, that kills demons, that 
pierces the clouds and finds light’ Rg. IV. 16.8 'when praised 
by the Angirases, thou, a leader, layst open for us plentiful wealth 
after shattering the cows.’ Rg. X. 103.7 (=Tai. S. IV. 6.4.2, 
Atharva V. 2.8 and Vaj. S. 17,39) 'the warrior India, who plunges 
with might towards the clouds, merciless and with a hundred 
furies.’ Vide also Rg. VI. 17,2 ; X. 103.6. In some of these verses 
it is possible to take gotra in the sense of fort. It is difficult to 
say what gotra means in Rg. VIII. 63.5 'the singers have quickly 

^ ^ w I III.39-4 
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praised thee, 0 Indra, for the gift of gotra’ ^ (which Sayana renders 
as 'dhana ’ here). In some cases gotra simply means ' assemblage ’ 
(samhha) ; Eg. II. 23.18 'for thy glory, Oh Ahgiras (Brhaspati 
here) the mountain split itself when thou laidest bare the herd of 
Mne’ ; ^ Eg* "*^^1* b5.5 ' Oh Dawn, that lingerest on the mountains, 
the Ahgirases do declare that the herds of tine are thine.’ ^ 

From this last sense of ' an assemblage or group ’ the transition 
to the meaning of ' a group of persons ’ is both easy and quick. 
Though there is no positive use of the word gotra in the Egveda 
ill the sense of ' descendants of a common ancestor,’ it will be plain 
from the remarks to be made later on that the conception under- 
lying the idea of gotra was quite familiar even in the age of the 
Egveda, There are other words in the Egveda which are used in 
two senses, e.g,, the word ' Yuga ’ (which means a yoke in Eg. 
X. 101.3, and ' a long period of time ’ in Eg. 1. 192. 11 ; 1. 158.6, VII. 
9.4 ; III. 26.3 ; X. 94.2 and other places). The argument from 
silence cannot reasonably be pushed so far as to assert that the 
word gotra had not come to mean in the Egvedic age ' a group of 
men,’ 

In the Atharva-veda V. 21.3 we read ' made of forest tree, 
brought together with ruddy kine, belonging to all the families, 
speak thou alarm for our enemies, being smeared with sacrificial 
butter’^ (Whitney). Here clearly the word 'gotra’ which is seen 
in the form ' visvagotryah ’ means ' a group of men connected 
together ’ (by blood). In the Kau^ika-sutra (IV. 2) while describ- 
ing Darsa-Paurnamasa a Vedic mantra is quoted ' Oh Soma, do 
thou who art divine and supervisest men, show to us easy paths, 
mayst thou lead towards us as towards wise men our gotra ; thou 
sendest towards us speech that is fond of us.’ Here gotra seems 
beyond doubt to mean 'a group of persons.’ 

In the Taittiriya-Samhita several passages show that descend- 
ants of great sages like Vasistha were called after the names of 

^ i vin. 63-5 
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those sages. In Tai. S.I8.18.1 it is said ^ the Hotr is a Bhargava/ 
The com. explains that in the model sacrifice the Hotr may be 
the descendant of anybody, bnt in the Rajasnya which is a modi- 
fication the hotr must be a descendant of Bhrgu. It is quite 
possible that descent was traced through teacher and pupil as well 
as by blood through father and son. But in those days there being 
no numerous occupations, the son would learn from his father the 
sacred lore of the latter. In Tai. S. 111.5,2.1 the story is told that 
Vasistha learnt from Indra certain formulas called stomabMgas 
and that in the Jyotistoma the Brahma priest must be a Vasistha. 
In Tai, S. VII. 1.9.1, we read^ ^ Jamadagni, desirous of prosperity, 
offered the caturdtra (four nights’ rite) ; he prospered as to the 
(well-known) poms (modes of prosperity, e.g., progeny, cattle, etc.) ; 
therefore one does not know (or find) two Jamadagnyas (in succes- 
sion) who are poor (or grey-haired).’ From this passage it is clear 
that in the times of the Tai. S. Jamadagni was a very ancient 
sage, that several generations of Jamadagni’s descendants had 
passed away by that time, that they were aU known as Jamadagnis 
and that no two descendants of Jamadagni were found to he poor 
(ox grey-haired) in succession. 

In the Maitrayani Samhita (HI. 8.9) we read ^thou art a 
cover for all people ’ ; with these words he sets up a roof, for they 
proceed gotra by gotra.”^ This passage is supposed to indicate 
that each gotra had its own special rites and formulae {vide 
Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, under gotra). 

In numerous mantras of the Rgveda the descendants of well- 
known sages are denoted by the use of the plural form of the names 
of the sages. For example, Rg. X. 66.14 ‘ the Vasisthas have 
raised their voices Hke their father, praying like the sage to the 
gods for their welfare’ ^ ; Rg. VI. 36.5 'May I not be deprived of 
the cow that yields bright (milk), wise one (Indra), inspire the 
Afigirases with prayer.’ Here in the preceding verse the 
Bharadvajas are named and they appear to be referred to 

1 .. . 
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as Aiigirases in this verse. According to the Asvalayana- 
sutra, Bharadvaja is a gotra falling under the Ahgirogana. Eg. 
TIII.69.8 ‘ Oh Priyamedhas, worship, worship, worship (India) ; 
and may the sons worship, worship the bold one (Indra) as a city 
(or fort) Here ^ sons ’ being specially mentioned, it has to be 
supposed that ' Priyamedhas ’ includes remoter descendants of 
Priyamedha than sons. 

Turning to the Brahmana Literature there are ample indica- 
tions that the priestly families had become grouped into several 
groups named after their (real or supposed) founders and that they 
differed in matters of details of worship according to the group 
they belonged to. 

The Taittiriya-brahmana (I. 1.4.8) prescribes that the consecra- 
tion (ddhdna) of the sacred Vedic fires is to be performed for Bhrgus 
and Angirases with the Mantra 'bhxgunam-tva-ngirasam vratapate 
vratenadadhami/ that for the other Brahmana groups with the 
mantra ' adityanam tva devanam vratapate, etc. ’ ; the same 
brahmana further prescribes separate mantras for a king, for^a 
kstriya who is not a king, for a vaisya and for a rathakdra 
(carpenter). The Taittiriya-brahmana again (II.2.3.7) refers to 
the ' Angirasi praja ^ (people of the Angkas group) by saying 
^ therefore the Angirasa people carry the oblation to the Adityas 
(meditating on them) as sitting among the metres.' The Tandya- 
maha-brahmana ^ (18.2.12) prescribes that the camasa (cup) made 
of udumbara was to be given (as daksina) to a sagotra brahmana 
in order that the drinking of soma may not become fruitless. The 
Sankhayana-brahmana ^ (25.15) lays down that one who has per- 
formed the Visvaj it sacrifice (m which a man was to give in gift 
everything of his) should stay for a year with a brahmana having 
the same gotra as his. The Jaiminiya-Upanisad-brahmana 
(111.3.4) says “ He asks him when he approaches * who art thou ? ' ; 
he announces whatever he may be by name or by gotra." The 
Aitareya-hrahmana contains several very interesting passages on 
the question of gotra. In the Dvada^aha before the diksa a 
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prajipatya pasu was to be offered. ; The Aitareya-brabmana 
(Haag’s ed. IV. 26 and 19.4. Inanda^rama ed.) prescribes that 
the Apr! verses which are ascribed to Jamadagni, (i.e., Rgveda 
X. 110.1-11) are to be recited over the immolation of the animal 
Then a question is raised as to why the Apr! verses ascribed to 
Jamadagni are to be recited by all in this prajapatya pasii, when 
in the case of other pasus, the .Apri verses respectively ascribed 
to the several sages are to be recited for the respective descendants 
of those sages. In the section dealing with Aitafepralapa there is 
a story of Aita& and his son Abhyagni and the Aitareya (VI 
33=30.7) ends the story by saying ‘ therefore they say that the 
Aita^ayanas Abhyagiiis are the most sinful of the Aurvas.’ The 
same story occurs in the Kausitaki-brahmana where it is said 
' The Aitaiiayaiias being of noble birth became the lowest among 
Bhrgus, as they were cursed by their father.’ The Aitasayanas 
are a sub-section of the great Bhrgugana, according to Baud. In 
the story of Sunahsepa we are told that Sunah^epa, when he was 
accepted as a son by Visvamitra, came to be called Devarata and 
tlfat the Kapileyas and Babhravas were affiliated to Devarata 
(VII. 17=33.5). ^ According to the Ap. Irauta-sutra and 
Satyasadha, Devarata and Babhru are sections of Visvamitra 
gotra. The Aitareya contains a gatha which is interesting and 
shows that the gotra relationship was by birth and that all 
descendants went by the name of the founder of the gotra ‘ thou 
art known as a sage, a son of Ajigarta and as an Ahgirasa by birth ; 
therefore, Oh sage, do not go away from the line (thread) of your 
grand-father, return to me.’ ^ It is further said that the names of 
some of Visvanntra’s younger sons were Madhucchandas, Rsablia, 
Renu, and Astaka. These (except Rsabha) are either sub-divisions 
of Visvamitra gotra or pravaras of some sub-divisions of that gotra 
according to the stitras. It is further to be noted that as Gathina 
was the father of ViSvamitra and Kusika was his grand-father he 
addresses his sons as ‘ Gathinah ’ and also as ‘ Kusikah.’ We are 
further told that the founder of Ajigarta’s family was Jahnu, 

^ H f ^ I •• i \ vii-i? 
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In the story of Rama Margaveya (Ait- Br. VII. 27=35.1) we are 
told that Asitamrgas were a section of the Kasyapas. According 
to the Asvalayana-&aiita Asita is one of three pravara-^-sis of 
Kafyapa-gotra. In the story of Hariscandra we are told 
(Aitareya-br. VII, 16) * his hotr priest was Visyamitra, adlimryu 
was Jamadagni, Vasistha was Brahma priest and Ayasya was the 
Udgdtf\ We saw above that the Brahma was to be Vasistha 
according to the Tai. S. Ayasya is a sub-division of Angiro-gana. 

In the Taittiriya Aranyaka (II. 6) there is a verse 'Do under- 
take (works) with clarified butter ; do persist in (what is under- 
taken) ; you two guard the path common (to you both) ; whatever 
jfurta (charitable acts) you have done and whatever you have 
served into fire, Oh husband and wife, you two should persist in it 
for that gotra (for all persons of that gotra to which you belong).’ ^ 

In the famous story of Satyakama JabMa in the 
Chandogyopanisad (IV. 4) the teacher asks him what his gotra is. 
As the boy’s mother was not able to tell him his gotra he truthfully 
tells the teacher that he does not know it and the teacher styles 
him Jabala, after his mother Jabala. Many inferences have been 
drawn from this story, one being that a teacher could give a fanciful 
gotra to a student {vide Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, VoL V, p. 354). It has to be borne in mind that Satyakama 
Jabala is mentioned as a very ancient sage in the Aitareya- 
brahmana, which quotes his view on the Vyahrtis in the coronation 
ceremony (Aitareya-br. VIII. 7=37.2). Instead of holding on 
the strength of a single story found in the Chandogya that a teacher 
could give any gotra name to a pupil, it is rather more reasonable 
to hold that the story in the Chandogya is no more than an ancient 
attempt to give an etymology of the word Jabala as a gotra. ^ 
Such etymologies occur very frequently in the Brahmanas and 
TJpanisads ; vide etymology of Angiras in the Aitareya-brahmana 
111.34 and of Atri. in Brhadaranyaka II.2.4. The Gobhilagrliya- 
sutra (11.10.22-25) says that in XJpanayana the acarya asks the 

ii %. ^|. n 6. Compare VI. 122^3 
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boy bis name in the words wbat is your name/ that the acarya 
gives him a name derived from a demta or from a naksatra for the 
purpose that the boy may use it at the time of bowing at his 
teacher's feet and that according to some writers also a name 
depending on the boy’s gotm may be given (for the same purpose). 
This shows that the teacher was to ask the boy’s gotra and to order 
him to use his gotra name (such as Sandilya) at the time of 
abliwddana. We are told in the sutras that at Naniakarana the 
boy was named after a deity (such as Haradatta, Rudradatta) or 
after a naksatra (such as Pusya-mitra, &c.). In the Upanisads 
several gotras are named incidentally. For example, in Prasna 
Upanisad LI we have persons of Bharadvaja, Gargya, Asvalayana, 
Bhargava and Katyayana gotras ; in the Chandogya V. 14.1 and 
“V. 16,1 Indradyumna Bhallaveya and Budila Asvatarasviare both 
addressed as Vaiyaghrapadya and Uddalaka Aruni as Gautama ; 
in the Brhadaranyaka (II. 2.4) Gautama and Bharadvaja, 
Visvamitra and Jamadagni, Vasistha and Kafyapa are mentioned 
in pairs. 

The result of the preceding discussion may be summarised 
thus. The word gotra is used in the Rgveda in the sense of a 
* cowstall ’ or * herd of cows ’ and sometimes in the sense of a 
cloud or mountain and possibly in the sense of ‘ a group or assem- 
blage of persons ’ and that the descendants of great sages like 
Vasistha had come to be called collectively by the plural of the 
word denoting the ancestor. In the Tai. 8. persons descended 
from a common ancestor appear to be grouped separately where 
it is said that the hotr must be a Bhargava or that the Brahma 
must be a Vasistha, that in the Atharvaveda and Maitrayani 
Saihhita, the word gotra appears to be used in the modern sense. 
In the Tandya and other Brahmanas words like Sagotra occur in 
the modem sense and several prominent ga^as Hke the Bhrgus 
and Ahgirases with their divisions and sub-divisions are specifically 
referred to. For example, the Aita^ayanas are referred to as a 
section of the Bhrgus, Kapileyas and Babhravas as sub-sections of 
Visvamitrarga:ga. In the . Upanisads before a brahmaoari was 
accepted as a pupil he was a§ked his gotra. The question whether 
the gotra system had so far been extended as to apply to marriages 
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wished. The Vedic literature o£ the Saihhitas and Brahmanas 
being concerned with the solemn &auta sacrifices had no occasion 
to refer to the prohibition of marriage in the same gotra. But 
when the texts are so particular as to lay down that a man should 
stay with his sagotra after performing Visvajit it appears to be a 
natural extension of the same feeling that he should be called 
upon to choose a wife from another group. The prohibition of 
sagotra marriage in the sutra age was absolute and such a rule must 
have grown up only during the lapse of centuries. Therefore we 
shall not be far wrong if we suppose that during the Brahmai}.a 
period at least restrictions as to gotra in marriage were prevalent. 

The conception of ^ramra is closely interwoven with that of 
gotra from very ancient times. Apart from employment in invok- 
ing Agni in Vedic rites it entered in numerous ways into several 
domestic ceremonies and practices even according to the grhya 
and dharma sutras. To take a few examples : — 

(1) As a general rule, a bride was to be chosen whose 
father’s pravara was not the same as the bridegroom’s ; 
Manavagrhya I. 7-8, Varahagrhya 9, Gautama-dharmasutra 
IV. 2. 

(2) In Upanayana the mekhald (girdle) was to have one, 
three or five knots according to the number of pravararsis. 
Vide Sankhayana-grhya II. 2 (and com, thereon), Kathaka- 
grhya 41.13 (and com. of Devapala and Brahmabala thereon), 
Mann II, 43. 

(3) From Sankhayanagrhya II. 2 (where there is a 
dialogue between the acarya and the boy whose upanayana 
is to be performed) it appears that the acarya was required to 
have the same pravara as the boy. 

(4) In the Cuda-karma, the number of tufts of hair left 
on the head depended upon the pravaras. Tide Ap. 6r, S* VI. 
16.6. 

Pramra literally means choice ’ or ‘ invokation ’ (prarthana). 
As it was usual to invoke Agni to carry the offerings of a sacrificer 
to the gods by taking the names of the illustrious rsi-ancestors who 
in former times had invoked Agni, the word pramra came to denote 
one or more illustrious ancestors of a sacrificer. A synonjm of 
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gotras may be constituted by one, two, three or five rsis, but not 
by four. This is a very ancient rule as it appears in all srauta 
siitras. Why the number four was eschewed it is impossible to 
say. The vast majority of gotras have three pramras. We may 
perhaps see in this some connection with the practice of performing 
^raddha for three paternal ancestors. The system of pramras is 
very ancient and almost goes back to the times of the Egveda. 
The word arseya occurs in the Rgveda, though the word pravara 
does not occur therein. Rg. IX.97.51 ' (Oh Soma !), when thou 
art cleaned (by being passed through a pavitra), send towards us 
celestial wealth and all earthly wealth ; so that thereby we may 
acquire riches and rsihood (arseya) resembling Jainadagni’s.’ ^ In 
se veral other verses of the Egveda, the same idea is conveyed though 
the word 'arseya' or 'pravara' is not used. For example, Rg.VIIL 
102.4 ' I invoke pure (or bright) Agni who is surrounded by the 
sea (orwelikin) just as Aurva, Bhrguand Apnavana did.' ^ It is a 
remarkable fact that according to Baudhayana-srauta-sutra, 
these are three out of the five pravaras (Bhargava-cyavana, 
pnavanaurva-jamadagnyeti) of Vatsa-Bhrgus. The Anukramani 
ascribes Eg. VIII. 102 to a Bhargava named Prayoga. In Eg. 
1.45.3 the sage exclaims ' Oh Jatavedas, whose ordinances are 
great, give heed to the summons {havam) of Praskanva, as in the 
case of Priyamedha, Atri, Virupa and Afigiras.' In Eg. X. 150.5 
the sage (Mrlika, son of Vasistha according to the Anukramam) 
asserts ' Agni protected in our fight Atri, Bharadvaja, Gavisthira, 
Kanva, Trasadasyu; Vasistha, the purohita, invokes Agni, (who is) 
the purohita (placed in front of) for Mrlika (the sage or for 
happiness).' These are all pravara names though not of the same 
gotra. In Rg. VIL18,21 the sage says ' They, who from house to 
house, gladdened (thee), being desirous of thee, viz. (the sage) 
Parasara, Satayatu and Vasistha, will not forget the friendship of 
a liberal patron (like thee) ; may therefore happy days dawn for 
(these) wise men." ^ This mantra occurs in a mandala which is 
ascribed to the clan of Vasistha and it is remarkable that it mentions 
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Para^ara (who in latei'; mythology is a grandson of Vasistha and 
the son of ^akti), ^atay^atu (which is equivalent to ^akti according 
to Sayana) and VasisthiV Parasara, Sakti and Vasistha are the 
pravaras according to Baudhayana of the several branches of 
Parasaras, who are a section of the Vasisthagotra.^ 

Turning to the Athaivaveda, the word ^ arseya ’ occurs in it 
several times. In Atharva XI.1.16 the word * arseyah ’ appears 
to mean ' those persons who are connected with or sprimg from 
rsis' ; in Atharva XL1.25 and 32 the word is used in the same 
sense ' may not (Oh Soma) those who partake of thee and who are 
arseyas (connected with rsis) suffer harm ’ ; Atharva XI.1.26 ' I 
whose summons is good call loudly to the brahman-rice-dish the 
sages and those who are connected with the sages (arseyan)’; 
Atharva XI.1.33 ' I place thee, Oh, rice-dish, among arseyas, for 
those who are not arseyas there is no portion here ' ; Atharva 
XL1.35 ‘'(Oh Brahman-rice-dish) thou art a heaven-going bull; 
go to the rsis and the arseyas.’ Atharva XII.4.2 and 12 contain 
the same half verse ' he who does not desire to give the cow of the 
gods to the arseyas when they ask for her ’ ; the last padas of 
Artharva XVI.8.12 and 13 are ‘May he not be freed from the 
fetters of rsis . . . May he not be freed from the fetters of 

This examination of the Atharvaveda passages shows that 
there the word arseya is used in the sense of ' descendants of sages 
or those who are related to sages.’ 

In the Vajasaneya-samhita VII. 46 we have a mantra ‘ May 
I secure to-day a brahmana, who has a worthy father and worthy 
grandfather (and other ancestors), who is himself a rsi and an 
arseya (sprung from a rsi) and whose fee (daksina) is of good 
metal.’ ^ The same passage occurs in Tai.S.L4.43 where we read 
‘ rMhyasam ’ for ‘ videyam.’ In Tai. S. VI. 6.1.4 tiie words 
‘rsim—arseyam ’ of Tai S.I.4.43 are explained ‘ that brahmana is 
surely a rsi and sprung from a rsi who has mastered learning.’ ^ 

^ ‘^atayatu’ may mean literally * one who is a master of a hundred 
magic tricks ’ or * he on whom a hundred magic tricks were practised ’ . 
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la Vaj.S.XXL61 Agai is addressed as Oh sage (yse) 

and arseya (connected with or iaroked who are sprung 

from rsis) and grandson of sages, this lias to-day chosen 

thee from among many (gods) gathered (with the idea 

that) ‘ this god (Agni) will bring to me wealth among the 

gods/*' In this case the close between illustrious 

sages and the invocation of Agni by prominently set 

forth. \ 

In the Tai, S- the words arseya and are both brought 

together, are used as synonyms and in the sense as the^sutras 

do. In Tai. S. IL5.8.7 which refers to the? Samidheni verses we 
read he says * choose ye the (fire) called ’ ; he chooses 

him (the fire) of the gods ; he chooses the ars^^ya ; (in so doing) he 
does not depart from the relationship (by blo^od) ; and (domg so) 
serves for continuity. He chooses the later o&os beginning from 
the remoter ones.’" In this passage 'arseyam’ a|ppears to be used 
in the sense ' the one or more illustrious ancestors of the 
Yajamana’ and reference is made to one of the %wo mode® of 
mentioning the pravara-rsis. In one mode the remotest ances|jor 
is named first in a taddhita form, then his descendant and so in, 
the rsi nearest the Yajamdna being mentioned last (e.^,, tfo 
pravara of Bhrgu is Bhargava-cyavanapnavanaurva-JamadjEg- 
nyeti). This is done by the Hotf priest when he invokes fee 
with the pravara-mantra <Agne mahan asi brahmana Bharata 
deveddha manviddha rsistuta, etc.^ {vide Tai SJI.5.9 and 
Satapatha 1.4.2 for it). In the other mode the affix ' vat ’ is used 
after each pravara-ysi and the remotest one is mentioned last {e.g., 
Jamadagnivat, Urvavat, Apnavanavat, Cyavanavat, Bhrguvat). 
When the adhvaryu chooses the hotr priest the former 
employs the second method of mentioning the pravaras. Tai, S. 
II.5.11.9 seems to refer to this second mode ' The man who- 
knows thus and for whom they invoke his pravara (group 
of illustrious ancestors) prospers himself and his enemy is 
repulsed.’ 

In the Kausitaki-brahmana III.2 while speaking of the 
Samidheni verses we have this passage ' How that he pronounces- 
the list of the ancestors of the saerificer,; that is because the gods 
do not partake of the offmng of him who has no Hst of ancestors; 
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therefore he pronounces the drseya o£ the sacrificer,’ ^ In the 
Tandya-mahabrahinanas (XX.15.941) it is said ' the method of 
its distribution (of the fee of one thousand cows) is as follows : 
to him who is himself learned and sprung from illustrious rsis 
(arseyah) the gift should be made on the first day .... to him 
who is himself learned, but has no arseya (who is not sprung from 
illustrious rsis) the gift should be made on the 2nd day ; . . to 

him who is not himseK learned but who is sprung from (illustrious) 
rsis the gift should be made on the third day.’ In the Taittirfya- 
brahmana I.L6.6 we are told ‘ four priests sprung from (illustrious) 
sages partake (of the adityacaru).’ This passage also occurs in 
Tai. Br. III.8.2. In another passage of the same Brahmana 
(L4.4.2) it is said ‘ a brahmana who is arseya should carry ’ (the 
fire on a piece of gold tied by darbha grass). 

In one passage of the Aitareya-brahmana (VI. 14 or 28,6) the 
word pravara seems to be used in the sense of reference or address : ^ 
« some one asks ‘ is the Acchavaka addressed (like other priests) 
or not ? He should reply * yes Here it is used on the analogy 
of the use of the word pravara in the sense of invocation. In the 
same Brahmana (VII. 25=34.7) we have an interesting question 
and answer. When a brahmana has been initiated (diksita) for a 
sacrifice it was announced in these words * a brahmana has been 
initiated for a sacrifice.’ The question was asked ' how is the 
initiation of a Esatriya to be announced ? (i.e., should the word 
Ksatriya be substituted for brahmana in the formula of announce- 
ment). The reply given by the Aitareya is that ' even in the 
case of the Ksatriya also the announcement is to be in the same 
form {viz ., « a brahmana has been initiated) ; but with the pravara 
of the family priest (purohita). This is (certainly) that ; since he 
(the Esatriya. sacrificer), having laid aside his own implements 
(warlike weapons) comes to the sacrifice with the weapons of the 
brahmana, in the form of the brahmana and having become a 
brahmana (for the time being), therefore they should proclaim his 
(Esatriya’s) initiation (as a sacrificer) with the arseya (pravara) 
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of his family priest and should invoke Agni with the pravara of his 
family priest/ In the siitras it is often said that Ksatiiyas and 
Taisyas have no pravaras of their own, but in their case the pravara 
of their purohita was to be employed or simply ® Manuvat " 
or Manavaila-paururavaseti ’ {vide Asvalayana-srauta-sutra, 
uttarasatka VI.15.4-5 and Baudhayana-^auta-sutra, pravara- 
prafca 54). We see that the origin of this rule laid down in the 
sutras is to be found in the practice recorded in the Aitareya. In 
the same strain is another passage of the Aitareya-brahmana (VIL 
31=35.5) where it is said that the Ksatriya sacrificer is not to drink 
soma but only the juice of the Nyagrodha tree * He thus obtains 
the soma beverage in an indirect way, though he does not directly 
take in (drink) the soma/ for Nyagrodha is indeed the king soma 
indirectly (as a substitute). Though a ksatriya he assumes 
indirectly the form of a brahmana by the diksa (consecration 
ceremony performed on the sacrificer) through the family priest 
and by the pravara of the family priest (being employed).’ As 
regards the Mvid Sukta of the Niskevalya-^astra {viz,, Rg. VI. 18), 
the Aitareya-brahmana (VIII.3.=36.3) remarks ' It is a hymn of 
Bharadvaja ; the Brhat Saman also is seen by Bharadvaja ; and 
is of the same nature {saloTm) on account of connection with the 
same sage (having seen both). The sacrifice of the Ksatriya which 
has the Brhat for its Prstha (i.e., stotra) becomes successful” 
Here arseya seems to be used in the sense of being connected with 
the same (illustrious) sage. 

In the Gopatha-brahmana (Uttarabhaga 111.18) we are told 
that when daksina (fee) is given to one who is learned and sprung 
ftom sages (arseya), thereby he prospers in the world of the gods, 
but if fee be given to one not learned and not sprung from sages,, 
he (the donor) prospers only in the world of men.’ Vide also* 
Gopatha (Purvardha 1.5 and 8) for a similar use of arseya. 

The Satapatha-brahmana (I.4.2.3-4) also has an interesting 
passage on arseya He now calls on (Agni as the ancestral hotr). 
He thereby introduces him both to the rsis and to the gods (as if 
he were to say ‘ of great vigour is he who has obtained the sacrifice.’ 
This is the reason why he calls on (Agni as) the ancestral (hotr). 
He calls from the farthest end (of the sacrificer’s ancestral line) 
downwards ; for it is from the remote end downwards that people 
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are propagated. He (the Hotr) also thereby propitiates the lord 
of seniority for him (the sacrificer), for here (among men) first 
comes the father^ then the son and then the grandson ; this is the 
reason why he invokes from the farthest end downwards.’’ ^ This 
shows that the three or five ancestors in whose name Agni was 
invoked were related by blood as father and son and not by 
apostolic succession. 

We may briefly summarise the results as follows : — 

The original meaning of the word pravara is ' choice ’ or 
' invocation of Agni ’ and then it came to mean one or more 
illustrious rsi ancestors of a man who had in former ages 
invoked fire to carry their offerings to the gods. Pravara 
according to the sutras entered into sacrifices and was also 
closely connected with domestic matters, such as marriage, 
upanayana, caula. Arseya is a synonym of pravara and 
occurs even in the Rgveda in the sense of " status of a rsi, or 
sprung from or descendant of a rsi.’ In the Rgveda Agni is 
frequently invoked by a sacrificer who says that he does so 
in the same way as great sages, like Jamadagni, Aurva, Bhrgu 
or Apnavana did. In the Rg itself names of pravaras such 
as Parasara and Vasistha occur. In the Atharvaveda and 
the Vajasaneya Samhita arseya is used in the sense of ' one 
sprung from a famous sage.’ In the Tai. S. arseya and pravara 
are used in the same sense in which the sutras employ them. 
The same sense occurs in the Tandya-mahabrahmana, the 
Gopatha, and in the Kausitaki-brahmana. The Aitareya 
contains interesting information about pravara ; it also says 
that for kings the pravaras of their purohitas were to be 
employed. If one may hazard a conjecture, it may be said 
that the gotra system was perfected first and the requirement 
as to pravaras in marriage was a further refinement. The 
treatment of gotra and pravara in the sutra period is a very 
interesting and controvertial matter which must be reserved 
for a separate treatment* 
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SVAYAMBHtJCCHANDAS BY SVAYAMBHIJ 
By^ H. D. Yelaneab, 

Introduction."^ 

SvayambM is an old writer on Prakrta Metres. He is 
mentioned by Hemacandra and is also quoted by the commentator 
of the Kaviclarpana. My attention was naturally drawm to this 
and I casually discovered in my conversation with Pandit Lalchaiicl 
of the Baroda Oriental Institute that an incomplete Ms. of the 
Svayambhucchandas existed in the Institute’s library. I at once 
got a copy of it prepared for me and was very delighted to find 
that the work was indeed an important one from the point of the 
history of Prakrta poetry and Prakrta Metrics. 

2. The Ms. is without beginning, the fiirst 22 folios being lost. 
It is dated Samvat 1727 and seems to be copied from an older Ms., 
which, however, is evidently misread in several places by our scribe. 
It is for this reason that some of the stanzas cannot be properly 
understood. ^ Unfortunately no other Mss. of this very valuable 
work are at present available. My Jinaratnako^a knows of none. 
I must consequently remain content with what I have got at 
present. In the Ms., the work is not actually divided into chapters 
but the repeated occurrence of a stanza indicating the conclusion 
of a particular topic in it suggests its division into 8 chapters. 
The stanzas and the metrical definitions again are not numbered. 
In the following edition, I have numbered the chapters as well as 
the stanzas for the sake of convenient reference. Out of these 
eight chapters, I am publishing for the present, the first three only 

Tiie following books and papers are alluded to in the Introduction 
Hemacandra, CbandonuSsana, published by Hevakaran Mulcand at N. S. 
Press, Bombay, 1912 ; Prakrta Paingalam, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 
1902 ; Virahanka, Vrttajatisamuccaya, edited with Introduction and Notes 
in JBBRAS, 1929, 1932 ; Nanditadhya, Gathaiak?ana, edited similarly in 
Annals BORI, 1933 ; Apabhram^a Metres, published, with Eatna^ekbara’s 
Chandahko^a in the Appendix, in B.H Journal, Nov. 1933; Kavidarpana 
with Com. and Introduction, published in the Annals, BOEI, 1935. The 
laatfoTOare by Yelankar*- ' 'i' , _ 
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which deal with the Aksaravrttas^ treated wholly as Prakrta 
Bietres by Svayamblifi. I intend to publish the remaining chapters 
dealing with the Apabhram& metres exclusively, in the appendix 
to my second article on the Apabhraihsa metres in the Bombay 
University Journal. The following is a brief summary of the 
contents of the work. 

3. Ill the available portion of the first chapter, Svayambhii 
defines and illustrates 63 metres under 13 different heads beginning 
with Sakvari, i.c., metres of four lines with 14 letters in each, and 
ending with Utkrti, ie., metres of four lines, each containing 26 
letters whether short or long. The portion which defined the 
metres containing from 1 to 13 letters in each of their four lines is 
lost as said above. Our author follows the old practice of defining 
and classifying the Aksaravrttas under 26 different heads, according 
as they contain from 1 to 26 letters in each of their four lines. 
Virahanka in his Vrttajatisammuccaya and Hemcandra in his 
Chandonusasana follows this method for defining the Aksaravrttas 
which according to them are properly the Samskrta metres and 
not the Prakrta ones. They are very probably right as I have 
shown elsewhere in my article on Apabhraihsa Metres, para 2. 
Our author, however, treats them as the Prakrta metres and 
illustrates them from contemporaneous stray lyric poetry written 
in Prakrta. I propose to discuss the nature of this poetry later 
on. « Svayambhu’s list of such metres is indeed incomplete. Like 
the Kavidarpaiia, only about 100 such varieties, including those 
given in the lost portion of the Ms., are given by him while 
Hemacandra has defined 286 varieties exclusive of the Dandakas. 
Virahanka gives still fewer, ie., 52 only. 

4. The metres containing more than 26 letters in a line are 
called Dandakas with the exception of Pipidika and three others 
which are designated as the Sesa Vrttas by Hemacandra, p. 17b, 1.7 
and Kavidarpana, IV, 103. Svayambhii treats them as the ampli- 
fications of the Bhujangavijrmbhita which is the last of the Utkrti 
metres. Svayambhu’s definition of a Dandaka is identical with 
that of the Kavidarpana, which means that the latter has re- 
produced from the former, and this is often done by writers on 
Prakrta metres. In this connection Svayambhii gives the method 
of finding: out the Samkhva. Le.. the total number of the nossible 
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x^arieties of eacli of tile above mentioned 26 x^arieties. Here also 
is found the curious stanza quoted by tbe commentator of the 
Kaxddarpana, and which first attracted my attention to 
Svayambhu’s xTork; cf, JBBEAS. (new series), xml. 8, p. 2. The 
verse mentions in particular, a school of Saiiiskrta metricians 
represented by Mandavya, Bharata, Kasyapa and Saitava, accord- 
ing to whom no Yati in the middle of a line requires to be 
recognized in Samskrta. As instances where Yati is not observed 
by xvelidoiown Saihskrta authors, Svayambhu quotes ^liharsa’s 
famous introductory stanza, i.e,, Bnharso Nipu^ali KaviJu etc., 
where the Yati after the 12th syllable is not observed in the first 
line and Ma 3 mra’s Siirya&taka^ v. 43, line 3, i,e,, Tejorupdparaiva, 
etc., where also the Yati is not observed at the same place. 
Coming to the Danclakas, Sx^ayambhii defines and illustrates 19 in 
all. Kaxddarpana mentions only 11, while Hemacandra defines a 
few more than Svayambhu. Virahahka mentions none at all. 

5. In the second chapter, the author defines the Ardhasama 
Vrttas, i.e., the metres of four lines, divided into two similar halves,, 
containing lines of unequal length. They are 14 in all, i.e., 
Vegavati, Upacitra, Calamadhya, Harinapada, Ketumati, 
Akhyanika, Yiparitakhyanika, Aparavaktra, Puspitagra. 
Bhadravaratika, Yavavati, Satpadwali, Siklia and Khanja, 
Hemacandra mentions all these and 18 more, while Eavidarpana 
mentions only 8. Calamadhya and Harinapada are respectively 
called Drutamadhya and Harinoddhata by both Hemacandra and 
Eavidarpana. As regards the last two metres, namely gildia and 
Ehanja, they are peculiar metres made by a mixture of Giti and 
Skandhaka. In Sikha, the first and the third Imes are ec|ual to 
halxms of a Giti, while the second and the fourth are the halxms of a 
Skandhaka. The reverse of this takes place in Ehanja. In both 
again, all letters are short except the last one. These two metres 
are defined in a different manner by Hemacandra, p. 21a/kst line 
and p. 21b/iff‘. But our author’s definition is more practical 
The substance of both is the same. According to the alternative 
definition given by Hemacandra, these same metres are Yisama 
Yrttas with two lines ehchv ,; They are only half in length of the 
metres as defined above* , Ah a matter of fact, they are the Gathini 
andSiihhinlof Pingala, where, however, there is no restric*' 
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tion as regards the quantity of tie letters used. Hemacandra also 
gives these varieties again under tie Prakrta metres on p, 29a., 
iL9"12. On the other hand, Pihgala's ^ilrha and Kiahja are 
much different. The former is a Visamavrtta (c/. 1. 161) of two 
lines, the first containing 24 short letters followed by a Eagana 
(SIS), the second containing 28 short letters followed by a Eagana. 
The Khanja, however, is a Samavrtta of two lines, each having 
36 short letters followed by a Eagana. It is curious to note in this 
connection, that according to Hemacandra’s information (p.23b/ 
4-8), Pingala's Sikha also is a Sama Vrtta of two lines, each con- 
taining 32 Matras, but the first has all short and the second has all 
long letters in it. 

6. In the third chapter, we get the Visama Vrttas which 
contain four lines each of varying length. Thus Udgata with its 
variants Saurabha and Lalita, Pracupita with its derivatives 
Vardhamana, Suddhaviratika and Avrsabha (this is not mentioned 
by Hemacandra), ^loka with its varieties like Vrtta, Suvrtta, 
Pathya, Pathyavrtta and others, and lastly Padacaturiirdhva 
along with its derivatives like Pathyapida (Pratyapida-Hema.), 
Apida, Manjari (this is Hemacandra’s Kalika ; according to him 
the name Manjari was given to this metre by Bhaiata), Lavali 
and Amrtadhara are here defined and illustrated. 

7. Hereafter in chapters IV- VIII, Svayambhu discusses a 

very large number of metres that are used in the Apabhram^a 
language, I shall discuss them in detail elsewhere ; for the present, 
I shall merely enumerate them. Thus in chapter IV, Svayambhu 
defines and illustrates Utsaha, Doha with its varieties, Matra of 
various kinds, Radda (the only strophic metre which our author 
defines), Vadana, Upavadana, Maffla, Adila, Sundari, Hrdayini 
(Hialia), Dhavala and Mangala. In chapter V, the 24 metres of 
6 lines, divided into Jati, Upajati and Avajati are merely 
enumerated with a few illustrations here and there (c/. Hemacandra, 
p, 38b/ll ff. and Kavidarpana, commentary on II. 30-31, for these 
varieties). In the Vlth chapter, the Catuspadi metres of 118 
kinds (110 Ardhasama, 8 Sarvasaina), and the 40 kinds of the 
Dvipadis are defined with a few illustrations. Ten more Dvipadis 
containing from 4 to 10 Matras in a line are defined without 
illustrations in the next, i.e., the VII^^ while the last, i.e., 
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tlie Vllltii eliapter contains the defi-iiitions and illnstrations of 
Utthakka (Hema. p. 37b/2), Madanavatara (not mentioned by 
Hema. 33b/2 among the Apabhramsa metres probably for the sake 
of conveiiience)j and Dhrnvaka, as also the 7 Chadclajailvas which 
are of the nature of Ardhasama Catnspad! with the exception of 
the last which is a sSatpadi, and the three Ghattas which also are 
CatiispadiSj the first two of the Ardhasama type, and the last two 
of the Sarvasama type, and lastly the Paddhatikaand the Dvipadi* 
A few illustrations are given in some cases. For the contents of 
the two chapters, ie., VI and VII, cf Hemacandra, pp. 3946. 

8. There are many 'things that appear imnsnal in this treat- 
ment of the Prakrta metres by Svayanibhii. First of all, (a) he 
does not ma-ke any distinction between the Alcsaragana Vrttas and 
the Matragana Vrttas. Like Virahahka, Svayainbliii too defines 
even the Samskrta metres the Aksaragaiia Vrttas which are 
generally used in Samskrta, c/. ApabhramAa Metres, para 2) with 
the Matra Ganas, Both these authors do not mention the Aksara 
Ganas in any part of their work, yet this does not mean that they ’ 
were ignorant of them.. They simply chose to ignore them (cf. 
JBBEAS. 1932, .p. 3). In 'his definitions of the various metres,' 
Virahahka follows his own'’Paribhasa, which he describes fully at 
the beginning of his workw The author of the Kavidarpana also 
has his own Paribhasa.' .'''Svayambhu on the other hand, has not 
followed any special Paribhasa, but uses such obvious terms for 
the Matra Ganas as DA dr DAARA fora Dvimatra, TA, TAGANA 
TAARA, or TAMSA for a Trimatra, CA, CAGANA, CAAEA or 
OAMSA fora Caturmatra,. PA, PAGANA, PAAEA or PAMSA 
for a Paficamatra, and CHA,, CHAGAKA, CHaIRA or OHAMSA 
for a Sanmatra. The different binds of these Ganas are also 
similarly expressed by means- of easily comprehensible terms. 
Thus ' pata piivvaia ' (I. 17) means a Pagana and a Tagana, botli 
with a short letter at the beginning. LA is a short letter and GA 
is a long one ; ' cau pamsa savvaisesantala ’ ( I. 31 ) means four 
Pancamatras, having respeotivbly all short, first short, last short, 
and last short letters in them ; ^ saalauralaliu paruttaraga cha-pa- 
ca-ta-gana (I,. 13) means, a- Sanmatra with all short letters 
(saalalahu), a Paficamatra with, a short letter in the middle 
(uralahu-iidaralaghti), a Gatematra with a long letter at the end 
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(paraga), and a Trimatra with a long letter at the end (uttaraga). 
The only technical terms which he uses are those for a short ami a 
"long" letter as .also for 'the various 'numerals. '■ VAERA is'.'a' long' 
letter represented by the sign S andAVAERA^RJU,, or 'URDHVA; 
{only once at I. 116) means a short letter represented by the sign I, 
These were, however, very common terms used also by Virahahka 
and Pihgala ; cf. VJS. I. 14 and the note and also Pihgala, I. 2L 
Thus, ' vafikavankoaliiparimia ’ (I, 71 ) means long and short 
letters measured by Udadhi, i.e., four in number and (occurring in 
succession) ; ' vahkavaiika maaraghararasa ’ (1. 87) means long 
and short letters (coming in succession) and resp. 4 and 6 in number 
(maarahara=samudra=4 ; rasa=6) ; ' vahkavahkesu ’ (L 91) 

means long and short letters (coming in succession), and five in 
number each ; ' majjhajju doppa ' (I. 93) means two Pancamatras 
with a short letter in the middle (madhya-rjii==SIS). Also cf, 
L 98, 116, 133 ; III. 1,7, 26 for similar expressions, (b) Another 
strange thing about Svayambhu is that not only does he treat the 
ordinary Samskrta metres as the Prakrta ones, regarding them as 
the Matra Vrttas and defining them as such, but he totally neglects 
the proper Prakrta metres discussed at great length by Hemacandra 
inliisChandonuAasaiia, p. 28b and the following, and by Virahahka 
in his Vrttajatisamniuccaya, Ohs. III-IV. Many of these 
Prakrta metres are pure Matra Vrttas (cf. ‘ Apabhramsa Metres, 
para 13), while some are mixed Matra and Varna Vrttas (cf ibid^ 
para 16). In the Vrttajatisarnmuccaya, there are indeed a few, 
wliicli must be strictly speaking regarded as the Varna Vrttas; 
ef E.g., III. 7, 8, 20, 21, 32-34, 50, 51,52, IV. 19, 22, 5^55, 57, 58 
61, 64, 72, 76, 77, etc. But these are obviously those Varna 
Vrttas, which the Prakrta poets of his days had made their own 
and treated for all practical purposes as the Matra Vrttas or the 
Prakrta metres and hence Virahahka defines them with Matra 
Gaiias. (c) It is also noteworthy that among the Apabhramsa 
metres, which Svayambhu discusses, he does not give any pro- 
minence to couplets and triplets, which as seen elsewhere, are a 
prominent feature of Apabhramsa poetry in particular, though 
they are also found in Prakrta ; cf, Apabhramsa Metres, para 27, 
The only strophic metre , which : Svayambhu defines is Radda 
(IV. 25). ((|jL--But the important , and interesting peculiarity of 
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SvayamWifi is the illustrations wliich lie gives for the different 
Sanskrta-Prakrta metres from a very large number of Prakrta 
poets whose names also he gives. He quotes 206 stanzas in this 
manner; out of these, 128 are illustrations of the Sahskrta-Prakrta 
inetres, while the rest are those of the Apabhramsa metres. The 
name of the poet is regularly given in the former case, while in the 
latter, 58 are without the name of the author. Almost all the 
illustrations of the Prakrta metres are stray lyric stanzas and do 
not seem to be taken from any longer poems. Svayambhu indeed 
does not mention any foem.s by name, though I. 34, and I. 49 
appear to belong to some poem, the former on a theme from the 
Eamayana and the latter on that of the famous Amrtamanthana 
episode (see also I. 96 ; 146). Most of these are love lyrics, and 
contain fine specimens of * village ppetry ’ aboundmg in uncon- 
ventional and fresh descriptions of animate and inanimate nature 
usually connected with village life, though of course, there are a 
few, which are composed in imitation of Saihskrta Court poetry, 
with conventional and uninteresting details. About twenty also 
contain the ANTYA YAMAHA which is such an important 
characteristic of Prakrta poetry (c/. VJS. IV. 106), particularly of 
Apabhramsa and Vernacular poetry; c/. I. 2, 14, 16, 20, 26, 30, 34, 
42, 46, 48, 49, 62, 68, 78, 80, 115, 120, 124, 130, etc. With the 
exception of a few, all these stanzas clearly bear the stamp of being 
composed by real Prakrta poets and not by the Saihskrta poets 
attempting to write Prakrta poetry. There does not exist in them 
that fondness for compounds, for example, or for the grandi- 
loquence which so often mars the charm of the otherwise beautiful 
stanzas of the Setubandha. The names of the poets also sheAv that 
they belonged to the ordinary masses and were not members of the 
higher circle of the Pandits. They are almost allnon-Jaina, at least 
there is nothing in the quoted instances to shew that they are 
Jaina. 

9. The following is a complete list, alphabetically arranged, 
of the authors quoted by Svayambhu :~~1 Angavai, I. 152, 153 ; 
Ahgaragana, I. 7, 12, 13, 28, 63, 66, 92, 99, 149, 150, 161, 163, 165, 
IL 2, 20, 30, 31, III., ,30,;^; Ajaramara, IL 4; Ajjadeva, IV. 13; 
Abbhua, III. 2;'-l8ahala:-'(Visaaiara), III. 4; Ubbhada, I. 68,: 
^ III. 8; Kalanuiaa, 11. Kaliasa, IL IS-j* Kumaraatta,: 
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130 ; Kumara Somma, I. 122'; Kolianta, I. 24 ; Gimahara, I 44, 
46; Goinda, IV. 17, 19, 21, 23, 24, 26; CaiimmiiH IV. 2, VI 71, 83, 
86,112; Caiidaiia, I. 70, 146; Candaraa,; III. 20,.; Cliailk, IIL. 15, 
,: 22 ,: IV; 1B,,:30, Janamanananda,: L 94; Jinaasa,IV. 28 .i Jivadeva,' ; 
.1; 88, 90 ; Joliaa, I. 175 ; . Nagaka,.' 1. 33 ; ■■ Niana, I. 48, '72 ; : Tiloaaa, , 
I. 136; Diiggasatti, IL, 24; Duggasllia, II. ,8, 10; DkanadeYa, 
IV. 11 ; Dkatta, IV. 6 ; ' Pancamanalia, I. 16, 57 ; Balima, I. ,4' ; 
Balimaatta, 1.' '82 ; , " ■ Maura, :, I. 1445 ; Matradeva, 'I. ,22, 15,6' ;; 
Maurdeva, IV. 9 ; Muladeva, I. 124, 126 ; Eajjantta, I. 157 ; 
Eavivappa, III. 10; Kalia, 1. 120; Lalaa, III. 27, 28 ; Lakliasaliava, 
4. '62, III. 25'; Laliasakava,,; IL 14, III. 13 ; Loniia,,:.II." 6,' 12 ; 
Viaddka, III. 17, IV. 31 ; Vijja, I. 6 ; Vimaiaeva’ I. 117 ; Veala, 
I. 17*7 ; Veranaa, L 84, 86, 107, 109 ; Velanaa, I. 139 ; SllaniM, 
I. 96, 118 ; Siiddhakai,' I. 78 ; Suddkaraa, I. 61 ; Suddliasahava, 
I. 9, 10, 18, 20, 26, 30, 32, 36, 38, 61, 55, 74, 101, 115, 132, 134, 138, 
159, 161, 171, 173, II. 16, 26, 27, III. 19, 31, 32; Suddkasflia, I 49, 
59, 64, 80, 103, 104,111, 113, 128, 137, 147, 148, 167, 169, III. 12, 
IV. 18 ; Suliadaraa, III. 18 ; Haraatta, I. 76 ; Haradasa, I. 42 ; 
Hala, I. 97. 

10. Out of these 68 authors, as many as 48 are quoted for 
the PrM^rta metres and 10 only for the Apabhramfe ones. All 
except four or five are new. None except perhaps the doubtful 
Ahgavai=Angaraa and Hala, are found in Weber’s list given on 
p. LVII of the German edition of Sapta&takam of Hala. Most 
of them have only one or two examples to their credit, though 
Ahgaragana, Suddhasaliava, and Suddhasila have resp. 18, 27 
and 16. A few of the names appear even suspicious. Thus 
Veranaa and Velanaa may be identical and the same may be true 
of Maura, Mauradeva, and perhaps Mauradeva on the one hand and of 
Bahma and Bahmaatta on the other. Similarly the five names 
Silanihi, Suddhaka!, Suddharaa, Suddhasahava and Suddhasila 
are too similar to be the names of different persons. Some of 
these, along with the names Kalanuraa, Janamanananda and 
perhaps Veala are significant nicknames. It is again curious to 
note that two among these poets are women, Eaha and Vijja. 
The many stansias ascribed Angaragana, Suddhasahava and 
Suddhasila are all in different metres and mutually disconnected. 
This might suggest that these stanzas were composed with a definite 
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purpose, i.e,, tliat of illustrating tlie different PrMqta metres, 
wMcL. means that these authors had themselves composed treatises 
on Prakrta metres and composed their ov^n illustrations like 
Hemacandra. At first sight, the theory looks improbable but 
when we remember that at one time there did exist several works 
on Prakrta metres, as is shown by me at ' Apabliraiiisa Metres; 
paras 30-31, it need not be discarded at once as impossible. Tlie 
names that are famihar in the above list are only those of Udbhata,, 
Kalidasa, Visadliara (Pingala) and Hala. Kone of the staii2:as 
ascribed to these poets, however, is traceable in their published 
works. On the other hand, the stanzas quoted in the names of 
Kalidasa and Hala are very interesting. All stanzas at present 
known to have been composed by Hala are in the Gatha metre, 
while the one quoted by Svayambhu is in the Sardfilavikridita. 
From what work of Hala then does Svayambhu quote this verse 1 
The quotation from Kalidasa is still more puzzling. The only 
Prakrta stanzas which are ascribed by tradition to Kalidasa are 
those that occur in the IVth act of the Vikramorvasiyam. Looking 
to the context of our stanza, it seems to fit in very well at that 
place, but is not actually found there or anywhere else in the 
printed editions of the work. Usually these stanzas in the 
Tikramorvasiya are believed not to be written b}^ KMicIasa ; but if 
our stanza is proved to belong to theYffrramorvaSya, its ascription 
to Kalidasa by Svayambhu who is at any rate earlier than 1000 x4..D. 
must lend great support to the theory that Kalidasa himself com- 
posed these stanzas. The stanza is beautiful and would be quite 
appropriate in the mouth of the unfortunate king. It describes 
how the Palasa tree growing on the banks of a river, was as it were 
offering libations of water to his deceased comrades in the forest, 
with his hand in the form of a single leaf of a low branch repeatedly 
touching the waters of the river on account of a gentle breeze of 
wind. 

IL Among the ten poets quoted for the Apabhraih& metres, 

' : Govinda and Caturmukha are very important. Six stanzas from 

the former and five from the latter are quoted by Svayambhu, 
All the stanzas of each are obviously dravm from the same work : 
those of Govinda from a work ymttm in the Apabhram& language 
on the story of Harivai]a&;, or ''‘perhaps the early life of Srikrsnajr 
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and those of Catunnnklia from a similar work on the life of ^riraina, 
In ' the' Apabkram^ portion, of Syayambku’s. work (chapters 
VIII) 5 there are seven more stanzas on the story of the Harivaih& 
{VL 45j 58, 98, 102, 152, VIII. 2, 9) and nine more on the story of 
the ■Bamaya.iia (VI. 42, 65, 68, 74, 90, 155, VIII, 21,, 25, 27). These 
V^and 9 stanzas,, though very similar to the 6 and 5' stanzas 'of ' 
G'ovinda and Caturmnkha in point of style, are nevertheless not 
accompanied by the names of their authors ; yet it is very probable 
that all the 13 stanzas on the story of Harivaiiisa were composed 
by Govinda and similarly all the 14 stanzas on the story of 
Eamayana were written by Caturmnkha. Further if this inference 
is correct — and there is nothing which is likely to prove the 
contrary — ^we might gather one or two facts about these two 
Apahhram& poets. Firstly, we would be able to say that 
Caturmnkha at least was a Jaina, because one of the unnamed 
stanzas (VL 27) from the Apabhraih& Eamayana is clearly based 
on the Jaina version of the Eamayana story. But perhaps both 
may have been Jaina, since Apabhram& poetry was primarily 
developed and nursed by the Jaina laymen, as is proved by me in 
paras. 14-18 of my introduction to the Gathalaksana ofNanditadhya 
(cf. Annals, BOEL 1932, vol. XIV, p. llff.). Secondly, the fact 
that no t’wo stanzas among these 13 or 14 are composed in the same 
metre is not without significance; It is not impossible that both 
these poets composed their works primarily with the intention of 
illustrating the various metres in the Apabhraihsa language. This 
is particularly evident since Govinda's work on the Harivam& 
contains illustrations of almost all the varieties of the Matra metre, 
occurring in the same context of the narrative, one after the other 
(cf. IV. 17, 19, 21, 23, 24, 26). 

12. The work is called Svayambhucchandas after its author. 
In the stanza repeated at the end of every chapter, it is described 
as Pahcaihsasarabliiita, Bahulartha and Laksyalaksanavisiiddha. 
Amsa means a Gana, usually a Matragana.. The word is used in 
this sense by old as well as new writers on Prakrta metres ; cf. 
Vicahahka, I. 16, 18, 20, etc., Nandita^ya, vv.' 7j 9, 12, etc., 
Eatiiafekhera, Chandahkosa, w. 52-54. The five Amias or the 
Matraganas which are generally u^ed in defining Matravrttas axe 
those that contain resp. 2,, 3,. 4, 5 And 6 Matras in them. They are- 
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called da, ta, ch, pa, sa hj Hemacandra and ha, ca, ia, ta, and 'pa 
by Kavidarpana. Svayambbii’s work is intended to be 'tke 
essence of (metres) based on these five Matra Ganas/ and also to 
give the definitions with illustrations of these essential metres. 
Svayambhu is an old writer. He is mentioned, {i.e., I. 106), as a 
respectable author along with Bharata and Pihgaia by 
Hemacandra, at Chandonusasana, p. 14a/16, The opinion that 
there exist two different schools with regard to the Yati (ie., 
ceesura) in the middle of a line of the Sainskrta metres seems to have 
been expressed first by Svayambhu. The school which disregards 
this Yati is according to him, represented by Mandavya, Bharata, 
Kasyapa and Saitava. All these are ancient writers and are often 
mentioned by Virahanka and Hemacandra. This studied dis- 
regard of Yati does not seem to have greatly impressed the people 
and seems to have been given up in course of time. We would 
probably not have known it, if Svayambhu had not recorded it. 
This verse from Svayambhu (I. 144) is quoted by the commentator 
of .the Kavidarpana on I. 8. Svayambhu IV. 36 again seems to 
have been reproduced by the same commentator without mention- 
ing his name on Kavidarpana, II. 32. Svayambhu I. 140 is also 
borrowed at Kavidarpana, IV, 103. At present I do not know 
of any other references to either Svayambhu or his work in older 
works on Metre ; cf. however, Annals, BORI., voL XIV. p. 2. 

13. Svayambhu was very probably a Jaina monk. The last 
few stanzas of the work warrant such a conclusion. Besides, ia 
illustrating the Dandaka called Kamabana, he merely quotes the 
beginning of a stanza in that metre composed by one Vetala, who 
obviously was a Jaina writer. The verse in question contains the 
praise of Mahavira and when Svayambhu quotes merely the 
beginning of it, he means that the verse was very well-known 
and therefore did not require to be quoted in full. Had Svayambhu 
been a Hindu writer he would probably not have done so, since a 
Hindu poet is not expected to either consider or mean that a stanza 
of Jaina devotional poetry was well-known. In another place, 
Svayambhu indeed quotes in a similar manner a stanza (144C) from 
Mayura^s Suryafetaka, , but this is perfectly natural and must not 
lead us to suppose that he was: th^ a Hindu ! Because, as 
described by me in para. iny introduction to the Gathalaksana, 
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ict Annals, BOEL, voL XIV, 'p.,- 11),- ike Jainas were necessarily 
compelled to study tlie important Kavyas and Natakas of the 
Hindus for getting a good knowledge of the Sanskrta language. 
To a'Jaina' Pandit, therefore, these Kavyas .and Natakas ■were 
well-known as they were to a Hindu Pandit ; but the latter was 
not expected to be so very well acquainted with the devotional 
literature of the Jainas. Thirdly, it must be remembered that the 
Apabhraihsa literature appears to have been mainly developed by 
the Jainas, and the Svayambhucchandas which assigns such a 
prominent place to the xApabhram& metres must ordinarily have 
been composed by a Jaina. At least no Hindu author has yet 
been known who has either written Apabhraihsa poetry, or has 
contributed in any significant manner to its development. 

14. Svayambhu must have lived in the 10th century of the 
Christian era, at the earliest. The manner in which he is quoted 
by Hemacandra shows that he was separated from the latter at 
least by a century or so. But we cannot push him too far back 
and consider him as having lived a few years after the two well- 
known poets of the 7th century, i.e., Sriharsa and Mayura, both of 
whom are quoted by Svayambhu at I. 144a, 144b. The developed 
state of the Apabhraih& Kterature which is reflected in his treat- 
ment of the Apabhraihsa metres clearly shows that Svayambhu 
cannot be assigned to such an early date. 
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HIS %^0T ^0% OTf 3IH3|||3II II ?,^ 11 

^TEirar II 'iv 11 sife^i gi^r n 
3®^f5T 'f^fT 

sfwffltrr^'cqisrr nifeofr ?fr 11 II 
fn^"! — 

ws^w^r =s^'^’n 

^3imH 3TS3T^ ^ST^q^oj | 

€foicT 

^3T H?n^r%pq s-rast?nsiq II II 

^3T^p5 qi |=Hr ^^Hl; g^ 

^r g:g[jTn%i]f| \\\%\\ 
cl#3T— 

1?3T qfesf HiDT goit or ^oi^an 
31 5ft®(lf% ot KI%3TT 1 

'»! gSST^ft Jr% ^I%3T 
sigoisi i^qig qgwji^j^aiJ?; 11 ^o n 
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^ gsqTf%^?f55r i 

^ ii \ ? n 

3T g5?rira??r— 

stT|’ira?fT%^fT W3?gi3Tm3?r 

^3? WR3T^'Tf ^ 

3T3T^g3T'ls;§T 11 ^5 11 

^TfTcfr 55 |trt 55 ^ ^c«r 5TR5^ii3; 11 1 i ii 

31553? — 

TT?s?3T^!?ir ^aTgiSTW^n??^ 

^0i;??3il^q5IS3TJ^ I 

s?tf^ q'g^»?*?ioT ?:f?335^30'ii3???^ 11 II 

3[?r=^5^|q^5 3? ^?%aT^ 11 \'^, ii 

?r%3?55r — 

^3?^J?55^B3?5f??OT3??7 

trR?T55r%i%3T??T%3?¥rj??^3r 1 

fifJri '?r f?? *r?:3Tr%T^?755i 11 ^^11 

3r#?f^3TaTf j7^orgorrStsr?cT 11 V'* 11 


ufoi^^s?^? 5i[«fr55w— 

w?r'>i55s=Ei3?:*?'’i3?^ 



?r???n'S55f%^5f^3?T%3?f|r35^ 


33? 5rei'om%€???:3?^ ti ^<£ 11 

f^s^pBnftr ^FTi ^ti 5 ? ^’¥rr 11 11 

f%? ?f%3? — 

otf f t|r %i ^iT ^eraif r 

«rro?rR?%??gTwfc5^i^ 3?:=3i%req; 1 


34 


H. Di Yelankar 


irB% ii;n3r arf^cT §I 

3rai <?% wrar^ 'Tr%®FT *?i fr^ ii ii 
HSfrai II 'iH II 8Tgf tmssrr i 

f6i?5fcro 3tf| g- n vi n 

( 7 =^) =wrir?i i^^ig^g— 

iHi^ngi^gwrargsTiRsn 

gi’isg? 'Tf^sTpir gj^JTijftan il 11 


r< ^ rs *s^ 


37fcTr SfrRT 5iif g T=3^^i: tr?! II I! 


».'!25 „ „ ' ^ . ■■■ ..CL 


5Pj(ii^r?crR:®iJ^igw=s?w'ntT|f 

3Tii% g ^Ri^n fisigg^ 11 vv ii 

grigr afgg g^g g 11 11 

^ g#g— 

W^tigi^^ijsgrgaTig? 

R^^i%5^«r5ran%gig5ftiwr^ 

^rggroi gritgii Tiggsg^^^^it II n 


agggit^gEggsTggaraaifin 1 
sffggi gs g »r3Tg'!ci%i^^ v'j ii 
gar^f^fgarsT 
u gfgragg ftsTfggwsg^ 

g#/^ Rtif g^n^ggig 

garnggi^ \\ m \\ 



40-56. 
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311ft 

: nl5iq{^?raTS3-II%fe5.f?'JT3T 

^€1 irisi%3T sjaKllllaTatii u n 

tr sr if’^qr ssarosgurr gsfisagf; i 

: TT^ w fStTr I) H° 11 

?T3tqsr%3t — 

^Fiar^rfota? i?t5??c[fi5t 

flf?# f^ST IfOT qfl^i 

^ q# i^TsraT^rii- ii H-i u 

STWl ?r8TSSf3?l?g^l^%% II '1’^ 11 
3t=f55f^ 3Tf FCfUf?^— 

ffSt^sTR^qiiaT^arff — 
Jl{fl®g553fW13T«I5ri3Tf|T^ 1 
m?iigf5r3iiifjf3T5gif%3Tr%f 

li3Tqi%?:3n? Ill 5f II HMi 
3t|r II 1 ^ II 3??3T^ tlrTsqi It 

Terr 3Sf55I I 

fff^ 1T3T ^IT flSTt^ II H-!f II 

5?^r s^HTfitr— 

ili'WTf ir sp^ratf^ofsrsT 
flfSri^tsrgtq^sr aroJsrttflsRf^i^T i 
qirii^fffSTT iflmfl 
iftsf gi?3f¥rfT ftfriiiRsTr iiftj ii h'i ii 

m #qrr =ttT isf -iist t. 

isfRJif i^r ff? IT fir^Wf II >1^ II 



H: D. Velankar 

55tr ^rarsgow^ f fsTw 

5fif ^5! tJtRnfOTTfvjlr foTfreap]^ i 

n H^rsT n H\s n 

?IF^^T i%ii€awf 3'^^ ^ II Hc n 

HF^lFfTT 15?fra5?5f — 

?r5[isjjf FT^rsifs fiRSoonar^ 

%?rra'^ ?i??rJj33T JTjfeBT j 

^oqigfr '>T^?®13Tr«fl'!^ ^SSf 
%W^tT ir?'>i(53T3Ti frart^ar^iTi ii u 

% 3'<55'iii'jii i^r fr^oft it ^ <> ii 

ii^rsTW — 

^ iw net qf3?q; i 

%€WTrfT 3Rr3i^3T^r 

WtTrR ^ I%fT II ^ 1 1! 

^m%9?3i =^^ior|tirr 

jmgiTwa^T^n iraarsw ^rsrsg^s'Jii i 
FTf =^ 3?!I 'Tf6|3T foi^ttr^ ?T®5|'T 
3!^( I? ? ) ^ §?5 |i]^ 3T 7f<JT55# II ^ 

^Tf%8T TW? Wl (I ' ? !l 

5i;R cl^araf^ 

ifiTPiTiTaiq^r^p^ ^arnmfSrsRi, i 
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Bp-Sf =5^37# ^a7Kfr 173#f|3T 

^Mi II 

qgorqji'jrr ^Isr gs^ssi 7 f aj ^ii;r ii n 
cfir# 3TWWJ1W— 
mrJTfCT^ %€r^i 

€1? €?73T M'RIRsr 71% I 

33Tf ciOTT *7r fi 5jri%an'^ PrsTTw 
qjgtqgfsr %% gj:fr|of q%og || || 

^^ssTnoir % spr i %3T m ^tfkw''r ii ii 

711^% — 

^511355 

7f73Tit3T|r iq^r ^1% %3Tgj3i; i 

qfTFI ?r %3 tt mm w 3?tiri% ?[% 

^3T| %»I37r 57x7 ^ 7=K 'T55tf II 11 

tot g% I%3T^(3T??) ^q-SfRSTT 11 
713755552^ 7rs%7SJTRr7rS3^5^ II %% II 

fRoft 

570377^% %%% ^TT'cFTrTTFIJfT 
>77137717 ^gjJirn tRt 3773 = 3 ^ % 1 
W xTf I%ll37f 77% 3f>irr% Tfi %ft 
§ 73777771 ? %sr751% 3r?7 77% 3S|7 II 'io II 

»TTSim?crr %§7T3T7P77 >73777713 x777 I 
#7^%37%TRfJ7377 ^712^7757 (I v»>7 II 
57iq^c77 7%aro7R7 — 

^77%37%f 7% qj7=5W3% 

>7777^7% q37|375:fr TTTft 371%W737% I 
§# 71# %WII37%7 177 7f»7% 

®77|t 57»?7 tBi;5^7 3F737337755% II «7 II 
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H. D. VelanJxif 


sffpfrar (1 II n 

S!3f3T^?T 5resT ?n f^rr^fT !i It 

%3?Tg^ airt3TciS^3ir gr3T#???f t 

foi% r%fTf i 

M {?3? ) JTaisirfn^sTiT j^s^r^iTMftT 

^ssf^sTf ^cTT g^5!i I! is 

=^??T^r f — 

^3? ^m^m ^f|fq 

f%T ^ir55woi ^rsfiTiTr ^rrfgqitT fwsmiJ i 

foiSTT IT tl 3?r? fr%3ff II \s^. II 

aif ^ >T3mT%55ra’3nj[ 

sfm'n?cf3TfJi ¥rai^ 5Pr«^;5r3T3?; n ii 
l^K^ar (1%30IW— foot-note)— 

Jrf^3TiT|^3(55TOtian;3Tf5iaKi 

oif^iR^BWSlf^aTfgaTTO l 
15ri3fg?oTlt^?:Hr^'l53T13T55f^ir 

'EW f?f| 01 101 10T|;[i^3n&Jii II vji 11 

ir =5fiiR qfor^ 15^3^ 1 

3T?11%lllRWir ST ifli It ^S't, I! 

gioST ^iani3Tf%gi35i T[Tfi%;^3T®i 
Ti^rsT'JI^OTS^TStl I 

i5^roTi%3T 5&w^ or ^oir grorfl ii%sti n <io n 


^To^htI 'ttjt.wit ^gsmiorT ^ 

?if^ Jpip% <7i<ir; g^ loTiJcr 


II -S'! 11 


73-90. 


SmymnhMccha'fdas hy SvwjarnNiu 


§5cmr% 

i%%i5oar ^ 3n^f3Tit<m r%iii^aT ^i^orir i 

?rra^^ vr??^ jt3t5t s?^r^ 

Wf^'fsra^ «iaTRr5f ^^'ir ^3I55qifmt3?53; II I! 

W aroofr 55f ^%gT n n 

55f^3f — 

q'|3T^#3TT •crragfc ’STfiroi^iJin^ 

W't ! 

?{iC3Tl%’Jlj%fl55ItHT^ ^3?f^3r4r^ 

33T ^r%97ir*iraT»iR3% mp^r ii <i < ii 

sTf ?rl:m3Tn#frir ^ ^^rqsTJT || c.h u 

if^ofl’TST C^^E^3^ — 

‘ as^cigt 3IT3TT ^ ’ ? ; ‘ ’ 

‘Sgil tf'^sTRT [%’ ? ; ‘553?! -Er^^rfrar??;’ 

‘ ¥iw 3?3:|r>ji ; 5^1105 totto 

w 3rrflw3 ^T|Efr q-i^^Ksn n 11 

%IW ’Tq3|f|:g[tg^JT^Il ,i\s II 

‘?rs^ '5R!%?3frR3jT 

nTJTT §^r iTt?wgf r ^frPTsrr 1 

^ ’ 8?5f5i3Ti%53| wai^^a 
%-sf%iroT 5TO? VRM 0T|f%(Tf5r? )3T %^.JI II <1^; 11 

T?55fT3^ m m " 

cR^sr — , 

«n 31 

^ #r3T5# ?ifa3torf3w ^3]ra«ft€!%t i 

Eli' ftris# ^t% tnwst 

OT^qisT 01^ iw fra^ II Ii 


.■4o: 


H, D. Velankar 


% Trarr^R^FT 

i%fl§r Trm f \\\^ n 

fSR^^BTf^T%8T[ — 

. mm m.m%m wm 

•3T5ti f% tjrar iir^ip#3t i 

3135 3;sit? 33Tf spn^ain? 

3?3f:|Ttli % 5153? ?TfSl8? ^F^3} qgSIT^ U S\ U 

^i?:555r 53113:^ Sficcn 5 5 II 11 

31515^ 5555I5-^?5 — 

^53T5|3?r 3?J%^5rt ^f3?r tr??? 3TJf 
^5^553? gtm f>i555 1 

35f 3?f 3? qnTonr%;5 i%i§^q%5i i^rr^fr 

55 #1^51505 53t #?;5n!JT. II !! 

^[Ci ?wf!i I 1 1 .£ 11 sTffM? qiftsqr 11 

# 51 I%f05 fq? 3[SITO'555r 55^515551=551 
55 ;^ 55;?r ST' 5iii 5 5150? TTf^yf^^rf^STIT^ II II 
5^5f^''#3? ?ft®f5f|TEr — 

T% 53Tl|l%t 53Tr 5% TfSTT 

3Ti5fi3? q3?0T5^5i %5f?=q f 1 

!%==5?5 5 55r 0115553?? If or ^ %:qirr 

c\ 

5F.% 5W«S 151^ 555tT i%i? 55f33r55 II II 
3?15T 1155^ — 

T?if goqjqs 55^§55? goo? i%3?=Egti3? 

5ra 5 lf|3fo?)i 01 5 3?ic5r I; TROU?;, I 

t®ra5|?53? 555f50l#Tra?5Rn3lT3? 
%51%%fai5?5TOl^553? 1551:1 ^r ???5% 11 II 

5^B3^5FTr gii%q5t5f («) ^5 5 Sc II 
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gqjcjW — 

fferosm T?f3n%^3i; i%?^r 

SoorrarTtrsn; itarfesTfir^r ?rfit i 
nil 9riTf|3Tar3W3TT er irsi^si 
^rfi p? 9?oT#r %w i%^r Tlf3?i^ n «,<!, u 

% ^nil'cfr 'R^f7l3T »r g-s^r^i:t n i ° » n 
5jffro# ^raiTSTST ^fofat 

siTfi afT^ €lgf¥r^ ^orapi^ I 

It I%=53!faTT 5fr%3T5n;3Tt Kmii *Tlt 

^Scfr Po^T 33?f Olfl%<F gip i%3Tr i^'‘f35[55q: 1) o <) i| 

w % gisT^Jir tn ^rap;! ii o ^ ii 

§i:e"ra’5?! — 
foiPra^rtr 

I%SWrTl 01 55|0T =^% %WfPoi I 

^ aTaTasr3TM%3f?#^ llt%3ltpSffF0ir 

*T5^r ^fRi^fit '5n3T3tj3in%^^i n ii 

^p=E%3T 'e^T^TT ^ 'Rf^STT ir ^n'Soi 3^ (1 “iov 11 
Wa?I ^#3? — 

fsr f^r fIfT i%i3i^5TT fojo^jjysr ^air 
^ g^wisp aT33T^?sj Fjarrartfapqj^sr i 
g^si^tnts^nrfi ??f oir pwoi ^iiar 

^ ipii5 pf%3FTr3?aT 5if pair ^rtafr il 1°^ ii 

3TPP^3i 3^ Ti3T<l^^3Tr II '1°^ II 
P3TO%arT %KPT3i;w — 

t^rt pxra pt3T 

P3 prpR% ?rt3iFEwtT ) 

flai ^31 gjrrts ^ ii ^ ii 
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E. B. VdanUr 


?fw!r[r ii “iS ii ^ ii 

WTwr %r% ti ssm nw ii loc n 

W ?f#3? — 

^ 5P5rr3‘4 ft'aTaTTr m ^ ^ 

§JT If 3j or grow f^r ?it ^moir \ 

3TK ^EfSfWi Tarfeargsarr ir%5CT f If ?x#r 
irsrr orrfrf^ ^forar?^ '!<>«-. n 

nfr ’Tff 3T ^T f ftrar^qiFcfsr ii vi » ii 

mJTrsT 5?i:?i'i55W— 

gfof gc«iri nw g^^fr qfsranai 

T^r cr^oiqfl^r 4qf=Et3T i# i 

f%% 5^3: ’EToiorq^ %oi ^ fiiq ixiaj 

tBf ^goi Vr witsr^i fif 31%^ 1! =! '1 >1 II 

, '•: <i?\' '■■ 

^i ^rr^ TOT gsj^stOTt 1 

5fITTO^ 3TOf|^I ^gfSTCrT 11 'IT? II 

§f sTotr g#3T— 

TOf id arddl ’^SRarot^d JPITT 3T f 
for# gf^JTioir 5r|r% q-fd^aj % ^f%3T sr^sq 1 
^fRifi ?Tr:f ^n'roai ^ ?rsr® 

8?i5PpqTO qfsgr 3rafs3Tq?aR:r fr^fro i¥:^ 11 t t 2 ii 

^ ^TOfir II II qsrt dffsqr 11 

'^qrdarsi ml ^ €m?%oT ?twi% n » 

g^^rfiroar— 

'■ icrasrr 1 

€=c3Trot?{T vroT or qt%3fi5c«r%8rr 11 tth ii 
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UHlC’cr'?: n ii 

I %T55trg^?f— 

I ¥ri IfF'TfR'n ^OTETOTf^i 

; im fSr’fwjftar ^i%3i??ira3t ^croj^n^q^si 

I TTsj q^giif ^JTfef6rf^553T gwirrw ii vi ii 

3Tff T — 

'sr^r 3 ?t 

S 5^r fg: ?r55T® i 

I ei€r ^rsTo^gllf mitsTEr^^r 

I fj 3TFn!%'|^?'f 'T?f^ *13?% !1 ViC II 

'T3t| II 11 3?r3?| I 

I ?m^3TR*TOi^ mro ?rr 57f&r3Tr !||;?nr ii v, ii 

|ii|P ; ’ '■ : ’Tf^f ; 

??^R*^5s^55JT3?>sn:Tiq'aii'n?Tw^a?i 
^^Jire3W55r%3?r j[3T^¥¥#3rr >T*e55iq^3Tr i 
%3T^'%?Rlfrf^3Tr TO5p=g*(%f5[%gm3?r 
I '5153?^ g«f?^H?raf«i3?r II n® ii 

i % 3?5Tfgwg*i^q'?*Tr %! ^ wrr i 

irf^ig55f*a%3i ^?3?r pi% i% n n 

^ gsEfFi^oi igrrar 3?sTi^i«ifw 
% *T3?®ai5roi gifjjTO'n ^ff 3? =g i 

^ =ir R# 3TIT^ iCSmiSRi'iT f^ff 9T 
g sTflitlarainJi ’resn'g ^frg(3i) li u 

3TT3?| ?r?iffr 11 II f^art %tis^ ii 

ST? ^ *T^3T^ gqoirg^Efpjig^aTr STtlW II 1 ^ 11 

?5T%3T — 

||i|il|i|i|||f|i|Pp:;i|f|^3n|;%%'tiifg%iq^ 

i^oigsToj gf|f^ a?:3W55i^^ 


H. D. Velanicar 


oi!^5r?r3T 

^3T qRf%raOT l%5TaT W f^3T =g55ir%^Q53T;^ II \\ 

;jmj!piTlfl3T^^ |l 11 

?!#®r — 

^r ^551 %r \3Tr ?7|3T^sj%<q<|3T^?55T 

3-^frT s<i3ii3Tisfr3Tr rr3T5?3Ti%f33iT[gi%^gf si i 

^r ^ftrarsTRTfii ^ fqe655r55(3r)?jjQ5?R:i ( ? ) 

SMT T%?ip®w^oif^ Jiprii# ii ? n 

i%| ?ti?t?t II II ^ras^i 11 

3?1^3TRr 5f?f3TS2¥ €5qaf 'RgfSP? m ii 

?I5q3|; ^rsqg^aTitlsi sq^ttisf |(jjf%5 cr^ftr II 'j^jvs n 

?ig| 

^8T5 ffl F 3Tf qiTf gf| 5JcSr 5I5iT f UF| 01 qf^JT 
3?W^3Fi #i^0F| 3T 5# i%f|3iq;si%i*ff i 

^“TF soj^arcioj; f^ctRrsfr ?fii% t^af 
r%q or # oi^i qar^ fer?nF% 11 H 

!&qj| ?iJ?frr ii «v n sr^qf ^trsqr il 

#arw3Tr ^if ^ ^qR pi iFforgoif^sT^r ii 'i ii 
qifqqaFr — 

55F?i?rd'qF3rpi^ri^r n3Tqi^l(?)5rorfpit5;(;>'ir 
JFssj^-a^ qpr% iqaTiTrraarfiiniT^^aif^^onjif i 
?ft3T«55TrqF??iw8r?F5=^r ^RFssgp^wiroiiqqqoir i 
WFari q^jaf^JT q?i5% ?R53frnRi^f|qF?JTsqqort ii ii 

STPI ^WfFT 11 11 ^ ^xFsqT It 

5q5tFFlRR1^13T3qf^=q;5g|^^ ST^git cFl?: Il 1 ^ “I 11 

5i3iqoiqiiafq3rq!^sqT?nff?3T€5q»53mF^ 
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%¥rr s^5?i 'It ?F5ni^'tRS^=^on%foi ^ar^msTR^Tn^n'i^^ n 
gan^3TT%3T — 

^=EST3tT 1^1311 '^311 ^®3Tfa3T^55Si;?5^fW IS^S^r^r 1 
qrwn^Rrr w^ftan qRJ#3riT?r?5q-K#r3?[ ^ptsist?! 

TT^r i=^r ?TW3??^ f^Tf|3r'ir?3T3T'ift^ra^ flptre^r ii ii 


^WffT 11 II 

Tre«i sf 3?f|3i5^ojT =gfrrK f^«frr%^rf j i 

|ri% »TtiT%; Tn5rrfw% cr^i ii n 
€i f^firsn f^ai'TW — 

ststr Fill 305 T gisn '3[?5i% r^rif ft 

!?rerR% oiwi^3T5r%3ii55^'if r f3i??ci^3)iiTT 1 

aTr^fwi^i '^fl'Jiqioiqf^53?§Trr <51 'msm i 
’inittf^l^^^r 3Tgfggf?3m^3T5f in ii 

^tr 

^5frr 'ffwi ?Tt§^?T 5i^ioi^owrwt%3Tf f%owr%>T- 

«t®I13TS gsflfl I 

^waiftr qgwrar '^ra'OT'nqjRri^ggfs^maTnqftEF^^^ ii 
%€W3 g?:g?f|fiJT?:3?T%fs3P7g'35fi^an 

r%if55ni%3Tr 1 

§5ii 3ir JiiJir shtf OTRri%i^i%3TMWK3n%f^^3TT 

spm qfTi%3fT 11 i^'s 11 

q’Jifr imr^— 


?i?SEI tS'fSft sF^starr 




cfRi qi'dwnc'^'TT^r 'ggraarais^lss’iaFq^'itEtaigaTO 


M 


H, D, Velankar 


El ^SF'TISTTd «r3I 'R^T%|3^'3T^?rRTI^f^t%^3T- 

II I 

iTi3n%^ wRfoirar^— 

aistr ^E?:8!^i%fe?[«?R3?Rr^»ifTjrJT^3?i3i^'ai^- 

355t’T5# I! 

W 3Titr ?rr5a“r iTt% f^sra??? Ficf^DRTfrs^^gr- 

i%jr33??n%3T5i«3iTJitr gnjaarefBoi^ I 
’Tiiw^fls^r ^wi' i%sff^f3T?rsi3?Ji9T37flronT3T?:f ?:- 

Sili>jRr3T33rs?roiiic pi i 

§f3T fftTaT^^sniJT^RaT^TST- 
f!%^^S?f|Tf?Tr® TorsjJ^srs ftiq^ii >i^«» n 

sswl5ig^?:3Tr|8i % ^gsr ?'^f5q; i 

i c[ 03 -^ ^rror^ Mr%8Trt a 'iv® a 

?ic«r i 

fi^ 3 <Jii %?fr# gf^arr f(| ii a 

^Tiw 3T |#cr =?ftnrc i 

i^ar ^ SrsT 5rT^=Eg5q'te^?;?ci55, a a 

HTf^arr ?rf i 

fisTisw 55q# a a <i>f^ a 

'5r3i%9Ti%gT %%3T ?n%=E3T% i 

¥r?:t^Hgt^5f(3T^)’73fr oi a tw a 

5f?T— f^goT: ii iwa a 

5rtT %5ii^miA^v-iiR a i >fvb a 
s|?T3T'>rg3T TO ^wRi, qj 

n 'i^fH li 


138-149. 
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?Ifrt <1? rari^JT qRf^af l 
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it|o^ ,1 

wf q#si^r i 

ur JT0I3TW ?f W3?r gr^RcsroTT ^- 

irsf Dig >713^ g!%33TT 11 11 

55I3I3RI g^ar — 

fgarsTJ? fg^i tftar ??^rg?;=E?5r3{ gfiif % ggoi % 

5155^ g^ng #1 gf^sn 1 


or 3T gra s 
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gf^gftggf^ gstisisTgr fustr crgaicgiT Hcg^ gRg?graw 

Bisstr^^ ciOTpr gfq^r 1 

Digital ai^Di i^cit mg?[igsi^§ #31 sggwi^f ^ 

wgigil^ gigiSi '^grafaft ii 
aigliaigai^Dr 310010? gr TTiDiJiari gfgfrf|gT^ orgcqor 

g? traig^^g qi% f|^'| 3i^;5[sg; 

foif 10131^ g g cRsi gift^arr fi?%g g^g gisig^ %fg 
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ggisgig^ifR 


ga? qoigi gl 
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3iqjgi^^3T 3(0|^itT3?i%3TW 
llffgg^5®D# g-^g ^ I! <it,| 11 
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wftfl ^ifesTsf ?T|qr>Jii^'|3T!ifi =^%'| f%<f%3Ti^r i 
lEnttsTi^f^ francs T%fi€3i^T 


e?:3fr II 'i'^'i II 

gc^:g3TK’T>jirig^ pf sTf ^ TO’irfRr 

^ ^?3air3Twf|3ii^3ra?r»7fpT^ i 


qtaitigtlOI3T=^^#R:!!Iljf]f3T ?r3T 'ilftHl%3R=S331# II 
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%I^T II II 
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war ?r3T5=d srinrl 3 Tjti| srol sraif i 

3T%| 9i«il 3T#rt 3|^ff 3 J%t|t ar^rtr 3??rf'r 3T^? u 

5gggir^ f3T?%?JfTfr i%^'3t onlf ^ 
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OTfii n II 

€5^1 aig^TOT fom3i#g w tR# tr 

^17^'tl% IM's^ 1 ! 

^ 5 WWMr % 3 T 1 ^?I — 

‘ fsj# 01 ^ fr3FT3TI ’ n 'ivs'i II 

TT^ ?r9{g=s§p% qf^^umr ii ivsi ii 

II 

f^arro I ^wstki ii 

^gfsigrlaT I ^ 413^^5?% II <^11 3 * 

% 3 ?gt aiirmiF^r — 

^raar ^ncafl 1 crj^ar 11 

aift^ tfflTj'iT jqarm I gt 11 11 

litH^ ^ g??! =3'55«T^ I ii q^jfr ^ ^ f % sgr3T^3TO; ii ^ ii 

3 r 3 RTai??« — 

ir 3 # 3 T^ 1 3 - 3 r ^ 11 

3Tfe% I 5 ? orar^s^- aTfr% i| v 11 

#|^9THariaTgot( 1 55|=w<% aff ?ir ii H II 

^ ?rr^% 1 trflui 11 

=fS3[Fa|feaTlT ^ an# j 5B^q^5^ ^ j%fj^ II 5 Ii 

f%g% l ^ai^'^sisf ar^ %gtj u 

13T V fRoiwpnr >1 It 
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w Sit I fit ^ fg^apiiT^g 11 

^Tll |wrw =? I >jr qir^islt ii ii 

: iw <T^fii f%gftpiTgs^ I ^Wttost%3t {|w53HTtJii3^ ii \ \ n 

iWiaTTf^Frar ^sra^r^w-— 

g:5F^0Tf offsgll ^fq; I ttwiOB^jaf^Jnnn II 
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!3-3T^5r3ia:3^^?cr3i i =qrgcf«iwT s^st =g 3 rh? ii 

cTS311f*tI ^I 1 cTR^Piq^ftt ?t# II V\ II 

m. m i ^Jtesgori^q'nil glgtj u 

^ftf3ti?^MI[%3n|qi I ;>T®r5 esrr ^i.^jron ii <1^ ii 


3T^cwTm3T3Fcr 1 ®rit3fartf2wr*5T 5nf^3i5*Tr n n 

jffesjTijT ^if^smtHT— 

31^0131^:^% oilqsral I ’TW’ITO H 

^^orfl^wiT^sOT I ^{i%5slt% 1 1 ic ii 

cIc«rT?gf515S qtt I 1^ <1^ in*. It 
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Hum# {5r#i%3?x# i ^ It / ! 

#€3? ^ I ^ HWS # II •^o II 

'Nht 55pro s’siar i #is ^rgil imi n 

5I^h| ^aisf^rsiw — 

Jm®^3Tqr#%3^lt 1 ^5HfqrfHf3T^r3THI%3T[f li 
HlfH3?W3TaiITm!R3Ti^ I 1% HSTIf cfTf I! II 


fr|sr^3TT 5R«r i ^|fl nr thw ii ^ h 



S'?T3MSr — 

I 5!^'iif%3T5551^1StTf| || 
H^iwars^ 1 5?%^ f%|Ti% 'Tiarq^'l || ti 


qsHH^aR; Hif 5fi3T=^3c«ri3T ^9?r i 

HSlHHiaTrRIDTg^ fg^ra HT Him Hfnan itSSHTT 11 11 


mpTarm inri r wq-? H?:9?r mm 


3T5^ aroDiw- 


RiRWawmaTftff 3? qf HaTHqT^DlgsTiiir U II 
#5rr BTIRHtJRH 


^gf f^siH HJr('>T)H3RRi m iwi R 

a?farr aiwn^ — 

HqH^3#3RRIl^qqfgJ?§^fe3Tf^Hq.qtr I 
q»5lf^wRRHH<H'«q|5if^JI|^qi%3RgfHr II 
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??5i=^F I II 

SSW^ST’Tl®! €Sf; I iJIF^r l55tT3Tr 11 1 II 

5JJI3II aTsgsT^g— 

f%w3T— I TT?rg»wgffJT ii 

i grroisR^ ^ T%g ii ^ ii 

?ii I ^fST^pifi^T igssnx ii 
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3T 5’ai5!^?r— 

I g;?fi:€iTrpq'0ir II 

^5501? # I 3Tl|3T i%fTi^ ff^nr ti ^ II 

^ 35*13111 TSfft I ?fl3r^OT??f 11 
€3T55f^oi3rTO*rii3T 1 lowr si%®reir a ^ a 

Hfsai — 

3Rf%=i?Fi5i3T?;i— 1 5Tr%Jim5W3irf^3Tg a 

T|iT5!^sgTS3s*sr%3?q; i ^qgrsTi i%?ri a ^ ii 

WrI TOTTlSSf ^cT 51359 ; I qiai *ig I 

m l^"ir I ^rarsq)!^ i%^ ii ii 
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1011 3 TOiri 3 Ti^ I ^i®^ 3 Ti^*rf^ 3 Td siting II II 

t^sf %3r 57otf% gr >i3nc«i?flrgs# i ?il3re#r wfWT'Jtw ii “M i 

iig ^nRTfrfsf i ssBii^ssTfgofr^aip; I 

arasTf wrearar fSigaT5TS75n%f 1 lh“U 
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3^ 5lX'33r3?qitT i sigt q^ff^STSwoi sraffi^ ( 

ml i sTf qwtoijlif snfw^rt ini II 

3i[fl?:#3Tr 
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3iiT%^ sfear^r^iww— 

p% |f^9ra^r |if^?r ^%3i#f€n 'sri 

ttTf^'lanwT \\ 

?Ifr or I f^a?3T'T|^ fwspi IMX II 
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«f3T orr^qraoi^r i u iv ii 

fg^affsis^g — 

^-3# 3?^^3I5t twclff 11 

??5fsr3T g^itg 5l ^ (1 IH I! 
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MATIRIALS FOR AN' IS1L4ILI ' BIBLIOGRAPHY : 
19204934 

Bj'Asaf'A. a. Fyzee 

wMle writing a paper of a popular cliaracter on, 
'' Tlie Progress of Ismailitio Studies during tlie last fifteen Years/'^ 
I conceived the idea of preparing a bibliography of all ^York 3 on 
Ismailism which have appeared during the last 15 years. The 
need for this is twofold. In the first place, no classified bibliography 
of Ismailism has appeared so far. For Massignon’s '' Esquisse/'- 
as he himself realizes more than any one else, was only tentative. 
It could not, in the then state of our knowledge of this very interest- 
ing sect, be anything else. In the next, since 1920 the materials 
at our disposal for the study of Ismailism in all its phases have 
increased greatly. Although not a hundredth part of the true 
glory of Ismaili sciences, Iiaqa'iq (esoteric philosophy), ta^wi! 
(allegorical interpretation of the Qur’an and hadtth), 'aqdHcl, fiqJi, 
and the other forms of writing such as risdlas, sims, majdlis, 
have been studied, still the vista that has in the last few years 
been opened by Ismaili scholars presents a fascinating spectacle. 

The time has therefore come when stock may be taken of 
what has been accomplished and what remains to be done. For 
this surely nothing is of greater utility than a proper bibliography. 
The preparation of such a complete and classified bibliography, 
having regard to the conditions in Bombay, is almost an impossi- 
bility. We possess no complete collection of works published in. 
the East relating to Ismailism, much less all the European work 
on the subject. 

This therefore is an attempt to pave the way for a more or 
less exhaustive bibliography which we hope to see before the passing 
of our generation. Every attempt to make the list as complete 
and exhaustive as possible has been made ; and in this connection 
it is a pleasure to acknowledge the kindness of my friend, W. 
Ivanow, Y7ho has been good enough to help me in particular with 

^ The Ismaili (Bombay), Birthday No., SI January 1935, p. 8-10. 
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tiie Russian titles. Nevertlieless, "it is ■ necessary clearly to say in 
wliat directions tlie bibliography remains incomplete, or at any 
rate, subject to doubt. First, the work of all esoteric sects is 
difficult of access. The difficulties are so peculiar and sometimes 
so amusing that it may of itself be the subject of a very entertaining 
paper. Second, oriental research in the various European languages 
has increased to such an extent, that one may well despair of 
collecting even the titles of all the works published. The late 
Professor Browne used to complain bitterly that scholarly work 
in the different European languages had reached such proportions, 
that it was desirable to go back to Latin for embodying the results 
of research. When that was the opinion of a versatile linguist 
working in Cambridge, what would be the position of an ordinary 
Indian working in Bombay ? The languages that were once 
supposed to be necessary, as well as enough, were English, French 
and German. But now Russian, Italian and Spanish have also 
acquired great importance. Many scholars have enriched their 
own tongues by scholarly researches ; probably good work has 
been done in Dutch, Polish and Hungarian, and how is one to get 
in touch with it ? Third and last, much valuable information 
is entombed in the Indian Blue Books, census reports, ethnological 
surveys, special monographs, provincial gazetteers, manuals of 
local customs, and the like, familiarity with which is much to he 
desired, hut difficult of achievement. 

It is to be hoped that readers of these pages, who are interested 
in the subject, will be good enough to communicate to me the 
titles of works and articles which have remained unnoticed, 

1920 

1, R, E. EIsTTHOVEK. Tribes and Castes of Bombay^ 

L 197-208 (Bohoras) ; ii, 217-230 (Khojas). (This work is in three 
vols. Vol. I appeared in 1920; Vols. Hand III in 1922). 

1921 

. 2. BOHORAS*, 1921, Census of India, Vol. I, Part ii, pp. 151, 161. ' 

3. JUDGMENT in Advocate-General r, Yusuf alii. Decision of Marten, 
J., in the Chandabhoy Gulla case. (Bombay High Court). 24 
Bombay Law 1060.,, (This judgment is not fully reported 

here ; it is only an abridgement of the elaborate judgment delivered 
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4. IVAIN'OW, W. IsmaMitica, I and IL Mem, AsiaL Soc. of Bengal, 
VIII, No. I,' 1-76.; Calcutta 

; & ■ IVANOW, M.' An Ismailitic Pedigree. JASB, :''403-S., '(IssiiedMa . 
October 1923.) ■■ ' 

6. MASSIGNON, ,L. Esquisse- d’tine ' BibliogiapMe Qarniate. , ‘.4ja5- , 

narna (A Volume of Studies presented; to E. G. Browne on Ms 60tii 
Bii’thdaj^, Cambridge),.^ 328»339. 

7. KAS1K“I KHUSBAW. , Zadit^l-Mmafirm, . Peraian ■ ■ text, ed. . ■ Dr. ' 

M. B. Bellman. .Kaviani Press, Berlin.' 

8. NlSIB“I KHUSBAW. Safar Ndmu, With Bmvskam't Na^na .and 

Sa'ddai Ndma, Kaviani Press, Berlin. 

■>', 1923 

0. IVANOW, W. Imam Ismail. J’A/S'B, 305-10. 

10. Be LACY O’LEARY. Short History of the Fatimid Khalifate, London. 

1924 

IL NASIR-I KHUSBAW. Wajh4 Dm, Kaviani Press, Berlin. 

1925 

12. SEMENOV, A. A. Protivorechiya v iiclieniyi o pereseicniyi dush 

u Pamirskikh ismailitov i u Nasir-i-Kliosrova. (Contradictions 
dans les avis snr la metemfisycbose dans les oeuvres de Nassir-i* 
Khosrau et chez les ismaili^ns de Pamir). Bulletin de VUniversite 
dFAsieCentrale, No. 9, Tashkent, 103-117. 

1926 

13. NIZlBl QUHISTANi, (Hakim) NA‘lMU’D-I>lN b. JAIALU’D-BIN. 

Bastur-Nama, Ed. E. Bertels. Vostochniy Sbornik, Leningrad, 

14. SEMENOV, A. A. K dogmatike pamirskogo ismailisma (On the 

dogmatics of Pamir Ismailism. A translation with comments on 
the 11th Chapter of the Wajh-^i Bin), Tashkent, pp. 52. 

1927 


1928 

15. IKHWlNU’S-SAEl. Basa>il, Edited by Khairu’d-din az-Zurukli. 

Introduction by Dr. Ta Ha Husain and Ahmad Zaki Pasha. 4 parts 
bound in 2 Vols. Cairo, 1347 /1928. 

16. SEMENOV, A. A. Ismailitskaya oda, posviashcennaya voploshcheni- 

yam ’Aliya-boga (Une ode ism^eiite d6diee aux incarnations de 
’Ali-dieu), Iran (Leningrad), II, 1-24, (Contains the Qafiia-i Bhirrlya 
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SHORT NOTE 


THE ABHlEA-TRAIKtJTAKA DYNASTY 

By S. Y, ViSHWANATHA 

The Abhira-Traikiitakas were among the earliest dynasties 
of Mediaeval Dekhan. It has generally been supposed that these 
were two distinct dynasties^ though, not more than one king is 
known so far, and could be taken to belong to the Abhira. (Dub- 
reuil, DeMian). The Abhiras have been looked upon as a separate 
dynasty who flourished in the middle of the 3rd Century 
while the Traikutakas are assigned to a later age. The region 
over which this dynasty held sway was identical with or formed 
part of the territory of the Western Kshatrapas. The dominion 
of the Traikutakas is also admitted to have extended over the 
same tract of territory on the West Coast. 

The Abhiras and Traikutakas really belonged to the same 
family, the dynasty ordinarily known as Traikutaka being only 
the descendants of the Abhiras. The word Abhira denotes only 
the hill-race or tribe to which the family belonged ; and the Abhiras 
are mentioned among the tribes that were subject to Samudra- 
gupta’s rule. The title Traikutaka of the dynasty is only 
regional ” and indicates that their territory lay round Trikuta 
on the Western Coastal region. It included probably a good part 
of the North Bombay Presidency, Gujarat and Kathiawar. This 
dynasty played perhaps only a small role in the history of India ; 
but its importance lies chiefly in the fact that it had its rise from a 
low racial origin, and though some of its early members are known 
only as having served as commanders under the Western Kshatrapas, 
they could establish a ruling dynasty on the decline of the power 
of their suzerain. This incident was of such an outstanding 
signfficance that it became a land-mark in the history of the Dekhan 
and was the origin of a new era beginning with a.o. 248. The 
Katachuris or Chedis adopted the same era in their inscriptions. 
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Short Note 

Tlie.lbliira-Traikutakas are stated 'to. be the Western neighbours 
of the Vakatakas and the Kadambas and Trikuta is mentioned 
in the Ajanta inscription as ■ one of the countries included k the 
conquests of the Vakataka' King Harisena (0, 600-530: a.d.). 
Probably the fortune of the" dynasty, fell after this conquest,: and 
no inscriptions of these kings are .met. with .beyond the year 501): 
a.b. The lower limit of ' their rule seems to lie somewhere ; about 
this date. 

Even while this country was in the firm grip of the Western 
Ksliatrapas, we meet with an Abhira commander {Sempati) 
Eudrabhfiti by name, the son of a commander Bahaka, mentioned 
as a donor in one of the Western Kshatrapa epigraphs, dated 
Saka 103=:181 A.n. {Ind, AnL^ X. 157). Obviously, these 
Ibhiras served as commanders under the Kshatrapas, and wielded 
enormous influence under their kings. Two more names of Abhira 
chiefs are met with in an inscription at Xasilc {Ep. Ind,, VIII, 88f), 
of the ninth year of Abhira I^varasena, son of Madhariputra 
^ivadatta Abhira. The former, who in all probability is identical 
with a kmg Isvaradatta whose coins are met with in the same 
region on the West Coast, (Eapson, Coins, p. CXXXVI ; sects, 
42, 132 and 134) appears to be the first Abhira chief to rise to the 
position of an independent ruler. He could have got this glory 
only during the period of a temporary decline in the fortune of the 
Western Kshatrapa kingdom and the short period of general 
confusion that followed the death of Jivadaman. As Rapson 
says, the first symptoms of a decline of the Western Kshatrapa 
power actually began to appear about 246 or 246 a.d. in the 
reign of Vijayasena (Rapson, p. 137). 

Obviously, in the midst of this confusion, the Abhira carved 
out a portion of the Western Kshatrapa territory for himself 
and rose from the position of vassalage to be the founder of a 
new dynasty of kings. This kcident should have taken place 
after 245 or 246 A.n., and not before, as Rapson seems to hold, 
while fixmg the period of rule of Isvaradatta of his corns between 
236 and 239 a.b. (p. CXXXVI)' At ' the same time, we are also 
told that the Western Kshatrapas were able to retrieve their 
lost fortune even in the reign of Damajada&i, the son of Vijayasena. 
Isvarasena could thus have been king only for a very short period. 
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It is therefore Mglily probable that he assumed the title of king 
:oh; September 6/'. 248 which' date' has been taken {Bp. 

IX, 129) to mark the Traikfit-aka or Chedi era. Isvarasena 
or Isvaradatta was probably the founder of the era and of the 
Traikutaka dynasty of kings. 

Nothing more is heard for a time of the Abhira or of the new 
family that was founded by Isvaradatta. As stated above, the 
sway over his territories passed once more to the Western Kshatra- 
pas. There is only one piece of direct evidence to indicate that 
Isvaradatta and his successors should have been driven eastward 
into the Chedi country and that is the era that Isvaradatta had 
founded. The Abhira fugitives should have found themselves in 
the Chedi country round about Tripura (Tewar) and Kalinjara, 
Ratanpur and Raipur. Here, they forgot their Abhira origin and 
claimed affinity with the Hehayas who had already held sway in 
the new region of their occupation. The original Abhira or Traiku- 
taka era came thence to be known as the Chedi era. 

"When the Western Kshatrapa empire began to decline, 
especially after the time of Rudrasena III (C. 360 a.d.), there was 
a chance for the family in exile to return once more to the Abhira 
country, the original region over which they had once ruled in the 
West Coast. Besides, they should have been pressed back by the 
Vakatakas who were rising to power. This accounts for the 
appearance of a line of kings ruling in the territory round Trikuta 
in the 5th Century a.d., known ordinarily as the Traikiltakas. The 
original Abhiras had, however, become brahmanical in their ways 
after their emigration, under the influence of the Hehayas, and if 
the term Abhira is not met with at all, hereafter, as denoting a 
line of rulers, it is for this reason. 

Coins unearthed from this ‘^Traikutaka” territory on the 
West Coast mention three names of kings belonging to the Traikutaka 
dynasty. These are Indradatta, his son Dahrasena or Dahiagana 
and Ms son Vyaghrasena XXIII, 1-7). An inscrip- 

tion of the second of these engraved on the Pardi Plates (J.S.S. 

XVI, p. 346) is dated in the year 207 of the era of the 
Traikutakas, and it brings therefore the year a.d. 455 within the 
reign of this king. The Surat Plates of Vyaghrasena {Ep, Ind., 
XI, 219) give this king similariy -the- date 489 a.d. 
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Tile full genealogy of'''. tlie:/AbMra*Traikntaka dynasty will 
be as follows : — 

1st Line. 

Babaka AbMra / ' 

■ v EiidrabMti 

■ y ' ,lb0~250 A.n. 

Madbariputra Bivadatta 

Madharipntra Isvarasena 

As tlie year 181 A.D. falls in the life-time of Eudrablmti, 
and 248 in that of Isvarasena/ it is possible that tbein was only 
one generation between tlie two. If so, Sivadatta may be the son 
of Rudrabliuti. 

Later Line, ■ 

India Datta 1 

Dabrasena C.400~500 a.d. 

Vyagbiasena J 

Numismatic evidence is to tbe effect that Saka 310=a.I). 
388 is tbe last known date of the Western Kshatrapas (Rapson). 

The era beginning with 248 a.d. is met with in use among 
tbe Abbira-Traikutakas, tbe Cbedis and KMacbixris. Recently 
Mr. K. P. Jayasval expressed tbe view that this Cbedi era was 
founded by the Vakatakas.” I hope to deal with this subject 
at greater length later. If this be accepted, the following 
important questions will be left unanswered. Wliy sliould the 
era not have been known as the Vakataka era, if it xvas 
founded by this dynasty. The Vakatakas were certainly 
tbe most important dynasty of the Dekban in tbe period. 
Was tbe country occupied or ruled over by the Vakatakas the 
same as the Chedi (Katachuri) or Traikutaka country ; and how 
to account for the use of this era in the inscriptions of the latter 
and in the West Coast ? These questions will only be solved 
if it is taken that the era was founded on tbe West Coast by the 
Abhira chief Isvaradatta in commemoration of tbe establishment 
of tbe Abliira-Traikutaka dynasty, on tbe decline of the 
Western Kshatrapa rule on the . West Coast. It may be that 
Vindhya&kti “the banner of Vakataka race'’ founded this 
line of kings in the same year. It travelled with the Abhiras 
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into the interior and wa^ used by the Hue of Idngs that succeeded 
hem in the region of their settlement or was related to them 

manyway. Thus, the kings of the Katachuri dynasty, Krishnarair 

Sankaragana and Buddharaja are seen to use this era in datil,^ 

tlieir inscriptions. ® 

Now to give a summary of our main conclusion, the dvnas<-v 
of ^hnga known as the Traikutabas is only a later line ol Z 

Abiiira lamily. ^ 

_ Kvarasena or l^varadatta was the first ibhira-Traikut^ki 
lung and the founder of the era beginning with a.d. 248 Tb i 
Traikutakas were Ibhiras by race, and were so called because of 
the region of their rule, which was more or less the region of sw<iv 
of the Abhira-Traikutakas, and Western Kshatrapas. " 

In the first period, a.d. 150-250 the Ibhira-Traikutakas 
were only commanders and vassals of the Western Kshatrapas 
It was only the kings in the second period, a.d. 400-500 
that came strictly to be styled as the Traikiitaka line of Mu.,. 
Ihe Katachuns or Chedis were closely related to the ibhiras '’if 
they were not, especially the later kings, directly their descendants 
in the Chedi country. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THREE NEW WORKS ON THE HISTORY OP ISMAILISM 

Prince P. H. Mamoue. Polemics on the Origin of the FatiiniCaliphs, 

London (Luzac & Co.), 1934. 231 pp. 

This book, though appearing in English, '' sounds very 
Arabic, closely recalling the diction, ways of reasoning, and the 
general style of Arabic theological and historical literature. It 
is apparently the most interesting of the three new works on the 
history of Ismailism which are reviewed here. It takes up the 
most difficult question, whether the Fatimid caliphs really descended 
from Imam Isma'il, son of Imam Ja'far, and thus from ^Ali and the 
Prophet through his daughter Fatima. The author diligently 
collects much material concerning the versions of their genealogy 
given by different historians, genealogists, controversionalists, 
etc. On one or two occasions he vaguely refers to Ismaili 
literature,’’ but the impression is that he had no genuine Ismaili 
books at his disposal. Though he perused a large number of works, 
there are still many, especially Persian, which could be added 
to the list. 

He classifies all the different variants of the genealogy of 
the Fatimids into several types, refuting those which he regards 
as erroneous. The version which he accepts is that which was 
given in the official refutation by the Abbasid caliphs, i.e., that 
in which the Fatimids are supposed to descend from Maymun 
ahQadda|i, and his son ^Abdu’l-Mh. The author, rejecting the 
obviously fictitious genealogy of this Maymun, given in the official 
refutation, suggests that the name was in reality a fictitious one, 
adopted by Imam Muhammad b. who had to live in 

strict disguise, hiding himself feom the numerous agents of his 
deadly enemies, the Abbasid caliphs. Prince Mamour spares 
no effort to convince the reader of his theory, which seems, on 
the whole, highly probable. 
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As is well knowrij there is no question concerning tlie genealogy 
of the first seven Imams, from * Ali to Muhammad b. Ismail. But 
after him there is a dark period for over hundred years, when, 
with al-Mahdi, the things become clear again. For this period of 
satf, or concealment, the early Ismaili works either preserve com- 
plete silence, or vaguely refer to al-AHmmatu'l-mastuft% is., the 
'' Concealed Imams,” without giving any details as to who they 
were, and how many. Their names and sequence are given only 
in the works which were composed several centuries later. It is 
really strange that when the Fatimids had already established 
themselves as powerful kings, and there was no longer any necessity 
to conceal themselves, they apparently never published any official 
version of their genealogy in order to stop the accusations of 
their numerous enemies which, indeed, were bound to create a 
certain misapprehension in the ranks of their followers. Still 
stranger is the fact that, as far as it is possible to see, there apparently 
never was any officially recognized version of the genealogy during 
this dark period, obligatory to the whole community. At present 
there are several versions, recognized by the different subsects 
of the Ismailis. The author defends the one which is accepted 
by the Mustadians (who in India are known as Bohoras), who 
preserve the tradition of the later Fatimids. On the other hand, 
the Druzes, the Nizaris of Persia and India, each have a slightly 
different version. In the absence of any documents it is 
impossible to discover which of these is the right one. The great 
zeal of the author, which may be worthy of a devoted Ismaili, 
cannot replace facts, or documents which can prove them. There- 
fore the reader remains unconvinced, and the question is thus 
left to be solved by further researches. 


Db. Hasan Ibbahim Hasan. al-Fatimiyyun ft Misr wa A^mdlu-i 
hum as-Siydsiyya iva*d-Dtniyya hi-wajh hhdss. Cairo (Govern- 
ment Publication), 1932, pp. 22+367. With several good? 
photographs, and with maps on separate tables. 

The work, in Arabic (though originally written in English), 
is the author’s doctorate: thesis,— a circumstance which explains 
many of its peculiarities. As usual in such ambitious theses of 
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Eastern stndents, three quarters of" it; consist of introductory and 
general matters which are merely; extracts' from, or summaries' 
of the well-known, classical or other works of Western scholars, 
without which, indeed, no progress in research can be done, but 
which siiifer much in such abbreviations and paraphrases by 
beginners. The contribution of the author, in the way of unearthing 
fresh information, forms a very small proportion in the volume, 
and those matters which directly refer to the subject mentioned 
in the title of the book are those dealt with in the chapters IIIj 
y, VI, VII and VIII. They (V and VI) refer to the questions of 
administrative system of the Fatimids, introduced by them in 
Egypt, while VII and VIII are devoted to what can be described 
as the state of material culture ’’ at the period, and various 
ceremonies at the Court. The author’s promise to reveal something 
about their religious organisation remains unfulfilled. The 
information about the places in whieh Ismailism was preached in 
Cairo in reality is nothing but a descriptive list of the architectural 
monuments of the dynasty. The nature of the doctrine preached 
in these mosques, palaces, etc., remains obscure. It is a pity 
that the author did not make himself acquainted with the Wajhi 
din and the Zddii'l-musdfirin of Ntsiri Khusraw, which were 
already accessible at the time when he was working over his book. 
The first of these books gives a fairly correct idea of the religious 
system, and the second — of the philosophy of the Fatimids. 

It seems that the Government of Egypt were right in publishing 
this work in Arabic. For Egyptians themselves, and for Arabic- 
reading public generally, it will be a very valuable novelty, and 
much of the material which presents nothing new to the Western 
student will be read for the first time by those who cannot read 
European languages. 


Shaykh ^ ABBtr’n-LAH B. al-Murtaba aL"Ehawabl ahFalalm'd- 
Dawwdf ft Shamd'il-A%mmatFl~AtMr. Aleppo (Print, in the 
Maronite Press), 1352/1933, pp. 22+275. 

The work is remarkable in that it is written, and even published, 
by a Syrian Ismaili. Every one who knows the great mystery in 
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wHcIi the Syrian Ismailis "always ■ kept everything that refers to 
their religion can appreciate the extent of the changes which are 
now going on, even in the most isolated communities of the 
East. 

The work is divided into two unequal parts. The first occupies 
only 56 pages, and deals with vague and commonplace discussions 
on the subject of the part played by Divine providence in the world, 
on Divine Law, Imamat, and generally on the necessity of religion 
and piety. There is very little in all this that can even in the least 
give an idea about the beliefs of the Syrian Ismailis at present. 

The second part is entirely devoted to the history of Ismailism, 
especially in S 3 U’ia. The author derives the terms Ismaili and 
Ismailmn not from Imam Isma'il b. Ja'far, as this should be, but 
from Isnia'il, the son of Abraham. Thus his history has a wide 
range, — ^from Abraham to 1932. No wonder that it can give 
only very few details on the 212 octavo pages in fairly large type 
which the author has at his disposal. This disappointment is 
followed by another : the reader soon notices that the author 
apparently had neither written nor oral genuine Ismaili sources 
of information at his disposal, and entirely depends on a few well- 
known compendia of Muhammadan history, such as those by 
Ibn al-Athir, Abul-FidS,, etc. Not only European editions of 
various important Arabic texts, all books in Western languages, 
in Persian, etc., but even many Arabic works published in the 
East remain entirely unknown to him. Thus the reader finds 
very little that is new in this work. It is really doubtful whether 
a hook like this can even be useful to those Arabs who do not read 
Western languages. It is remarkable that whenever the author 
refers to purely Ismaili matters, he seems to be rather helpless. 
Eor instance, the famous compendium of the Ismaili fiqli, the 
Da'aimu’l-Isldm, written in the middle of the fourth c. a.h. 
by Qadi Nu'man, is attributed (pp. 31, 32, etc.), to Imam Muham- 
mad Baqir (first c. a.h.). Such a great saint and famous personage 
as Salman Farsi here (p. 50) becomes as-Sayyid Sulayman al- 
Farsi. The name Nizar is often written NidhS-r, etc. Chronology 
is just as accurate. 


W. I. 
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Db. Bruno Markowski, Die materieUe.Knltiir des Kabulgebietes, 

(:==Tlie Material Culture of tbe Kabul District), Asia Major, 

Leipzig 1932. Pp. XXXV, IM., . 

Afghanistan has played an important role in the history, eth- 
nology, archeology, and development of Asia. She has become , more 
and more known to us in the last decades through the works of 
scholars and keen observers. However, much work remains to be 
done for a scholarly study of the different aspects of Afghanistan. 

We welcome, therefore, the book of Dr, B. Markowski in which 
he deals with some branches of descriptive ethnology. The author, 
formerly teacher in the Amanie High School in Kabul, collected his 
material during a three years’ stay there by studying the country 
and mixing with all classes of people. Thus he obtained an intimate 
knowledge of their ways of living. The results of his studies are 
embodied in this thorough, well informed and scholarly book. 

The author introduces us in the first part of the book to the 
fundamental physical conditions on the basis of which the material 
culture ” is laid ; so he discusses in separate chapters the Geography, 
the Climate^ and Products, the People,^ Languages*^ and 
Religion giving an instructive outline of them. Then he describes 
fully the material culture dealing with the following aspects : prin- 
ciples of building, style, material, the house and its establishment 
(furniture, light, fire, kitchen, kitchen-utensils, etc.), clothing, feed- 
ing, servants, trade and trafiic, industries, handicrafts, etc. Good 
photos and drawings illustrate the description and give a vivid 
idea of the things described. 

We find, however, that the material culture of the Kabul 
District has been influenced in more respects than one by India. 
This is not surprising because of the geographical situation (Kabul 

1 An interesting table of Kabul Temperature and Rainfall is given in 
J. D. Ahmad and M. A. Aziz, Afghanistan, Kabul, 1934. 

" For racial elements the author could have, referred , also to: H. W. 
Beliew, The Baces of Afghanistan, Lahore, 18S0; L. A. Starr, Frontier Folk 
of the Afghani Border, London, 1921;. P* K Peimei, Among the wild tribes 
of the Afghan Frontier, London, 1911; Kobertson, The Kafirs of the Eindn- 
kush, London, 1890. 

3 ^ Instead of Pushto Ku-k©'’*,p. 56, 'read ‘‘sh-ke/’ 
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river and other tributaries of the Indus ; passes of Khyber, Paiwat 
Kotal, Gonial, etc.) and the fact that India has always been in close 
■contact "with Afghanistan. ■ . 

0. Spies. 


Roveda Samhita, Parts I and II, August and September 193S^; 
published By Satis Gandra Seal, M.A.,B.L., Hon. Secretary, 
Indian Research Institute, 58, Upper Chitpore Road, Calcutta. 
Price, inland, Es. 1-8 + 1-8 ; foreign, 2s. 6d.+25. 6cl 

The scheme of publishing the text of the Rgveda along with 
translation in three languages (English, Hindi and Bengali), 
the Bhasya of Sayanaoarya and Ml critical notes which is put 
forward by the Indian Research Institute, Calcutta, is indeed a 
gigantic one. After Griffith, nobody has published a reliable 
translation of the Rgvedic hymns wuth adequate explanatory 
notes in English. The need of such a translation is very keenly 
felt for a long time, and particularly so when Griffith's translation 
has by now become antiquated in several places in view of the 
scholarly exposition of the Rgvedic hymns made by the two great 
German scholars, Oldenberg and Geldner. 

The personnel of the Board of Editors, whose services the 
Institute has secured, is such as ought to command general respect 
and it would not be too much to expect that Mi justice will be 
done to the several difficult hymns in the Rgveda Samhita. The 
translation is good and the notes, as far as can be judged from the 
first two fascicules, are generally up-to-date and full. A few words, 
however, seem to have been left without any critical notes ; e.g,, 
the word ' supayano ^ in I. 9. The word ^Satyam ' again in L 6, 
does not appear to be correctly interpreted. When used predica- 
tively in such context, it has the sense of " everlasting, permanent, 
incontestable, not to be undone by any one else &c-' Cf. Grass- 
mann, Woerterbuch, p. - 1451,, under Satya 4. According to 
Geldner, Glossar, p. 187, the word in our passage means ‘ earnestly 
or honestly intended Nor is the translation of this word 

according to Sayana, as is piaiiiied by the editor, for Sayana's 
comment on this word is Btacca satyam, tatra na visaihvadosti.' 
A more systematic method of abbreviations too requires to be 
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followed. Thus e.g,, Dr, Pradhan’s "paper could have been more 
briefly alluded to on pp. .5 and ',6 of the English^translatioB,'^ 
:fesc,T-:/ ' ' 

The bold attempt of the Institute very richly deserves active 
support and sympathy from all who feel interested in the oldest 
literature of India and also of the world. 

' ,H. D.',V. 


Ybbic Variants ' by. M.' Bloomfield' and F. Idgebto'n/VoL I, 
The Verb, 1930 ; VoL II.— Phonetics, 1932 ; VoL III— Noun 
and Pronoun Inflection, 1934. Published by the Linguistic 
Society of America, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

These three volumes are the outcome of patient and intelligent 
labour extending over several years of the two renouned Sanskritists 
of America, M. Bloomfield and F. Edgerton, particularly the 
latter. The aim of these volumes is to present a grammatical 
and stylistic study of the entire mass of the variant readings in 
the repeated Mantras of the Vedic tradition, numbering about 
10,000. The work owes its origin, as we gather from the preface, 
to Bloomfield's Vedic Concordance. 

The wonderful material that is gathered here, is most interesting 
and instructive from the point of view of general Linguistics. 
It illustrates very vividly how different causes, both subjective 
and objective, contributed in bringing about these variants in the 
Vedic texts. Thus though the considerations of metre are responsi- 
ble for a large number of such variants, yet an author^s tendency 
or fondness for a particular form or expression, his defective memory 
playing mischief while reproducing an older saying or expression, 
or even his expressional convenience have often been the cause of 
different readings of one and the same Vedic Mantra in different 
texts. One more important result emerging out of these researches 
into the Vedic variants is the unmistakable evidence of the influence 
of the popular Prakritic phonology upon the language of the 
Vedic poets, of course, due to their unconscious handling of their 
material But more interesting still is the conscious attempt, 
which is very obvious, on the part of some of these poets to remove 
such influence and their general eagerness to puritanise the language, 
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whicli alone can account for the existence of a certain class of tie 
Vedic variants, where there obviously is a hyper-Sanskritic correc- 
tion of a really non-corrupt text, which however phonetically resem- 
■'bles a corrupt one. 

But apart from this linguistic interest of the Vedic variants 
they also sometimes serve as an important commentary on tie 
earlier forms, showing in what sense they were taken by the poets, 
who introduced these later variants for the earlier forms. Students 
of Vedic literature will most heartily welcome this very rich mass 
of material, skilfully and systematically arranged, so as to be 
useful to them at every step. 

li. D. V. 


The Maubyan Polity. By Mb, V. R. Eamchandba Dikshitae, 

M.A., Madras University, Historical Ser. No. 8,1932. Pp. 394. 

Rs, 6. 

This is one of the numerous works that owe their conception 
to the publication of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. The learned 
author after exhaustively dealing with the several arguments of 
his predecessors comes to the conclusion that the Kautiliya is a 
work of the 4th century B.C. He gives a comparative table (pp. 4748) 
of technical and other words that are common to the Inscriptions 
of Asoka and the Kautiliya. There are chapters on the extent and 
character of the Mauryan Empire, on the central administration, 
on Provincial and Local Governments and on the Mauryan State 
in relation to Dharma. Two Appendices deal with the authen- 
ticity of the Kautiliya and a comparison of the fragments of 
Megasthenes with the Kautiliya are added. 

The book under review is a painstaking work and is a very 
useful compilation. The printing and general get-up are attractive. 
But we are constrained to say that the learned author has been 
very often carried away by his reverence for great names. Following 
the late M. M. Ganapati ^astri he holds that Bhasa belongs to the 
6th century b.o. (p. 19), that Kautilya quotes from Bhasa's 
Pratijhayaugandharayana and that the Smrti of Yajfiavalkya is 
anterior to the Kautiliya (p. , 22). Very few scholars would in 
these days accept any of these conclusions. The learned author 
throughout employs the, fornl Kautaliya (and not Kautiliya) and 
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has devoted several pages (pp. 311-316) to the discussion of the 
question of the proper form of the name. But the discussion is 
neither thorough nor convincing. He brushes aside the ancient 
literary evidence of the Mudraraksasa which derives Kautilya 
from ‘Kutila’ as ingenious or imaginary and slavishly follows 
the late Ganapati Sastri. But that learned savant had himself 
printed the parne as Kautilya in the first few pages of his edition 
and only later on it dawned upon him to change the name to 
Kautalya. The Pravara-manjari (pp. 32 and 161) as printed 
(Mysore) favours the form Kautilya also. There is a very important 
piece of evidence to show that Kautilya was a gotra. Vide the 
third lost plate of the Nidhanpur plates of Bhaskaravarman, 
where the gotra of a donee is distinctly chiselled as Kautilya and 
not Kautalya (E.I. Vol. 19, p. 245 and p. 248). The passage quoted 
in a footnote from the Vayupurana by the learned author himself 
(p. 4) contains the word ‘ Kautilya ’ twice. The gotra Kutala 
is not mentioned in the Pravara sections of the Apastamba, 
Asvalayana and other srauta sutras and it is very likely that it 
was coined by the lexicographers and later writers on gotra. The 
learned author appears to think (p. 14) that the purana mentioned 
in the Upanisads like the Chandogya is to be connected more 
or less with the purana works now extant. This is quite unwarran- 
ted. The great Sahkaracarya while commenting on Brhadaraiiyaka 
II. 4.10 is very careful to point out that the word purana therein 
refers to Brahmana passages only (and not to the well-known 
puranas). 

Though there are many places where the conclusions reached 
hy the author are far from being acceptable, on the whole the work 
presents a patient and thoughtful investigation of the available 
material on the history of the Mauryas and deserves to be consulted 
hy students of the history of Ancient India. 

- : : y 


TfiE Age op the Impbeial Guptas. By Prof. E. D. Banebji, 
Benares Hindu University, 1933. Pp. 81. Es. 10-|-250-j-tt plates. 
A melancholy interest attaches to this volume. It embodies 
the six lectures that the late Prof. Banerji delivered at the Hindu 
University in 1924. The gifted author did not live long enough 
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to see tie work pnblisied; and the task of giving it the final touches 
and .bringing: it," ont' fell on. Prof. A. S. Altekar, on whom tie mantle 
of'.Prof. Baneiji iaS; fallen as.Manindra Chandra Nandy Professoi' 
of 'Ancient Indian History ■ and Culture. ' The work deak with"^ 
one of the most glorious periods of ancient Indian History and 
sxipplies a long-felt want. , Though Dr. Fleet's monumental work 
on the Gupta Inscriptions has been in the hands of scholars for 
several decades and though a great deal has been said about the 
Guptas in several works and periodicals, the work under review 


presents in a connected form the several aspects of the Gupta 
period. In six chapters the learned Professor deals with the 
chronology of the Imperial Guptas, their system of administration 
and peerage, the religious and literary revival under them, their 
architecture and plastic art and coinage under them. The plates 
are well-printed and add materially to the usefulness of the work. 
Prof. Banerji is not content merely to give the results arrived at 
by other scholars. He offers discriminating criticism of his 
predecessors' views and makes his own contribution also to the 
exposition of doubtful and difficult points. We commend this 
book to all interested in ancient Indian History, 

P. V. K. 


Bhattacihtamani op VAKCHESVAEAYAJVAisr. Edited by M. M. 
Venkata Subeahmanya ^astei. Madras Law Journal 
Press. 'Pp. 118+8-f482-f32. 1934. Es. 6. 

The book contains the text of Khandadeva's Bhattadipika 
of which the present work is a commentary, Bhattadipika is 
an important work on the Purvamimahsa, though it belongs to 
the latter half of the 17th century. The volume under review 
brings it down to the third of the third adhydya. It has been 
already published in the Bibliotheca India Series and elsewhere, 
but as the commentary is a new one scholars will welcome this 
edition. The Sanskrit introduction gives a tolerably full account 
of the family of the commentator and of his literary activities. 
The commentary is a lucid and learned one.^ The editor has made 
a praiseworthy attempt to trace to their sources the numerous 
quotations occurring in the commentary. The type is excellent. 
One, however, regrets to JBnd that the proof-correction has not 
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been wbat one would have in such a learned work and thirty- 
two pages of corrigenda do not , appear to exhaust the numerous 
lapses that are broadcast (e,g, vide p. 138 ‘ gaiiranubandyah/) 


The Ukadisuteas IN Various Eecensions. Edited .by ,T, /E. 
Chintamani, M.A.,, Madras University Sansk^^ Series' (No. 7.) 

Part I — The Unadisutras with the Vrtti of Svetevanavasin, 
Pp. 15+236+46. Es. 3. 

Part 11— The Unadisutras wdth the Prakriyasarvasva of Narayana. 
Pp. 12+149+63. Es. 2-8. 

Mr. T. E. Chintamani and the Madras University deserve the 
thanks of all Sanskrit scholars, particularly those interested in 
Grammar and Etymology, for this scholarly edition of the Unadi- 
sutras with two commentaries. The project of bringing out an 
edition of the Unadisutras with several commentaries in seven 
volumes is a very ambitious one. The learned editor has laid 
Sanskrit scholars under great obligations by providing excellent 
indices of quotations and words. The printing and general get-up 
are excellent. The work is a creditable performance and we 
hope that the remaining volumes will be brought out at an early 
date. 

P. V. K. 


ViBHRAMAviVEKA OF Mandana Misra. Edited by M. M. Prof. 

S. Kuppuswami Sastri, M.A., I;B.S. and Prof. T. V. Eama- 

CHANDRA Dikshitar, Joumal of Oriental Eesearch, Madras. 

1932, Pp. 25. As. 12. 

The text is based on a single manuscript available to the 
editors in the Government Oriental Mss. Library, Madras, which 
shows lacunae and corrupt readings in many places. The editors, 
therefore, have suggested many additions and emendations by 
comparing this text with a corresponding portion of Acarya 
Mandana’s other works, such as Brahmasiddhi and Vidhiviveka. 
The additions and emendations are enclosed within rectangular 
brackets, so that a critical reader can judge of their propriety 
or otherwise. 
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This little book contains 162 stanzas and is a valuable addition 
to the Vedantic literature already published, firstly because 
it is written by no less an authority than Acarya Mandana, a 
great Mimaihsaka and Adwaitin, and secondly because it deals with 
various theories of error (Bhrama), a very important and knotty 
problem of Indian Epistemology. In this hook the author dis- 
cusses the four chief theories of Bhrama, usually known as the 
Khyativadas, i.e., Atmakhyati, Asatkhyati, Akhyati and Anyatha- 
khyati and tries to maintain the Bhatta theory of Viparitakhyati, 
which is akin to the Nyaya theory of Anyathakhyati. 

In the scholarly introduction to this book, Prof. S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri subjects all these theories to a searching and critical analysis 
and makes an ingenious suggestion for an appropriate graph, 
showing the Epistemological inter-relation of these theories, with 
Asatkhyati as the centre and all other theories forming a circle 
around. Very few critics would lilce to differ from the learned 
editor when he appropriately concludes ‘ Yes and no are but phases 

of the same reality; Error is the ante-chamber 

of Truth.’ 

We eagerly await the publication of two more works of the 
same author, namely, Brahmasiddhi and Sphotasiddhi by the 
Sanskrit Department of the Oriental Institute of the Madras 
University. 

V. A. a 


A Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics. By Subendea 
Kishobe Chanbaboetty, M.A.jM.E.A.S., Professor of History, 
Anandmohan College, Myinensingh, Bengal. 1931. 

Here is another attempt at diving into the unfathomable 
depth of Ancient Indian Numismatics, Foreign scholars like 
Princeps, Cunningham, Smith and Rapson have all toiled before 
and left for our guidance the results of their research work. 
Since then several hoards have come to light, and fresh attempts 
in the line have chances of greater success. Dr. Bhandarkar has 
published his lectures in a book form, and Dr. Chafccabortty has 
come forward to plod in this almost unexplored field. Each one 
of these has tried to cover a vast field and a long period of Indian 
history, and it is but natural that even in spite of great endeavours 
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nothing substantial could be achieved. India extends over a wide 
area and the period under research is a pretty long one. If, there- 
fore, the work is split up and enthusiasts were to carry on research 
individually in their own provinces, and if the ancient period were 
also divided into 3 or 4 convenient subdivisions, the chances of 
substantial research and success would be brighter.,' , 

I do not believe ail the same in damping the spirit of such 
enthusiastic workers by stamping their work as an '' amateurish 
attempt,” but would w-efcome them and others to co-operate with 
the Numismatic Society of India and contribute their quota of 
research work on the lines indicated above. 

Dr. Chakrabortty ought to have tried to make his book 
more popular by omitting chapters on weights, denominations 
and metrology of coins, subjects which cannot be discussed 
at sufficient length in a brochure of this type. A few illustrations 
especially of novel types of Tribal coins that are described in the 
last chapter ought to have been attempted in as much as 
Cunningham’s book on Ancient Indian Coins and other catalogues 
referred to by him are becoming more and more scarce. It is 
wise of him to have given at the end a general Index which is 
specially useful to beginners. 

G. V. A. 


A Peimbe of Indian Logic. By M. M. Prof. S. Kufpuswami 
Sastei, M.A., I.E.S. Published by P. Varadachary k Co., 
Madras, 1932, pp. 364. 

The book is based on Annambhatta’s Tarkasangraha and is 
primarily meant for the benefit of modern University students, 
especially students of Philosophy. The division into three parts, 
i.e.jthe introduction, the text, and the exposition, is, no doubt, emi- 
nently well suited for the class of students mentioned above, but 
the text should have been printed along with the Dipika, so that it 
would have been of still greater use to the students of Sanskrit 
also. One special feature of this book which makes it at once 
indispensable to the students is the historical introduction in 
Part I, dealing with allied topics of Indian philosophical Sutras 
and the comparative exposition of each topic in Part III. It is 
needless here to point out the iinpottance and the necessity of a 
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comparative study of all brandies of Indian logic and pliilosophy 
at the present time, when a wider outlook is all the more needed 
on the part of Indian students. 

In the introduction, the author endeavours to prove that the 
Vaisesika Sutras and the Nyaya Sutras were redacted bet-\yeen the 
middle of the 4tli century and the 2nd century B.'C. on the strength 
of an extract from the Kautilya's Arthasastra, pp. 27-28 (Trivan- 
dnmi edition) and its striking parallel in Vatsyayaiia’s Bhasya on 
the Nyaya Sutras I. 1.1. But the line of argument adopted is 
not very convincing in view of the fact that just as the Brahma- 
Sutras mentioned at Bhagavadgita, XIII. 4 do not necessarily 
refer to the Brahma-Sutras of Badarayana, but to other Sutras 
composed by other authors, which later on became incorporated 
into the BMarayana Sutras, so also the expression Anviksiki in 
the Arthasastra does not necessarily presuppose the existence of 
the Vaifesika Sutras and the Nyaya Sutras, but rather presuppose 
their underlying tenets not yet evolved into Sutras. This point 
of view, however, does not in any way lend support to Jacobi’s 
arguments for the late date of the Philosophical Sutras, as they are 
obviously far less convincing than those advanced by Prof. Sastri. 

V. A. G. 


Sir Anthony Sherley and His Persian Aevbnture. Edited by 
Sir E. Denison Boss. Pp. xxxviii, 293. The Broadway 
Travellers, Routledge, London. 1933. 125. 6d. 

Sir iinthony Sherley was a remarkable adventurer. Born 
in 1565, he became an ambassador in the service of the “Great 
Sophi,” Shah 'Abbas, and after a stormy career and changing 
many masters, died in 1628. “He was” — according to the 
learned editor — “an inveterate and unscrupulous intriguer, a 
sententious hypocrite devoid of all real sentiment, being incapable 
of single-minded devotion to any person or cause. He had all the 
natural instincts of a buccaneer, and his cupidity was only equalled 
by his extra\"agance.” On the other hand, he had great physical 
courage and a reckless love of adventure. Combined with keen 
powers of observation and a retentive memory was his talent as a 
linguist. His extraordinary career may be explained by “an 
ahnost hypnotic power in personal intercourse which he possessed.” 
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There is a scholarly Bibliographical Introduction, a Bibliography 
and a , memoir (97 pages) by the Editor. Then follow the four 
narratives which constitute a record of his career : L The 
Anonymous T'mc Report; II. William 

Discourse; III, Abel b Rehtion ; and IV A George 

Manwaring’s True Discourse. The appendix ^ of .about. 20. .pages 
consists of extracts from Sir Anthony’s own writings and letters. 

The Broad\vay Travellers have set up a liigh standard of 
scholarship. The volume before us fully maintains that standard, 
and on account of the entertaining matter it contains it is also to 
be recommended to the general reader. 


AL“ANDALUS“~-Revista de las Escuelas de Estudios Arabes de 

Madrid of Granada, VoL I, Fasciculi 1 and 2. Madrid, 

1933. 

Spain is nobly repaying to Islam the legacy she owes to that 
religion. This is a learned oriental quarterly published at Madrid 
dealing with Islamic matters and got-up in the most excellent 
hishion. The name al-Andalus has itself a fascination for all 
students of history ; it conjures up the memory of the fusion of 
two remarkable peoples and the rise of a gTeat culture, quite 
distinct from several others and yet a part of Islamic civilization. 
One of the editors is Miguel Asin Palacios. That by itself ensures 
a high standard. On the cover page, in consonance with the artistic 
spirit of Andalusia, is an arabesque design which is both distinctive 
and beautiful. The articles seem to be very learned and interesting ; 
we only regret that being in Spanish very few of us in India 
can derive any benefit from them, A feature is the beautiful 
printing and get-up; the Arabic type is cut on the Maghribian 
models and is both artistic and legible. We wish the Review all 
success. 


Indian Psychology : Perception. By Jadunath Sinha, 
Professor of Philosophy, Meerut College. Kegan Paul, 15^‘- 
net. 

Professor Sinha has undertaken the task of expounding the 
whole range of Hindu Psychology^ This task has never before 
been essayed in so thorough-going a manner. The work is to be 
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completed in two volumes, and the present volume deals only with 
perception. But in Indian philosophical terminology the term 
which is translated perception ” has a far wider denotation than 
the same term in Western thought, and comparisons with Western 
thought have to be made with great caution. Professor Sinha has 
sought to give a systematic presentation of the treatment of the 
main problems of perception in all the schools of Hindu philo- 
sophy, and he is to be congratulated on his work. It will be of 
great value to all students of Hindu philosophy, and many who 
are not prepared to undertake the study of the book as a whole 
will find in it an invaluable work of reference. 

J* McK. 


The Islamic Eesearch Association, Bombay, has published 
the following works in their series : (1) Diwan of Khaki Khorasani, 
Persian text, ed. W. Ivanow, 1933. Es. 1-10. (2) Two Early 

Ismaili Treatises {Haft Babi Baba Sayyid^na and Matlubu^Mu^- 
minin) by Nasiru'd-din Tusi. Persian text, ed. W. Ivanow, 1933. 
Es. 0-14. (3) TrueMeaning of Religion (Risala dar Haqiqati Din) 
by Shihabu’d-din Shah. Persian text, edited and translated by 
W. Ivanow. 1933. Es. 14. (4) Kalami Pir {Haft Babi Sayyk 
Nasir), Persian text, edited and translated by W. Ivanow, 
1935. Es. 6-8. • 

Works in preparation are : Arabon hi Jdhaz-rani (Arab 
Navigation) by Syed Sulaiman Nadwi; Muqaddmm of Ibn 
Khaldun, Eng. Translation, by Dr. U. M. Daudpota ; al-Jahiz 
and Ms Times by Dr. M. B. Kebman ; A Creed of the SMHtes, 
by Asaf A. A. Pyzee, Particulars of the Association may be 
obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Asaf A. A. Fyzee, Esq., M.A. 
(Cantab.), 43, Chaupati Eoad, Bombay 7, inbia. 

Bombay, April, 1935. 
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KALIVARJYA'*^ (Actions forbidden in the Kali Age) 

(P. V. Kane, m.a., ll.m., Bombay.) 

Among ancient peoples the Golden Age has been in the past. 
India is no exception. Even in the Rgveda we come across a verse 
betraying the feeling that as time passes there will be progressively 
greater deterioration, both moral and physical In the famous 
dialogue of Yama and Yami, Yama is represented as saying 
‘those later ages are yet to come when sisters would do what is 
not sister-like ’ (Rgveda X.10.10). But the Rgveda does not 
give any indication that the theory of four yugas had been evolved 
at that time. The word occurs at least thirty-eight times 
in the Rgveda, but the meaning is rather doubtful. In a few 
places yuga yoke (Rg. X.60.8 and X.101.3 and 4). In 

many places it appears to refer to a very brief period, in Yaisva- 

narah Eusikebhir-— yuge yuge ’ (Rg. IIL26.3), where Sayana 
renders ‘ yuge yuge by ‘ pratidinam I Generally yuga appears 
to mean in the Rgveda ‘ generation/ ‘ praminati manusya 
yiigani^ (lessening the life of human generations, Rg. 1.92.11 
and 1.124,2). Tide also ' 1.103.4,; ■V.52.4. 

In other places ‘ yuga I must be given the sense. of a ‘long, period 
of timeb e.g.^ ‘tvam dutam-agne- amrtam ■ yuge ■ yuge . dadhire ’ 
(%. VL15.8 ‘ they ; made: you,,. 0 Agni, an immortal messenger, 

Tliis paper ^ which : ' was accepted by the Eighth : Ail-India Oriental 
Conference is now published with the permission of the Conference- 
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carrying oblations in each, period '), * devanam pnrvye ynge asatali 
sadajayata' (Eg. X.72.2 ‘in tbe primeval period of the gods 
developed matter came out from the undeveloped one) ; vide 
also Eg. VI.8.5, X.94.12, X.97.L In Eg. 1.158.6 'dirghataina 
mainateyo jujurvaii da&me yuge’ (‘ Dirghatainas, the' son of 
Maniata, had grown old in the tenth probably 

means a period of four years. Whatever be the meaiiinji 
attached to the word yuga, the Egveda does not contain 
the names of the four well-known ages. The word Kria seems 
to have been used in the sense of the best throw of dice or of the 
seeds of the mbliUaha tree in gambling in Eg. X.34.6 ‘ the seeds 
of vihlntaha bestowing the Krta throws on the rival gambler that 
(increase) the gambler’s desire (appetite) for gambling Kali 
is the name of the author of Eg. VIII.66 and in verse 15 of the 
hymn the composer says ‘ 0 descendants of Kali do not be afraid ’ 
(Kalayo ma bibhitana). In Eg. X.39.8 the Ai^vins are said to 
have rejuvenated Kali who had become old. But there is no 
reference in the Egveda to Kali as a throw in gambling or to Kali 
as the name of an age. The words Tcrta, tretd, dmfara mA dsMnda 
(for Kali) occur in the Taittiriya-Sarrihita (4.3.3). In the Vaja- 
saneya Samhita (30.18) also these very words occur. ^ In the 
Satapatha-brahmana (S.B.E. vol. 44; p. 416) also the same words 
are used ‘ to the krta one who takes advantage of mistakes in the 
game ; to the treta one who plays on a regular plan ; to the Dvapara 
one who plans to over-reach (his fellow-player) ; to the Askanda 
a post of the gaming room ’ (Bggeling’s tr.). In the Tai. Brah- 
mana^ we read ‘ to the Krta the master of the gaming halh to the 
Treta one who takes advantage of mistakes, to the Dvapara one 
who sits outside, to the Kali (one who is like) a post of the 
gaming house (i.e., never leaves it).’ Here Kali is substituted for 
the word Ashanda, It is clear that in all these places krta and 
the other three words are throws in gambling. Krta is the most 
lucky throw and Kali is the most unlucky. The Tai. Biahniana 

30.18. 

HI. 4.16. The interpretations of given by and diSer. 
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(15.11) says, ' the four stomas {viz., Trivrfc, Pancada&%, Saptadasa, 
,Ekavmi&) areKrta and the five are. Kali, therefore the catiis-stoiiia 
'.(shoakl be performed).’ ^ 

This shows that krta meant either four or any multiple of four 
and. Kali a throw which when divided by four left one as remainder. 
When we come to the Aitareya-brahmana^ in the well-known 
story of Sunahsepa ('one lying dowm becomes Kali, -when about to 
leaA^e the bed he becomes Dvapara, when rising he becomes Treta 
and lie becomes Krta when moving about’) we find that the words 
Krta, Treta, 'Dvapara and Kali have come to be used in a figurative 
sense as representing either the yiigas (periods of varying standards 
of morality) or at least progressively higher and higher stages of 
human activity. The Satapatha-brahmana v. 4,4.6 identifies 
Kali with abhibhu and appears to suggest that KaM is a thrown of 
five dice that vanquishes all other throws {aya).^ In the Cliandogya 
Upanisad‘^ also (IV.I.4) we read ' as (in a game of dice) all the lower 
casts belong to him who has conquered with the fata cast’ and 
in the Mundaka Upanisad ^ (I. 2. 1) we are told 'this is the truth; 
the sacrificial works which they (the poets) saw in the hymns have 
been performed in many ways in the Treta.’ Here the word ' Treta’ 
is explained even by Sahkaracarya first as referring to the threefold 
priestly duties (hautra, adhvaryava and audgatra) based on the 
three ¥edas and alternatively as referring to the Treta age. There 
are thus grave doubts whether the theory of four ages called Krta, 
Treta, Dvapara and Kali was known to the ancient Vedic Literature. 

The Mrukta (I. 20) makes a distinction between sages of 
ancient times and those of later times ' the (ancient) sages had an 

ft ?rH 3r<' 

1. 5.11, 

: ' ^ 2 : «ui% t -i ft, ir, 

; Cbiap. , ■ 33, Khanda 3, ' The^ ^anlchayana-srauta-sutra reads (1,5.9)' 
and 

it I ¥. 4.4.6. 

^ m i iv. i.4 

^ Afsidflt, I 

I 2,1. 
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intuitive perception oi dharma and they imparted by instmctien 
the (Vedic) mantras to later (sages) who had no intuitive perception 
of dharma Apastamba^ declares that among sages of old are 
observed transgressions of the precepts of sastra and also violent 
actions, but that on account of their distinguished spiritual greatness 
they incurred no sin and that if a person of these "latter , days were 
to look upon them as worthy of imitation and were to do those 
acts he would sink into sin/ The Gautama'dharmasutra ^ (1.3-4) 
expresses a similar view almost in the same words, ' Apastainba'^ 
further says that sages are not born among men of .latter days on 
account of , the transgressions of religious ordinances (rampant 
in' later ages ). But the ancient dharma-sutras do not, exhibit 
the full-fledged theory of four yuga^s with their peculiar characteris- 
tics. ' 

It is only in the Visnudharmasutra, the Mahabharata {e,g, 
Yanaparva 149 and 183), Manusmrti (1.81-86), the Puranas (e.j. 
Brahma, ' chap. 122-123, Matsya chapter 142-143, Naradfya, 
purvardha, chapter 41) that we have a complete theory of the four 
yugas, their characteristics and of the progressive religious, moral 
and physical decadence in them. It would be impossible to fix 
the period when this theory wa's first proclaimed. But it may be 
conjectured that it was' perfected during the five' or; six centuries 
preceding Christ; when the great schism due to the genius of Buddha 
spread over ' India. The evidence - of inscriptions: does not carry 
the antiquity of this theory far enough. Among the earliest is the 
Pikira grant ^ of Pallava Siihhavarman 'where we have the words 
‘ Who vras ever ready to extricate dharma that had become sunk 
owing to the evil effects of Kaliyuga? 

I, 20. Almost the same words occur In the Mahabharata, 
Yanaparva 183.67 (Bom, ed.). 

2 I ^ !%i|i 

r I II, 6.13.7-9; the X { 

Chap. 33,30) has I ^ 

s ^ : mt ^ i l 3-4. 

4 ^ 1 m* g. i* 2. 5. 4 . 

& 1 . I. vol YIII. p, 162 . * 
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This theory of four yyas provided a formidable weapon 
to writers on dharma when inconvenient tests had to be explained 
away* Many of our authorities^ have one verse in common viz 
‘ the religious ordinances are different in the Krta age and in Treta 
and I}vapara also , in the l^ali age different ordinances apply 
to men in order to suit the decadence (of dharma) in each age.’ 
Any practices that shocked the feelings of later writers were declared 
to be forbidden in the present age and were consigned to remote 
ages. Very amusing results follow from this. Paralara (I. 24) 
claims that his smrti contains the ordinances peculiar to the 
Eali age.2 Parasara lessened the periods of impurity due to 
death or birth according as a man was learned in the Vedas or 
otherwise® ; he allowed a woman to remarry in case of five cala- 
mities viz. when the husband was missing or dead or had become 
an ascetic, was impotent or guilty of a mahapdtaka^ ;}ie allows 
even brahmanas to take cooked food from ddsas, cowherds, barbers, 
&c.® But it will be noticed from the extracts given later on that 
all these practices are condemned by later writers as forbidden 
in the Kali age. 


In many digests like the Smrti-candrika, the works of Hemadri, 
the Parasaramadhaviya, the Udvahatattva of Raghunandana, 
the Samayamayukha of Nilakan^ha long extracts are given from 
a few puranas and from Saunaka which condemn certain practices 
as forbidden in the Kali age (Kalivarjya). It is an interesting 
question to find out when these verses about Kalivatjya came to 
be composed. 


1 i 3T!% Hurf 

1. 85; I. 22. * 


!F35! II I. 24. 

* 5# ^ sit =«r tfM qdl i ti 

IV. 


wat XI. 


I # ^ ii 
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Even Apai3taiiiba (IL6. 14.6-10) condemns tlie practice^ 
of giving all property to tlie eldest son as opposed to Sastra, but 
lie does not use tlie word Kalivarjya. Among tlie earliest references 
to practices once current bnt forbidden in tlie Kali age is a passage 
of Brliaspati^ quoted by Apararka (p. 97 x4iiandasraina' eci) where 
niyoga is said to be impossible owing to decadence (of dliama) 
in the several ages and where the several kinds of sons are declared 
as impossible in the present age. The Prajapatismrti refers to the 
ancient practice of offering flesh in sraddha and prescribes that 
wine and all flesh are ■ to be eschewed in sraddha in the : Eali 
age. ^ ■ The Laghii-Asvalayana smrti (21. 14-15) says ' that 
the two kinds of sons called Kiinda and Golaka were 
permitted in other ages but are condemned in Kali. It 
deserves to be noted that Visvarnpa and Medhatitlii do not quote 
a single verse about Kalivarjya. Even Vijiianesvara quotes a 
single verse about Kalivarjya ^ in -which niyoga, the giving of a 
special share to the eldest son and the killing of a cow in a sacrifice 
are condemned as not allowable in the present age. Even when 
almost all the Puranas wax very eloquent over moral and physical 
decline in the Kali age, most of them do not contain any verses about 
Kalivarjya. The Naradiya Mahapurana contains four verses 
about Kalivarjya. ^ Apararka quotes one verse and a half from 

^ \ ... m W* IL6.14. 

6 and 10. 

li . . . ^ H fcii: ifi 

^ 207^1 ?icTm U ffHI% quoted by 

p» 97. ■■ 

s ‘ ft OTm 

verse 151 [Anandasrama ed.] 

II (ou Too II. 117.) The e6. Gharpure) 

says that this verse is taken from the [i.e. 

m m- 1 Chap. 24 

vv. 13-16 (Venkateshwar Press ed.). These verses are quoted as from the 
in the of (p. 112, Jivananda’s ed.), thef5f4RT%^ 

(p. 367 Nirnayasagar ed.) 
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the Bralimapiirana on practices forbidden in the Kali age, viz. 
.perpetual braJimamrya (student-hood), the taking of a kammvMm, 
marriage with a sagotm or sapinch girl, killing a cow, hmnan sacrifice 
and A»4vaiiiedlia (horse sacrifice).^ I was not able to trace these 
in the Brahmapiirana published by the Venkateskvar Press. 
The Prayascittatattva of Raghunandana ' (p. 520, Jivanancla’s ed.) 
says that these passages of the Brahmapurana were quoted as 
from that Purana by Halayudha, Sulapani and Grhastliratiiakara. 
Aparailca (p. 98) €j[uotes one verse and a half more from the Brahmar 
piiraiia forbidding remarriage of women, procreation of a son from 
the husband’s brother and independence of women in the Kali age ^. 
The Smrticandrika^ quotes from the Aditya-piirana a verse sa 3 dng 
that five actions should not be practised in Kali, viz., the remarriage 
of a woman once married, the special share given to the eldest 
(on a partition), the killing of a cow, (intercourse) with the wife 
of one’s brother and taking up of a hamandalu. Apararka (p. 233) 
quotes a veise from the Markandeya-purana in which the view 
of Bhrgu that in the Kali age no animal is to be offered in Madhu- 
parka is mentioned. Apararka^ (p. 233) quotes two verses from 
a Smrti without naming the author, one of which forbids in the 
Kali age the killing of a cow in a sacrifice, the procreation of a son 
from the husband’s brother (by niyoga), sacrificial sessions called 
satiras, the carrying of a kamandalu, the employment of wine 
(in the Sautramani sacrifice), and being a sannydsin (of the Parama- 

m ^ ^‘4 fl^f^ : I mw^ quoted by pp. 15 and 63 ; 

p. 12 (ed. by Gharpure), Vol. 1 part 1 

p. 133, The last two lines are quoted in the (p. 367), but 

following the it reads ^ fqqil :’ &c. This 

last will mean ‘ marriage with a sagotra girl or with a girl who is a sapiiida 
of one’s mother’ (or who is the maternal uncle’s daughter, as some explain). 

2 ^Tc55r?t=cn%: 1 ^ 

551% vra = ^ I quoted in P- 98. 

^ 3 gispti : jflW I 5T 

quoted in p. 83 ; vide also p. 12 of the 

same and p. 266 of p. 666. 

iffer II ffqr I : i §#qi% : 

>5S=q II apKit p. 233, 
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iamsa' type), while the other forbids (the reaiarrmge of) . a girl 
whose marriage has not been consummated, human , sacrifice ' 
sacrifice of a cow, taking a kamandalu and niyoga. The' Snirtk 
candrika, the Catiirvargacintamani of Hemadri, the Parasara-' 
madhaviya, the Mrnayasindhu, the Samayamayukha and otier 
digests quote a very long passage from a piirana (which most of 
them cite as Aditya-purana) which enumerates the practices that 
were forbidden by the great sages at the beginning of thf Kali 
age after considering the reasons for and against them*'' That 
passage is set out in the appendix and a translation is given here 
with brief notes wherever necessary. The foregoing discussion 
shows that definite rules on Kalivarjya began to be prescribed 
about the 4th century A. D. with Brhaspati and other older smrti- 
karas, that the work called Samgraha (which is certainly earlier 
than the 10th century) contained such a list, that Viivarupa and 
Medhatithi (both of whom flourished between 800-925) do not 
quote verses on Kalivarjya and that from the 12th century onwards 
(as the Smrticandrika and Hemadri show) long lists of Kalivarjym 
come to be quoted in the digests on Dharma. Therefore the period 
during which Kalivarjya practices figure in the Puranas and other 
works must be taken to be from about the 4th century A.D. to 
the 8th or 9th century A.D., when Buddhism was vanquished 
and the Indian social fabric was being reconstructed. 

The several Kalivarjyas as mentioned in the passage of the 
Adityapiirana will now be set out. 

(1) To appoint the husband’s brother for procreating 
a son on a widow. 

This refers to the practice of niyoga^ which was allowed by 
Gautama (18.9-14), Narada (stripumsa, verse 68), YajSavalkya 
(1.68-69), though it was condemned by Manu (9.64-68), and Brhas- 
patL 

(2) The re-marriage of a (married) girl (whose marriage 
is not consummated) and of one (whose marriage was con- 
summated) to another husband (after the death of the first). 
This refers to re-marriage of widows. Narada (stripumsa, 
verses 98-100) allowed re-marriage of even brahmana widows 
in certain calamities and Para&ra did the same {vide note 
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4, p. 5 above), wMle Vasistba (17.74) ■and BandMyaiia-dliamm- 
stto (IV. 1.18) allow the re-marriage of a girl whose first marriage 
was not consummated. 

The passage is read ' balikaksatayonyasca ’ also ; in that 
case it will mean only 'a married girl whose marriage has not been 
consummated " while the other reading refers to two kinds of widows 
(whose marriage is consummated and whose marriage is not so). 

3. The marriage with girls of different mrm among 
persons of the three twice-born classes. 

Most ancient smrtis allowed anuloma marriages e^g. Bandhayana- 
dliarmashtra I.8.2-5, Vasistha L24-27, Mami III. 14-19, Yajnaval- 
kyaI 56-57. 

4. The killing even in a straight fight of brahmanas that 
have become desperadoes. 

This is a subject which very much exercised the minds of 
writers on dharma ; Manu (8.350-351), Visnu V. 180-90, Vasistha 
(III. 15-18) permit the killing of an atatayi-brahmana, while 
Sumantu says ' there is no sin in killing an atatayin, except a 
brahmana and a cow’, and so forbids the killing even of an atatayi- 
brahmana. Vide Mitaksara on Yaj. 11.21 for a discussion on 
this. 

5. The acceptance (for all ordinary intercourse such 
as eating with him) of a twice-born person who is in the habit 
of voyaging over the sea in a ship, even after he has undergone 
a prayascitta. 

Baudhayana-dharmasutra L 1.20 mentions sea voyage as a 
practice peculiar to brahmanas of Northern India and condeinns 
it, by placing it first among patamyas (II, 1.41). Some writers 
say that the prohibition applies to one who often crosses the sea 
as tie compound 'nau-yatu^’ shows. Au^anasa says that ' Samud- 
raga ’ is parito (p. 525, of Jivananda), 

6. The initiation for a aailra.' ' 

7. The takinga Kamandalu(a jarfoiwater). : 

Baudhayana-dharmasutra (1.3.4) prescribes among the 
observances of (those who have finished their study and 

have married or are about' to marry) ■■'that 'they ■should; carry a 
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(eartlien or wooden) pot jfilled with water; Vasistha 12.14 and 
Mann 4.36 and Yaj I. 132 also do the same. The Madanaparijata 
(p. 15-16) while quoting some of these verses says that ' Kamaiidaln- 
\ddharaiia' refers to perpetual studenthood, but that is not correct, 
since in the Naradiya-purana quoted above (note 6^ p. 6) the two 
are separately mentioned as forbidden. 

8. Starting on the Great Journey. 

This refers to the practice of starting towards the north- 
east in the case of those who had become forest-dwellers 
{Me Manu VI. 31 and Yaj. III. 55) and the practice of old 
men killing themselves by starting on the great journey till 
the body falls, by falling from a precipice or by entering the 
Ganges at a holy place like Prayaga or by entering fire. Viie 
Apararka p. 536 where the smrti passages allowing this are 
quoted. Note that Sudraka, the reputed author of the 
Mrcchakatika, is said to have entered fire and mde Raghuvam&. 
8.94; Atri, verses 218-219 which are quoted even by 
Medhatithi on Mann V. 88 ; E. I. vol. I. p. 140 and E. I, 
XII . 205 for instances of kings throwing themselves into the 
Ganges at Prayaga. 

9. The killing of a cow in the sacrifice called Gomedha ; 
vide Sankhayana-srauta 14.15.1, Katyayana-srautaXXII.11.3-4 
and Manu XL 74. 

10. The partaking of wine even in the Sautraniani 
sacrifice. 

This is a sacrifice principally to Sutraman (f.e. India) 
in which three cups of wine were offered to the Asvins, Sarasvati 
and India and a brahmana had to be hired for drinking the 
remnants of wine offered. Taittiriya-brahmana 1. 

8, 6. 2, Sankhayana-srauta 15. 15. 1-14 and Sahara on Purva- 
mimansa-sutra III, 6. 14-15. 

11 — 12. Licking the ladle (amc) after the agniliotm 
homa in order to take off the remains of the offerings and 
using the ladle in the afterwards when it has been 

so licked. Vide Tai. Br. II. 1.4 and Satyasaffhasrauta for this. 

13. Entering into the stage of forest hermit as laid down 
in sastras about ife. Ap. Dharma-sutra 11. 9,21. 18-11. 9,23.2, 
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Mail’ll VI. 1-32^. Vasistha IX. 1-11 contain, elaborate rules 
about this stage. 

14. .Lessening the periods of impurity (due. to death and 
birth) in accordance with the conduct and Vedic Jeariiiiig of 
a man. 

Wide Parasara (note 3, p. 5) quoted above saying that a 
brahmana who is endowed with both Vedic learning and 
agnihotra has to observe asauca (mourning) only for one day 
and he who is only learned has to observe it for three days. 
Vide also Brhaspati quoted by Haradatta on Gautama, 14. L 
In Kali a flat rule of ten days for all came to be prescribed. 
Visvarupa on Yaj III. 30 has an elaborate discussion on this 
text and ultimately gets rid of it by saying that it is only an 
arthavada meant to praise the absence of greed and presence 
of excellent conduct. It is not quite unreasonable to infer 
that if Visvarupa had attached any value to or known these 
verses on Kalivarjya he would not have failed to make use 
of them for explaining away Para&ra. 

15. Prescribing death as the penance (prayascitta) for 
brahmanas. 

Mann (II, 89 and 146) says that for wilfuUy killing a 
brahmana and drinking wine the prayascitta is death. Gauta- 
ma 21 .7 says the same, following Manu. 

16. Expiation (by secretly performed praya^cittas) of 
the mortal sins other than theft (of gold) and the sin of contact 
(with those guilty of Mahapatakas). 

Manu XI. 54 enumerates contact with those guilty of 
the four mahapatakas as a fifth mahapataka. Gautama 
24 and Vasistha 26 prescribe secret prayascittas even for 
mahapatakas like brahmhatyd. T!h.k rule says that there 
are no secret prayascittas in Kali for brahmahatya, or drinking 
wine and for incest. Vide Apararka p. 1212 for rules as to 
who was entitled to secret prayascittas. 

17. The act of offering with animal flesh to the 

bridegroom, the guest, and the 

Madhuparka was offered to honoured guests among whom 
the bridegroom ■ was included. ■■ Vide , Gautama; V. 25-35* Yaj. 
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I. 109. The offering of flesh of various animals in sriddha 
was supposed to conduce to the enjoyment of pitp. Ftde 
YaJ. I. 258“2605 Maim III. 123. According to Isvalayana 
Grhyasttra L 24.26 Madhnparka could not be offered without 
flesh. Yiie Vasistha IV. 5-6. 

18. The acceptance as sons of those other than the mitma 
(natural) and adopted sons. 

Maim 9. 165-80, Yaj. II. 128-132 and others speak of 
twelve kinds of sons. ■ 

19. Ordinary intercourse with those who incurred the 
sin of (having intercourse with) women of higher castes, even 
after they had undergone the prayafeitta for such sin. 

Gautama (lY. 20 and 22-23) severely condemns the inter- 
course of men of lower castes with women of higher castes 
and holds that their pxogency is dharmahma, 

20. The abandonment of the wife of an elderly person 
(or of one who is entitled to respect) when she has had inter- 
course with one with whom it is severely condemned. 

Vasistha 21.10 says 'four kinds of women viz, one who 
has intercourse with a pupil or with the husband’s teacher, 
or one who kills her husband or commits adultery with a 
man of degraded caste, should be abandoned.’ 

Yaj, (III, 296-297) is against and says that even such 
women should be kept near the house and given starving 
maintenance. F^de Atri V. 1-5. 

21 . Killing oneself for the sake of another. 

The Smrtis say that a man should run the risk of life 
for cows and brahmanas ; vide Manu XI. 79 and Yisnu III. 45. 

22. Giving up food left after one has partaken of it. 

Vasistha 14. 20-21 says thatfood left after one has partaken 
of it from what was taken out for oneself or food touched 
by such leavings should not be eaten. Or this may mean 
' giving to another the leavings of food ’ ; some smrtis permit 
giving Ueehista to Sudras and the like, which is forbidden 
' here. Ficie'Gautama X. fll^andManuX. 125. 
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23. Eesolve to worship a particular idol for life (in 
return for payment). Manu III. 152 makes a brabmana 
performing worship for money unfit for invitation in sraddba 
and ' devakrtya/ 

24. TouoMng the bodies of persons who are in impurity 
due to death after the charred bones are collected. 

Collection of charred bones took place on the fourth day 
after cremation. Visnu 19.10-12 ; Taikhanasa-Sniartasiitra 
Y. 7. ; Samvartaj verses 38-39. 

25. The actual slaughter by bramanas of the 
sacrificial animal. 

26. Sale of the Soma plant by brahnianas. Katyayana- 
Srauta (VII. 6.2-4) says that Soma should be purchased 
from a brahmana of the Kautsa gotra or a sudra ; but Manu 
X. 88 forbids a brahmana the sale of Soma along with many 
other things even through living by agriculture and the 
avocations of a vai^ya and Manu (III. 158 and 170) condemns 
a brahmana who sells Sorm as unfit for being invited at a 
Draddha. 

27. Securing food even from a ^udra when a brabmana 
has had no food for six times of meals (i.c. for three days), 

Manu XL 16 allows a brahmana who has had no food for 
three days to take food for one day from one whose actions 
are low and so does Yaj. III. 43. If we read ‘ hinakarmana ’ 
it would mean ‘ even by doing what is low’ {is, by begging 
or theft or by such actions as are described in Narada, abhyu™ 
petyasusrusa, w. 5-7). 

28. Permission to (a brahmana) householder to take 

cooked food from Sudras if they are his cowherds, 

hereditary friends, persons cultivating his land on an agreement 
to pay part of the produce. . 

Many smrtis allow a -brahmana to have cooked ' food' from 
Sudras if they are • that; brahmana’S' dmasy , ' barber, ; cowherd 
or cultivator -' of ' his land, hereditary- Mend, Fide ' Gautama 
17.6, Mann IV. 253, Yaj. I.i66 '(whete'the first half is;the same 
as here), Angiras 120, ParaiaraXI -(note 5, p. 5). ' ' 
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29. Going on a very distant pilgrimage. 

30. Behaviour of a pupil towards Ms teacher^s wife as 
towards a teacher that is declared (in smrtis). 

Mann II. 210 prescribes that the wives of one^s teacher, 
if they are of the same varna as the teacher, are to be honoured 
like the' teacher and if they are not of the same varna then 
by rising to receive them and by salnting them. 

31. The maintenance by brahmanas in adversity (by 
following unworthy avocations) and the mode of livelihood' 
in which a brahmana does not care to accumulate for to-morrow. 

Gautama ¥11, 1-7, Ap. Dh. S. I. 7.20.11— -1.7.21.4, 
Yaj. III. 35-44 and others allow a brahmaiia to live by the 
occupations of a Ksatriya or Vaisya in adversity. Mann 
IV.7 places before a brahmana the ideal that he should not 
accumulate more corn than what is required for three days 
or for the current day. Both these extremes are forbidden 
here. 

32. The acceptance of aranis (two wooden blocks for 
producing fire) by brahmanas (in the homa at the time of 
jatakarma) in order that all the ceremonies for the child 
from jatakarma to Ms marriage may he performed therein. 
The Samskara-kaustubha quotes a grhyapari^ista for 
this.^ 

33. Constant journeys by brahmanas, 

34. Blowing of fire with the mouth {ie. without employing 
a bamboo dMmam). 

In Manu IV. 53 also the same proMbition occurs. In 
Vedic passages blowing at the fire with breath from the mouth 
direct was allowed. Vide Haradatta on Ap. Dh. S. 1.5.15.20, 

35. Allowing women who have become polluted by rape, 
&c. to freely mix in the caste (when they have performed 
prayafcitta) as declared in the sdstfic texts. 
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Even so late a smrti as Devala’s (verse 47) allows a woman 
raped even by Mleccbas to become pure after praya&itta 
for three days. The Idityapurana appears to be most Imrsli 
on iimoceiit and unfortunate women. 

36. Begging of food by a sannydsin from persons of all 
varnas (including sudra). 

Baiidliayana-dharma-sutra II.IO allows a samiydsin to 
beg food from all varnas, while Mann (VI. 43) and Yaj. III.59 
prescribe that he should beg in a village in the evening and 
Vasistha also (X. 7) requires him to beg at seven houses not 
selected beforehand. But Vasistha says a little later on (X.24) 
that he should subsist on what he would get at the houses of 
brahmanas. 

37. To wait (i.e. not to use) for ten days water that has 
recently been dug in the ground. 

38. Giving fee to the teacher as demanded by him 
(at the end of study) according to the rules laid down in the 
sastra. 

Yaj. 1.51 prescribes that a student after finishing Vedic 
study and performing vmtas should give fees to the teacher 
as the latter desires and should perforin the ceremonial bath. 

39. The employment of ^udras as cooks for brahmanas 
and the rest. 

The xlpastamba-dharmasutra 11.2.3,4 allowed ^fidras 
to be cooks for the three higher varnas under the supervision 
ofdryas, 

- AO: Suicide of old people by falling from a precipice 
or into fire. 

Vide item no. 8 above. 

41. ' Performing dcamana by’ respectable people in water 
that would remain even after a. cow has drunkit to its heart’s 
.content. 

y, Vasistha III, ; 35; sa that''- water accumulated in’' a; hole: 
on the ground would-be' fit for '^amwa if it Is as m'uch,a'S::would; 
quench, the thirst of .a: cow. " VideManu V.- 128 and Yaj. I. '192. 
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42. Fining witnesses who depose to a dispute between 
father and son. 

Yaj. IL239 prescribes a fine of three panas for witnesses 
in disputes between father and son. 

43. Saimyasin should stay where he happens to be in 
the evening. 

This may also mean ^a saimyasin should beg at the 
houses in the evening,’ 

Mann VL55-66 and Yaj. 1.69 prescribe for YaM begging 
in the evening. 

These are the Kalivarjyas set out in the Adityapnrana. 

Besides these the passages quoted above also mention 
the following as Kalimrjya, 

Govudha — A cow was killed in Madhnparka (Manavagrhya 
1.9.19), in the Astaka &addha (Hiranyakesi-grhya II.15.1) 
and a barren cow was sacrificed for Mitra and Varuna (Sacred 
Books of the East, VoL 26, pp. 387-391). 

Uddharavibhaga — ^giving a larger share to the eldest 
brother on a partition. Vide Mann 9.112 and 117, 

Purusamedha—Yide Satapatha — brahmana, 13th kanda, 
adhyaya 6 ; Sankhayana-Sranta-sntra 16.10-14. 

Asvamedha — Vide Satapatha-brahmana, 13th kanda, 
adhyayas 1-4 for it. 

Bfahmacaryaiox a very long time or perpetual studenthood. 

Para^ara II.6, Bharadvajagrhya 1,9, Bandhayana-dhar-. 
masiitra 1.2. 1 prescribed brahmacarya for 48 years. Vide 
Sahara on Jaimini 1.3.3 who shows how Baudhi-yana is opposed 
to Vedic injunctions (quoted in "'History of ■Bharmaiastra’ 
p.26,n.73). ' ■ 

Madya — Wine was forbidden to brahmanas at all times 
and in all stages (Gautama ■ 11.25). /There was- divergence 
about Ksatriyas and Vaisyas. , Many authorities' agreed that 
wine from flour was forbidden to Ksatriya and Vailya house-- 
holders, but not that which was prepared from raw sugar and 
honey. Vide Mitaksara' on Yaj. III. 253. 
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APPENDIX. 

Yerses on Kalivarjya collected from ftlieY Smrticandrika/ , Hemadri 
(Parii^e^aklianda), Parasara-mMhavIya YoL 1, part pp. 134-137), 
Hiriiaya-siiidliiis Samayamayukha, Uclvakatattva. 

MSRhfJTi I 

mn^ fl^rn^w: i 

8?rcraT^'|3rrEWi II 

5 ^kra;: ^sr?;: i 

UlI5tF<?r^»T=T ’T'ral' I 

#i^03irfff^ =Er n 

Mr : l 

^sRsir?w^3Tif^ at^fr ii 

ffi^Mia?rt^5?RTag#5r^ ?fsii i 
aiar^fil^gR g fgamr ii 

q^ra?;oifeq7 ii 
^R%cRaf 5 gw5a?r af^: 1 

ii 

3T%#r 4ai 1% wcJfRi 3551 %^: I 

ww I 

*5#?ii¥a^5?Rk 1 

^riRsf f^atoTf cf«rT i 

C?S ^'a^RSf^^^rrw^fiR'irTa I 
^^Rarwcir ?fr4MTi%^: 1 
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an7|r%r53fiaj{roimj^^?iT garr i 
jT5fm I fl?3inRn'^t inaRRqRjTf : t 
^n^n^if 3^i%c# g’a’ifkvriT^%3Tr i 
^c^TO^f§r#437|r i 

r^r^Ti^JiT fg'<?R?r: i 

?{«ir i 

’fif 'iw T%l3=wn%3rr i 
fifrifsrRf^iRf ^rrmf ^¥,?q^ni; i 

^ra: WJPIIct =g 3,RWcif^cf?Tl: I 
tTcnFT si^gFr# jfiicfrRr: i 

ffRT%lRr 5|rWM 53fg;?arr'^^^ f%: I 
3 ?!w! 7 ?)T'«|frt srnioi II 


**‘Tliese two half lines do not occur in some of the older digests like the 
Smriticandrika. 



■ THE SECT OF IMAM SHAH IN GUJEAT. 

By W. IvANow. 

1. Preliminary Remarhs. 

There are many sects in India in wLicli the beliefs of Islam 
are strangely mixed up mtli the beliefs and practices of Hinduism, 
Such, for instance, are the widely spread branches of the Panjpiriya 
on the Gaiigetic plains, or different local sects worshipping the 
tombs of various Muhammadan saints in the Punjab, Sindh, and 
practically everywhere in Northern India. In ' some places large 
iimiibers of Miislinis, who are generally regarded as orthodox, follow 
Hindiiistic beliefs and practices. Millions of nominally orthodox 
Muhammadans of rural Bengal worship Kali, Sitala, etc., as much, 
if not more than Allah and His Prophet. 

Such is the state of affairs to-day ; most probably centuries 
ago, when Islam was gradually spreading in this country, such 
transition forms between Muhammadanism and Hinduism were 
more numerous, and were followed by a much greater proportion 
of the whole Muhammadan population of India. 

The ground for such symbiosis of these two widely different 
religious standpoints was double. Islam, introduced and en- 
couraged by Muhammadan rulers, never developed an adequate 
propaganda organisation, which probably always remained depen- 
dent on sporadic and spontaneous efforts of different individuals 
or private bodies. Under these circumstances there was rarely 
sufficient possibility to get rid entirely of all that was contrary to 
the spirit of Mam in the 'Vmentality ’’ of the new converts. In 
some other cases, most probably, a certain amount of those beliefs 
which were unessential by themselves, .'were consciously left by 
missionaries whose intention was to make-. conversion, for Hindus 
as little difficult as possible. 

On the other' hand, Hinduism' -itself '' shows .a g.reat '.deal of 
a quite spontaneous iBclination towards'some aspects of , Muham- 
madan worship which it easily incorporates into its rather amor- 
phous structure. Such especially is the worship of tombs of 
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different saints^ participation in tie processions of Miiiarraiii, etc.' 
Tie demand for belief in miracles was apparently always so great 
in Hinduism that it did not hesitate to worship the graves of those 
saints who, when alive, were taking special pride of being irre- 
concilable enemies of the Hindu religion. 

Such paradoxical phenomena in popular religions life slionld 
appear extremel}^ interesting to every student of Indian sociology 
and' cultural evolution ; unfortunately, Just as many other features of 
the life of masses, they very rarely find an expressio'ii in literature 
or leave any tangible records, and thus are extremely difficult' 
to observe. 

One of the strangest, and the most interesting sects of this 
kind apparently is the sect of the Imam-Shaliis, or Satpantlris, 
as they call themselves. They are found at present in Gujrat, 
Kathiawar, Kachh, Berar, and Khandesli. Almost all of them 
are Hindus of different castes, chiefly agriculturists . and traders. 
Their number is differently estimated at about 200,000, but this 
number is rapidly decreasing, especially of late, when many 
Hindu bodies are inaldng efforts to reconvert the Satpanthis 
to Hinduism. 

The sect came into existence in Gujrat about the first quarter 
of the XVIth century, when Muhammad, son of Imam Shah, 
has severed Ms connection with the parent sect of the Nimii 
Ismailis. But as originally the Satpanthis of Gujrat were converted 
by Imam Shah, the sect is called after him, though, as far as it is 
possible to see from the few records which are available, he himself 
remained faithful to the original religion. 

Satpantliy i.e. True Path”, was the name under which the 
Nizari, 'or, Persian Isinailism was ■■ preached in India by dhe Persian 
Ismaili. missionaries in' the beginning of the:XIVth century.,' . The 
new religion was rapidly spreading in what at that time was the 
cultural centre of the Muslim power in India, i,e. Upper Sindh and 
the Panjab. The .'establishment of a new Muhammadan dynasty 
in Gujrat' in'dhe ,,heginnmg of the 'XVth century opened a new 
field for missionary activity, and Imam Shah, who started the 
campaign, met with remarkable success. The split, caused by 
Ms son, separated his community from the original Satpanth, 
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wliicli is BOW better known as tlie Khoja Nizari Ismaili coiiiiii unity* 
The latter, preserving contact with their Imams' in Persia, and being 
more ■ open to influences of the original Persian Isniailism, coii- 
tiiiiially pursued the policy of getting rid of those Hindiiistic 
elements which earlier missionaries permitted, and of replacing 
these with purely Islamic ideas. Contrary to this, the seceding 
sect was left entirely at the mercy of the Hindiiistic ideas, and,' 
in the course of time, has gradually lost all touch with the Islamic 
world. Thus in the course of time a great gulf has formed between 
these two coiiiniuiiities, and though at present both of them revere 
'the mein ory of the ancient missionaries, and regard their books 
as their sacred literature, they widely differ in many essential 
dogmas and practices. 

The student who would like to take up this most interesting 
subject, will find himself quite helpless. A great difficulty is 
added by the confusion in the names of the sect. As usual 
in India, caste and sectarian names do not often coincide. For 
instance, the well-known term Khoja, by which the world at large 
would not hesitate to understand a Nizari Ismaili, is merely a 
mste name. The majority of Khojas really are Nizari IsmaiHs. 
But there are also Sunni Khojas, and Ithna-'ashari Khojas, etc. 
Similarly, there are Momnas (from miCmin) who are for the most 
part Iniani-Shahis. But some of them may be Sunnites, etc. 
Thus when in historical records there is a mention of Marias, or 
Kanbis, etc., there is no guarantee whatever that this refers to 
the followers of Imam Shah exclusively. 

Satpaiith possesses a remarkably large religious literature, 
taking into consideration the fact that probably about 99 per cent, 
of its followers always were illiterate peasants. This literature 
consists of religious books in old Sindhi, . Gujrati, and sometimes ' 
Panjabi and Hindi, b 

These books contain sacred hymns {gnans),'^ moral: advices,' 
miracle stories and legends, ecstatic poems, etc. ; But, in complete 
agreement with the Hindu ' spirit, they never take^ any interest 
in historical matters. Oral tradition, which can never be regarded 

^ The meaning of this term is explained tether on, see 'p« 29. 
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as a reliable source, is here plainly and obviously unreliable 
partly because it always prefers legend to Mstoricai facts, and 
partly because it is invariably prejudiced by some sectarian feelings, ■ 
supporting the claims of one or other of the numerous braiiclies 
of tbe sect, often bitterly hostile to every other. ' On the other liaiid;,' 
it would be obviously useless to search for any information about 
the sect in general historical literature, because it almost always 
existed as a secret community. Even now a great proportion 
of it, the Guptis, as they are called, are in appearance ordinary 
Hindus, quite undistinguishable from their fellow-castemen. , 

The information preserved about them in the official publica- 
tions of the Government of India, such as the Gazetteers, etc., 
is often very valuable. But, as is well-known, it is nofe always 
based on sufficiently reliable sources with regard to the historical 
side. During the last few decades a new literature, in Gujrati, 
has sprung up, attempting to some extent to clear up the history 
of the Khojas and the Imam-Shahis. As a rule it is of very little 
help, partly because it is chiefly based on legends and oral tradition, 
and partly because it is almost invariably conceived by the spirit 
of propaganda, controversy, or factional quarrels between the 
different branches of the sect.^ 

Such, for instance, is the Khoja Vmtant (Ahmedabad, 1892), 
by Sachedina Nanjiani, a Khoja renegade, who attacks his former 
co-religionists. Khoja Komno Itihas (1908), a history of the 
Khojas, by JafferEahimtoolaKadru; N{iHwahddniyyat,B.iidLls7naili 
DaTpan, on the religion of the Khojas, by Hasham Bogu Master; 
Khoja Komni Tawarikh (Amreli, 1912), a controversy, by Edulji 
Dhonji Kava ; Momin Komno Itihas (Bombay, 1936), a history of 
Imams, by Miyanji Noormahomed Roohkash ; Fir ana Satpanth ni 
Pol (1926), a controversy, by Patel Narayanji Ram gibliai Contractor; 
Tawdrtkhi Ptf^ I (1914) and II (1935), by Sayyid Sadm’d-dm 
Dargahwalla of Nawsari ; the works by the learned editor of the 

^ My own knowledge of Gujrati is insignificant, and for all information 
derived from the Gujrati and Sindhi sources, as well as many important facts, 
I must aclmowledge my great indebtedness to my friends, Haji Mahomed 
Fazai, and to Mr. Husein Sherif, the assistant editor of the ''Ismaili*’ 
(Bombay), who generously offered me their time and labour. 
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“ Ismaili ” (a Bombay weekly) Alimabomed Janmakomerl CkuDara 
Ismaili Nar Ratno (Bombay, 1931) ; Ismaili YirU (Bombay, 1932) 
and Noorun Mubin (Bombay, 1936), — all three .representing the 

orthodox point of Khoja Ismailism, etc. 

The following is the list of the sacred rehgious works accepted 
both by the Khojas and the Imam-Shahis. About their authors 
see further on. 

I. Pir Shamsu’d-din : 1. SloJco Moto (gnans) ; 2. Garbt 

(also gnans) ; 3. Mansamjd'^i (Sufic, on self-knowledge) ; 4. 
Bliaram PraMsh (on knowledge of God) ; 5. KatM Rdjd Govar- 
cliand (instructive story) ; 6. Vdyak moto (moral doctrine) ; 

7. Hans HansU (legend). 

II. Pir Sadru’d-din : 1. SloJco Nano {gnans); 2. Buj 

Nirdnjan (Sufic); 3. Girhhdwali (story of the creation); 4. Das 

Avatar, Nano and Moto (two versions of the well-known mythological 
history of the world, narrating the events which took place under 
the ten successive incarnations of the Deity) ; 5. So KMya (100 
religious rites) ; 6. Arddh (prayers) ; 7. Vitwdh (lamentations) ; 

8. Qdvantri (story of the creation) ; 9. Atharv Vedh (an imitation 
of the Attharva Veda) ; 10. Sural Samdchdr (physiognomy) ; 11. 
Budh Avatar (the 9th avatar) ; 12. KJml Dharsan (six pilgrimages) ; 
13. Kkat NMnjan (six invisible worlds). 

III. Pir Hasan Kabiru’d-din; 1. A/cMro (eschatology, 

description of life after death) ; 2. Vel (gna^is); Z. Bharam 
Gdvantri (story of the creation) ; 4. Nav GJthugd (nine appeals 
to the Imam); 5. HasMaP'M}-l(descriptionof Paradise); 6. Samvad 
Pir Hasan Kabtru’d-din wa Kdnipd Jogi (contest between 
the Pir and a jogi). 

IV. Tm a.Tn Shah : 1 . Jugeshwdr Abdu-nd Gndn (Sufic) ; 2. Mur 
Gavantri (story of the creation) ; 3. Parb Pdrdav (the story of the 
Pandavas) ; 4. St Harfi (30 moral rules) ; 6. AtJiarvedt Gdvantrt 
(incarnations of the Diety) ; 6. Jawwai Pwf (description of his 
journey to Persia) ; 7. Satvar^i Moti {miracle stories); 8. Bavan 
Gdtt (eschatology : Hell) ; 9. NaJclanJc GM (avatars of the Imams). 

V. Nar Muhammad Shah : Satvarni (history of the Fatimid 
Imams), and Satvefiji Vel (on rituals, Imams and Pirs). 
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VI. Pir Gliiilaiii ^Ali Sliah (a minor saints whose grave is 
found ill Keyra^ Kaclih ) : Manhar (on asceticism and philosophy). 

YII. Sat-Giir-Nur (buried in Nawsaii) : Piitld (iiiiraeies). 

It may be noted that there are also several anthologies each 
containing a selection of one hundred gnans, by different firs. 
They are simply called “ g^ians,'^ without any special designation. 

There were several early historical works whkli at present 
are apparently lost. Such was the Ta^ftMii Mti]mnm€iiiyya 
(or MahmMiyya), attributed by the author of the ManiziMl- 
aqtdb (on which see further on) to the son of Imam Shall, Nar 
Muhammad. But it is quite possible that this is the Persian 
title of his other well-known work, in Siiidhi, the Satveni-ji V el 
Creeper of the True Eeligion”),. 'which lias been repeatedly 
printed of late. The work is in verse, and is divided into 160 
“ paths.” It gives a kind of legendary history of the Imams 
and the pirs, in rather florid and bombastic style, chiefly dealing 
with miracles . Here and there purely moral or religious prescriptions 
are inserted. It gives some dates, here and there, the latest being 
1516 and 1520 A.D. It is quite possible that the author of the 
Mmidzilul-aqtdb has based on it various portions of his book, 
namely those dealing with Imam Shah. 

It is not clear whether the next attempted history of the sect 
has ever been completed. It 'was undertaken by Mahdi Sahib ”, 
or Sayyid' Muhammad JIahdi, a great-grandson of Pir Muhammad 
Shahi Diila, who flourished in Burhanpur most probably in the 
first quarter of the Xll/XVIIIth c. A manuscript copy of the 
Malfiizdti MaMt Sahib was shown to me by the son of the present 
Sajjdda-nishdn, Sayyid Nur 'Ali b. Ashraf 'Al Shah. The' Malftimt 
in fact consist of two small fragments, f.c., the initial portions of 
two different hagiological works, in Persian. The first, about 
fifteen pages long, contains the story of the origin of the line of 
pirs, with biographical information about some of them ; this 
is almost exclusively confined . to . stories about ' their miracles. 
Many of such stories are in verse'..' The, narrative in this fragment 
ends with Xar Muhammad;.,. It; is -not. clear whether the work was 
ever finished, and '^vhether other copies of it exist. 
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The value of this work for research is nil It is merely an 
attempt to put into a written form the legends which were in 
circulation, and this was done rather badly. The sequence of names 
is completely confused. It is said that the pirs of the, line are 
clescendaiits of the Itliiia-'ashari Imam 'Al! Eida, while in 
the next fragment quite a different genealogy is given. Sadm’d-diii 
is confounded with Sat Giir Nur of Nawsari, etc. No dates, no 
history. Apparently this work is summed up and made the basis 
of the account which is given in the modern work, Ta'ftkU 
BuMnpuf (see further on). 

The second fragment is just over two pages, and contains the 
beginning of the genealogy of the line, not from 'Ali Eida, but 
from Imam Ismail, whose name, however, is omitted, together 
with the name of his son and successor, Muhammad. These 
perversions, as also those in the preceding fragment, show that 
these works were intended for the general public, and that the 
author tried his best to dissociate himself and his ancestors from 
all connection with Ismailism by suppressing some facts and names 
in the sectarian tradition, which were scarcely known outside the 
sect. 

It is difficult to find whether there were any other works 
composed by the leaders of the Imam-Shahis, and dealing 
with historical matters. But, according to the MandziMl- 
aqtdb^ one of the descendants of Imam Shah, lm.owii as Bara 
Miya (Sayyid Badrii’d-din), who flourished in, the beginning of 
the XIXth century, had arranged that a history of the sect 
slioiikl be written, apparently in Persian, under the title of the 
Malfuzi Imamu' d-Mn, i.e. '' Sayings of Imam Shah.’’ This work 
was chiefly based on oral tradition, and various '' Hindi ” books 
that were available (most probably the It is not clear 
why it w^as called '' Malfuz/' and what relation it had to Imam 
Shah, because its narrative is brought down to the time of Bara 
Miya himself. It is not certain whether copies of this work still 
exist. 

Apparently sooii after ^ this, i.e. in the early years of the XIXth 
century, another::, work was . composed, dealing with , some" saints, 
most probably the of thesect. IthmlheiithJ 
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and its author is Qadi^ Rahniatnl-lali b. Glinlam Mnstafl, of 
Aimadabad. Here it is again doubtful whether copies of this work 
exist. It is merely referred to on a few occasions in the MmidziM^ 
aqtdbi a later work of the same author. 

This workj with the full title Mandzilu%aqtdb wa bcisdfMul- 
aMdb, was apparently compiled soon after 1237/18225 probably 
also under the patronage of the same Sayyicl Bara Miya,. who is 
profusely eulogised here. The reasons of his interest in the history 
of his sect were by no means Platonic. There were serious doubts: 
as to the genuineness of his genealogy, and thus of Ms claims' to 
the headship of the community. Probably in order to give the 
book a larger circulation, by making it appeal to a wider circle 
of readers, many matters dealing with the history of Gujrat, its 
Sufic and other saints, etc., were added. 

The work, is a large volume of over 730 pages, ^ and is composed 
in a fairly clear, though provincial Persian. It opens with a short 
doxology and a short preface in which the author explains the 
purpose of his work, which is to give a history of the sect, and 
biographies of different saints of Gujrat. Then he proceeds with 
laudatory accounts of the Prophet, of the twelve Imams of the 
Ithna-'asharis, and a number of biographies of some famous Sufis 
of India. Then, on pages 137-315, he narrates the story of the 
sect of the Imam-Shahis, beginning with the biography of Imam 
Shah himself. Apparently here the original version had to end, 
as the author, in the strain of different IcMtimas, again mentions 
the title of the woik, and invokes the usual blessings. But probably 
having changed his mind, he adds almost as much as the earlier 
portion of his work, discussing various subjects : a short history 
of Gujrat, from the earliest times, and its kings (rnostl}?', as he 

r It is doubtful whether tbe author was particularly learned ; his surnaiue 
qddl would not necessarily imply his being a judge. It is quite possible that 
he descended from a judge’s family, and the title was hereditary m it, 
just as this happens "with the title 

2 The size of the pages is 9 and | of an inch by 5 and three quarters, 
13 lines to a page, three and three quarters of an meh long. Thick hand-made 
paper; handwriting is bold, not calligraphic, but clearly legible; many 
orthographical mistakes. Headings in red. 
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liiEiself mentions, abbreviated from the Mir'dti Sikindarf the 
well-knowii work of Sikandar b. Muhammad ManjM Akbiir, who' 
wrote in 1020/1611), and then a long series of biographies of Sufic 
and other saints of Gujrat, tombs and shrines of Alimadabad, ^ 
of its districts, Hindu places of worship, topography of Ahmadabad, 
various sects which are found there, etc. All this is almost verbatim 
taken from the Midtima of the well-known history of Giiirat, the 
.Mir'iti AhmacM, by 'Ali Muhammad Khan who has begun it in 
1161/1748, and completed in 1174/1761.1 The author followed 
his original so slavishly that in some places he refers to 1173/1759 
as the year current at the time of his writing, wliich, in reality, 
was the year in which *AIi Muhammad, the author of the Middti 
Ahnadi was writing. 

It appears that the author never refers to other early works 
on the history of Gujrat, such as the Ma'dthiri Mah/rmd-ShdM^ 
by hibdu’I-Karim (m. 890/1485) or TaViJcM Abu Turdb Wcdi 
(ca, 995/1687) ; ® or Ta'rtkhi Gujrat, by Sayyid Mahmud b. Munaw- 
wari’l-Mulk {ca. 980/1573), ^ etc. It is also strange that he probably 
knew nothing about the work which is specially devoted to the 
biographies of the Sufic and other saints who flourished in Gujrat, 
namely the Gulzdri abrdr, by Muhammad GhawtM b. Hasan b. 
Musa ShattM, who completed it soon after 1022/1613, and dedicated 
it to Jabingir. ^ 

The copy of the MandziMl-aqtdh, which I had a chance to 
peruse due to the courtesy of Sayyid Sadru’d-din who is in charge 
of the dargah of Pir Sat Gor Nur at Kawsari, apparently is unique. 

1 It was repeatedly lithographed ; the latest, printed edition, forming 
yol. xxxiii of the Gaekwad Oriental Series, is still incomplete, and not free 
from mistakes. 

2 See about it C. Eieu, The Catalogue of the, Persian , MSS in the British 
Museum, ill, 996. ' 

3 Seei6R, III, 997. ; 

' ; 4' See E. Sachau and H. Eth^, Catalogue .of . the Persian, etc., MSS in 

the Bodleian Library, JSFo. 271. . 

'5' See W. Ivanow, Catalogue of the Persian MSS in the (old) collections 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (voL 1, 1924), No. 259, where a complete list of 
biographies given in the work is offered. There is another copy of the same 
work in the Hyderabad State library,; it. is ■not as old as the Calcutta copy. 
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It may therefore be added here that its orthography has many 
peculiarities which considerably affect the spelling of the proper 
names found in it. This especially applies to the passion for 
nasalisation which the author, — or perhaps the scribe, — displays, 
by ■writing shwmdn, Matddndn, Bkrunj, etc., for sliumd, MmMnd^ 
Bharucli, etc. But not content with this, he almost always adds 
an initial n to the forms of the Substantive verb when they follow 
such nasalized long d, as in ,.,shumdn nast.,, for ..^skirnii 

etc. But he always writes for 

During a tour in Northern India in November 1935, visiting 
several shrines of the ancient p'frs of the sect, I found yet another 
Manuscript, in Urdu, in possession of the mutmvalU of the siiriiie 
of Pir Hasan Kabiru’d-din, situated wdthin about a mile’s distance 
from the ancient town of Uchh (now in Bahawalpur State). It is 
a kind of a notebook which contains the genealogy and some stories 
about the miracles performed by different early firs. The owner 
simply called it the SJiajara, i.e. ''genealogical tree.” A slightly 
different copy of apparently the same work was also shown to me 
at the shrine of Pir Sadru’cl-din, some fifteen miles further South. ^ 
Apparently yet another copy belongs to the mutawalU of the shrine 
of Shamsi Tabriz, in Multan, but I had no chance of seeing it. 

The Shajara is chiefly devoted to the genealogy of the Sayyids 
who own the shrines, and regard the early saints as their own 
ancestors. About these they have the most fantastic stories 
of their miracles, and only very few dates which for the most part 
are utterly unreliable. It is quite obvious therefore that the Shajara 
was compiled at a late period, and probably contains little or no 
original information. 

2. History of the Sect, 

Having given an account of the sources of information about 
the secty we may try to arrange here systematically the materials 
which are so far available. 

3- In the copy wliicli I saw in the shrine of Pir Sadru’d-din, the author 
of the Shajara calls iiiiiiself Fayd Muhammad, madddhi jindhi Amim'l-- 
mu'miniTh ‘alay-M s^saldm, son of the iate Khw^ja Amir Muhammad, a descend- 
ant of Khwaja Ansari. It is possible that he was in reality not the author, 
but merely a copyist, who later on added some material from himself. 
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According to tlie tradition preserved by the Khoja community, 
who represent the parent sect from which thelinam-KShaliis seceded 
in the heginniiig of the XVIth c., the movement was started in the 
XlVtli c. by several Ismaili missionaries who came from Persia 
soon after the fall of the stronghold of Alamut, (654/1256). The 
learned and wise missionaries, coming to India, first of all took up 
the study of the local languages, Sanskrit, and the literature of 
Hiiidnisiii, which they mastered perfectly. By judicious combina- 
tion of the tenets of Hinduism with those of Islam, they paved the 
road to the latter, facilitating the conversion of a great many 
Hindus. They expounded their teacHngs after Hindu models and 
standards, in versified sermons, written in sMas, in different 
local dialects. Such h}mins, or versified didactic or ecstatic 
treatises, were called gnans, from Sanskrit jnanam, knowledge. 
They vary in their contents from almost .pure Sufism to pure 
Hinduism. It is generally accepted that in the earliest times 
they were not written, but simply committed to memory by 
the faithful; it was only much later that they were written 
down in Sindhi (Khojki) characters. Many of them are in 
old Sindhi, but there are also many in old Panjabi, Hindi, 
Gujrati, and in mixed patois. Sometimes one and the same 
would contain separate verses, or even sentences, in 
different dialects. Their grammar is often irregular, and the metre 
faulty. . . . 

An analysis of the doctrine and of various historical indications 
may suggest a certain amount of scepticism about this theory 
of the origin of the sect as narrated by this tradition. But the 
question is far too complex to be raised here. It may therefore 
be postponed till some other occasion. Satveni-ji Vel is the earliest 
of the available sectarian sources of historical information; it 
was composed by Nar Muhammad, son of Imam Shah, who states 
that the original ancestor of the or the heads of the sect, 
was the great saint of Multan, now popularly known as Shamsi 
Tabriz, whose' .grave ' is' still ' the place of worship. The. .local 
ideas about the saint, energetically supported by Lis supposed 
descendants, the mutawalMs oi the shrine, are quite definite: 
he is the same mysterious darwish who exercised such a great 
influence upon Jalalu’d-din Eumi, the author of the great 
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Matlinmvt^ Many extraordinary legends are told, about Mm ; 
there, is a Hindu temple, about two miles away from Hs shrine, 
called .Keshupuri, where he has performed the miracle of 
bringing down the sun from, the sky. 

The Satveni-ji Vel narrates that he was in reality the Ismaili 
Imam, Shamsu’d-din Muhammad, the son of Euknu’d-din Khur- 
shah, the last Imam of Alamut. According to historical iiifor’* 
Illation, he. was a small boy when his father was killed. His reality 
seeiii,s to be indubitable, and it is quite probable that he was 
successfully hidden, and survived the destruction of his family, 
residing somewhere in Northern Adharhayjan. The Satverd 
gives (in the 94th '' Path ”) 710/1310 as the date on which he 
abdicated, appointing his son Qasim, as an Imam, and himself 
coming to the Panjab as a pir.^ If this Shamsu’d-din is the same 
person, he would have been more than sixty years of age at that 
time, — scarcely a suitable age at which one would start the extremely 
difficult and lengthy study of Sanskrit, Indian dialects, Hindu 
religious matters, etc., and even after this, apparently achieving 
his object, to have enough time to make many converts. The 
story of abdication itself is very doubtful. A small but a suspicious 
detail is the mention of the Panjab, for at that date Multan 
and the country around it were still regarded as a part of Sindh. 

Some Khojas still believe that Shamsu’d-din of Multan was 
the same person as Shamsu’d-din Muhammad, the son of Ruknu’d- 
din Khurshah, but the Imam-Shahis do not. It seems that there 
are three principal variants of his genealogy. 

^ This Shamsi Tabriz, according to the earliest biographer of Eiinii 
and Ms associates, Shamsu’d-din Aflaki (who wrote in 754/1353), was killed 
in Qoniya, in Asia Minor, in 645/1247, ie., apparently before the birth of 
Shamsu’d-din Muhammad, the Ismaili Imam. His grave is in Qoniya. It 
is an interesting fact that in a note on him Nurul-lah Shustari, in his 
Ma^dlisiCl-miCrmn^m, states that he descended from the “ Ismaili headmen 
{in the YIth majlis, p. 291 of the old Persian lithograph : M pidar bar pidari u az 
a'^ydni — or, as in some other copies,— Imnd^Uiyya budaml), 

2 It is quite probable that he really died about this date, 710/1310, 
Anyhow, the famous Ismaili Persian poet, Nizari Quhistani (d. ca, 720/1320) 
apparently refers to Mm as his mamdd^ in some of his poems. 
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, Apparently the earliest version is preserved in .tiie SJmjam. 
It is given in a very perverted and corrupt form, but may bf3 cor- 
rected with. the help of other sources. According to this^ version, 
Sliainsu’d-diii was a descendant of Imam Isina'il, but belonged 
to a line quite independent from that of the Persian Ismaili Iniaiiis. 
A correct form of it is given in the Midtima of the M¥dli AhmaiM 
(mentioned above), and is orally preserved by the faithful iiiPiraim 
(ci further) . It is as follows : 

1. Imam Ismail b. Jalar; 2. Muhammad b. Ismail; 3. 
Isma^il II (in different versions also called Imamu’d-din, or Miisafir, 
or Musafir ibn Imami’d-din, — all obviously being his later siiniaiiies); 
4. Mansur, ^ or Muhammad Mansur ; 5. . Ghalib, or Ghalibild-din, 
or Giialibdin (obviously later modifications); 6. 'Abdul-Majid 
(ill the oral tradition — Sadiq) ; 7. Mustansir bi’l-lali (orally 
simply Muhammad), — very strange and surprising; 8. Ahmad 
Hadi; 9. Hashim; 10. Muhammad ; 11. Mahmud (orally 
Mushafar, sic); 12. Muhibbu’d-din ; 13. KliMiqu’d-din, 

Khaliqdin, Khalid, Khubdin, i,e. obviously 'Abdiil-Klialiq, 
miutheMiAdt; 14. Midmiii or 'Abdul-Mu’min; 15. Islamu’d-dm^ 
Islam Shah, Salamu’d-din ; 16. Salahu’d-din, or Salihdin, or 
Salihji; 17. Shamsu’d-din. ^ 

This gives fifteen generations for about 500 years, or 33 years 
per generation,— which seems not improbable. The 5/^qjam adds 
that the ancestors of Shamsu’d-dln were all settled in Sabzawar? 

3. The best known and authoritative work on genealogy of the descencl 
ants of U4Ii, the ^UmdatuH-tdlih fi ansdh dl ‘AM Ibn AM Tdlib, by Ahmad 
Ibn ‘Inaba {d, ca. 825/1422), cf. Broekelmann, Gesch. d. A. Lit., II, 199, 
mentions only two of Isma'il II’s sons, Ahmad and Muhammad. It is 
possible that the second of them really had the surname Mansur. But fur- 
ther on there is no likeness between both these lines. Such names as Giialib, 
Mustansir bil-Iah, etc., appear quite strange for that period, and most 
probably are the result of various mistakes and confusion in the old MSS, 
even if they are genuine. , 

2 The Shajma ' mskes. Qi complete mess, of this genealogy, ■ and mixes 
up different names, while , omitting others. ^ The same is the case with the 
modern work, Bahrud-cmsdb (lith, Bombay, 1335), II, 139-140. The Khoja 
Vratantj and the G-ulzdre Slimns' on. the whole coincide quite well, as also 
the Tarhiyali diCd, the Khoja prayer book (in GuJ rati). 
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in the province of Gliaznij i.e. really Isfizar, a town South of Herat, 
It further states that Shamsu’d-din himself was born in CTliazn! 
on the 17tli Eajab 560/30- v-llGS, i.e. about a hundred vears 
before the fall of Aiaimit. The Sliajara makes, him come to Multan 
in 598 /I 2 OI 5 and permits Mm. to live till 675/1276, thus aseribiiig 
Mm a life of 115 years (the Satveni does not give the date of Ms 
death). 

What may be regarded as a later version, is the one which 
is suggested in the Satveni, It makes Shamsii’d-diii of Multan 
the same person as Shamsu’d-din Muhammad, the Ismaili Iniain, 
the son of Imam Ruknii’d-din Khurshah of Alamut. As w^e 
have seen above, according to this story, he abdicated in favour 
of his son Qasim, and came to. India as a ptr. It is quite easy 
to see why the author of the Satveni^ Nar Muhammad, would 
prefer this particular version.. ■ As will be seen further on, 
he proclaimed himself an Imam. But according to the most 
fundamental beliefs' of Ismailism an Imam can only be a son 
of. an Imam. , As he surely could not pretend to be a son of an 
Imam, he had to invent a theory of his' descent from the line of 
the Imams, and the coincidence in the names of Ms .ancestor, 
Shamsu’d-din,' with the name of Shamsii'd-din the Imam, ofiered 
'an easy, opportunity. , , , 

. The third,, apparently the latest 'version .is that W’"hich makes 
Shamsu’d-din descend from the seventh Imam of the Ithna-‘asharis, 
'.Musa E^zim b. Ja'far. . Quite possibly 'the sect, .and. its Sayyids, 
for the purpose of the protective dissembling ” had to 

represent themselves .officially as belonging 'to the, only Shihte sect 
which to some extent was tolerated and left unmolested by the 
fanatics in this part of the world. Exactly the same thing was 
going on with, the Ismailis of Persia and Central Asia. Such practice 
of the taqiyya, observed for very long periods, made the Ithiia- 
'ashari religion so familiar to many Ismailis that they could sincerely 
believe that they really belong to it. At present all the descend-' 
ants of these saints, "who are in charge of the shrines, regard 

i Sam'ani in Ms famous dictionary does not mention any of these 
saints amongst the famous Isfizaris.-. 
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tt'Biosel V6S as Ithiia- ^asliari. ^ Tliis is one of the ■ strangest instances 
in the history of religions, for the Sayyids, who are the religions 
leaders of the sect, themselves belong to quite a di.ffereiit religion, 
which always was, and still is bitterly hostile to the religion of 
the Imam-Shaliis, who are their followers ! ' 

At the shrine of Imam Shah himself, at Pirana, near A'limacl- 
abad, there is on the wall a gold embroidered genealogical tree 
of the twelve Imams, but the name of Ismail and Muhammad 
b. Ismail also figure there. Being asked how the sectarians could 
, at once recognize as the true Imams two mutually excluding 
lines, they simply tell that so it is, and it is not their business 
to bother with seeking for the reasons, why and how this should 
be so. 

It is impossible to ascertain which of these three versions of 
ShamsuM-din’s genealogy is correct, or whether any of these 
is reliable.^ But from Shamsu’d-din downwards the line is 
quite clear. He was succeeded by his son Nasiru’d-din, and the 
latter by his son Shihabu’d-din. Both are regarded as pirs, but 
nothing at all is known about them. Most probably they occupied 
the office for only a very short time, and were not remarkable 
in anyway.^ 

1 The descent from ‘Aii ar-Rida is attributed to ShamsuM-din, the 
jplf of Multan, in the well-known kagiological work, AkhbdrU'l-akhjdr, by 
Abdul-Haqq Dihlawi (d. ca. 1053/1643); apparently from this book this 
genealogy was introduced in modern works such as thjQ Khaztnat'u^ha^flyd 

2 In the genealogy of Shamsu’d-din, as it is preserved orally in PMna 
at present, the surname CTiowt is given to him, and he is called Shamsi Chowt. 
Firishta (lith. Nawaikishore edition, II, 336-7), quotes from the Ta'rtkhi 
BasMdi of Mirz§. Haydar a passage referring to a missionary of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth e. in Kashmir, called Shamsu’d-dini Chowt. He preached the 
beliefs of the Nfir-BakhsM sect, apparently a variety of *Ali-Ilahism, and 
obviously was not connected with Shamsu’d-din of Multan. In spite of my 
search I could not ascertain what his surname Chowt meant. In Gujrati 
chowt mesbUB B> look of hair at the top of the head, left by Hindus, 

s In the Ta^ftkhi Burhdnpur (cf . further on ) the name of the grandfather 
of Shamsu’d-din is given as Halru’d-din, and the father as Shihl.bu’d-d!n 
but Sadru’d-din is made the SOB of Shams. Most probably this is simply a 
mistake in the sequence; of the names, and Ha‘iru’d-din, whose name should 
be read Na§!ru’d-dffi, ,was'''the son of' Shamsu’d-din. 
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.The son of tlie later pir, Sadrn’d-din, most probably was 
tbe real founder of the sect. To him belong many important 
gmns and other works, and they are said tO' bear traces of high 
inspiration. Both the Satveni and the Shajara tell a few mimele 
stories about him. The first does not give the date of his death. 
The Shajara offers 689/1290 as the date of his birth, and 782/1380/ 
as that of his death, but both dates appear to be unreliable. He 
is buried about fifteen miles away from Uchli, in Bhawalpur State. 
There are no inscriptions on his tomb or mausoleum. ^ 

■ His son and successor, the third great Pir, Abii Qalaiidar 
Hasan Kabiru’d-din was born, according to the Shajara, in 726/ 
1326, Ih^ed exactly 150 lunar years, and died in Uchh in 876/1471, 
The Mandzilul-aqtdb, which, curiously, does not give his biography, 
incidentally gives the date of his death as 875/1470. Not only is 
such longevity quite remarkable, but it is quite extraordinary that 
when he died at the age of 160, his son. Imam Shah, was only 
19 or even 15 years of age; thus he was born to him when he was 
about 130 years old. Thus all these dates are made of the same 
stuff as the miracle stories. The Satveni in the 109th Path, gives 
the date of his death as 853/1449, which seems to be more probable. 
He is buried within about a mile’s distance of Uchh. No inscrip- 
tions, except repair records, quite modern, are found on the mauso- 
leum. ^ 

He was succeeded by his brother, Taju’d-din,^ who is re- 
cognized as a by the Khojas, but not by the Imam-shahis. 
Nothing authentic is known about him. He is referred to in the 
Satveni, li this is not a later interpolation. 

1 He is locally known under the name of H4ji Sadar Shah. A mela, 

or fair, is held every year on Ms The nearest village is apparently 

called Jetur. The place is about 12 or 13 miles from the nearest railway 
station, CliaudhurL 

2 He is locally called Hasan Dary^. It is interesting that the ton* 

gives many miracle stories about his, and his father Sadru’d-dln’s 
journeys to Persia, for visiting the Imim. 

s He was buried in the village Shahturel, or Jun, in Sindh, not far from 
the station Talhar (Badin Railway), district Tandoo Bagho. The date of 
his death is given in the as 872/1467. The name Shahturel 

is also applied to the himself. 
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The Sect of Imam Shah in Gujrat 

At the point of the death of P{r Kahiru’d-din Hasan the story 
of Imam Shah begins, and is narrated with many legendary details 
in the Mandzilu’l-aqtdb. But before we proceed any further, 
it is necessary to introduce a few explanatory remarks which may 
facilitate the understanding of the narrative. 

The dates in the history of the sect usually are very unreliable 
confusing, and contradictory. One of the reasons surely must be the 
absence of reliable records : the date of the event is usually calculated 
as so many years before, or after the death of so-and-so, or some 
other remarkable event, and this always is very shaky. Besides, 
those dates which are given in the Hijri era, are usually transferred 
into it from the Hindu solar calendar, in quite primitive and inaccu- 
rate ways. Thus there is bound to be a great deal of inaccuracy. 

It is also necessary to explain the implications of the ambiguous 
termpfr. It means “old,” and “old man” in Persian; in early Persian 
Sufism it was used as an equivalent of the Arabic shaykh, i.e. an (old) 
experienced Sufi, who could guide others. In India it was widely 
used at the period of the great importance of Sufic organisations. ^ 

Persian Ismailism had great affinity with Sufism; in some 
instances Sufic elements probably outweighed the Ismailitic in 
various doctrines. Apart from this, a certain vagueness of the 
ideas and irregularities in the observation of the prescribed practices, 
regarded as permissible to Sufis, always excellently suited all 
kinds of sectarians who differed in some respects from the orthodox 
standards. ^ Therefore it was quite easy that the early Tsmaili' 
missionaries and saints appeared to the world at large, to the un- 
initiated, as Sufic ptrs. ® Probably due to continuous use in this 

1 The Gujrati term is Ov.r,i.e. gum, really meaning teacher. The word 

Sat in the names such as Sat Gur NCr, etc. means “ true,”— -p-Jn etc. 

2 Of. Pirishta, II, 337 (of the iNawalkishore lithograph) in what he 
narrates about Shamsi Chowt, mentioned above: dar pandhi ta^awwuf 
gurlhUa hhM-rA Sdft ndm nihddand. 

3 According to the Mandzil the early pks really were initiated in the 
Suhrawardl and other silailas. This seems quite probable because Suflo 
afSliation were so popular at that time that not only the people with special 
religions interests, but also laj-men belonged to one or several of them. Not 
long ago so it was in Persia, and I personally saw several Ismailis who belonged 
to the Ni‘matu’l-l§.hi order. Initiation in a Sufic siUih, was approximately 
something like belonging to a Masonic lodge ; the religious persuasion did not 
interfere with this. 
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sense this term in India has become synonymous witli the sectarian 
religions head, teacher, missionary. It has preserved this meaning, 
even later on. But with the gradual evolution of the coinmimity, 
it became applied to the ^ujjat, the head priest, or a Mud of an 
Isroaili bishop in charge of a see.^ With the evolution of this 
latter idea, the hujjat=ptr began to be regarded more and more 
as a Mud of superhuman being, the one who guides humanity 
to the knowledge of the Imam. The ancient Indian ideas about 
the Divinity of the priest who offers sacrifices, etc., probably 
also helped the idea of the pir to grow in importance almost as 
great as the idea of Imam himself. In the Hinduistio iiientality 
of the Imam-Shahis the difference between the Imam and the 
Ptr has almost entirely disappeared. Ptrs receive exactly the same 
epithets as those of the Imams, or even God Himself ; various 
miraculous signs and qualities believed to prove the dignity of the 
Imam are attributed (as in the Mandzilu'l-aqtdb) to the ptrs. Thus 
the alternation of ptrs and Imams in the same genealogical line 
has become quite natural in the eyes of the follo'wers. It must 
be noted, however, that the term pir is not ordinarily used by the 
Persian or Central Asian Ismailis in this sense ; they would rather, 
in a mystical sense, apply it to the Imam himself. ^ In ordinary 
language the term is applied in Central Asia to local village 
darwish teachers, or murshids. 

In the original Ismailism hujjats were the able, learned 
priests or missionaries, who, in due course, for their talents, services 
and abilities, were promoted to the posts of bishops of different 
sees. The office, quite naturally, was never hereditary. But one 
sees in the sect of the Imam-Shahis that pfrship is hereditary, and 
that great importance is attached to the direct descent ; are 
appointed to succeed their fathers even when children; their 
followers swear allegiance to them, etc. All these are developments 
on Indian soil. They are partly due to Hinduistic ideas, and 

t The doctrine about the spiritual implications of the office of tlie 
hujjai is dealt.,.with in detail' in.- the., text edited and translated by me in 
the ‘‘ Ismailitica^* (Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, voL ¥IIh 
pp.1-76). 

2 Cf. the Biwan of Imlm-QuM Kh4ki Klhur^sani, ed. by W. Ivanow, 
Bombay, 1933, verses 1434, 1543, etc. 
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partly, most probably, are supported by economical considerations. 
In Persia the cMef thing was the doctrine preached by the plr ; 
Ms talents and saintliness would draw crowds of mmith to him. 
When, he dies, Ms grave is respected, and some religious people 
will even visit it and pray at it ; but the grave cannot replace the 
teacher himself. Quite a different thing happens in India, with 
its different religious ideas and mentality. Here busy people 
would care little or iiotMng for what the saint teaches. All that 
he says, most probably, would be quite unintelligible to them. 
They will be quite satisfied with the silliest stories about his 
'‘miracles,'’ taking no interest in whether they are true or not. 
So long as so-and-so has all the appearance of an ascetic,, and his 
reputation, by whatever means, spreads, nobody will bother to 
question his claims. He himself becomes the object of worship 
so long as he is living. And when he dies, his importance may 
increase thousandfolds, if the people in charge of his tomb possess 
sufficient commercial talents. ^ His followers, and also strangers 
will flock from long distances to attend the fairs on certain anniver- 
saries ('urs ), — a purely Indian custom, which does not exist in Persia. 
They will bring their cocoanuts, or other offerings of insignificant 
value, will go through some ceremonies, etc., and then return to their 
tom.es with their religious sentiment refreshed at a small cost. 

The question of succession, and of recognition of a certain 
sajjdda-nisMn, makhdum, etc., in such cases has great importance, 

1 TKose who have not seen with their own eyes how the " grave of a 
saint ” sometimes comes into existence would scarcely believe it. Some ten 
years ago Calcutta was stirred to excitement one morning when in one of the 
passages of the principal municipal market, in the centre of the city, a grave 
was dug, and a " saint ” was buried on the spot on which he died, inspite of 
objections of the authorities. The “ saint ” was an Indian Christian beggar. 
But for some reasons his death has caught the fancy of the Muslim mob of 
petty traders and coolies, who proclaimed him a Muhammadan saint and 
miracle worker. The situation became so threatening that the authorities 
even could not well insist on the remains being exhumed and transferred to 
some cemetery. His grave was ornamented with flowers, etc., some com” 
mercially minded people opened shops with sweets, ornaments, etc., nearby ; 
others began to collect money, and visitors began to flock in thousands. 
With great difficulty the authorities succeeded in putting a stop to all this, 
and a brick waU was :.biMt round the grave..-; ■ 
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but really it has nothing to do with religion. It is quite natural 
that the, family of the deceased saint (and saintly ascetics iisiialiy 
have very large families), would eagerly defend their rights to 
collect ill their favour the offerings of the devotees.,' Very often, 
as can also he ,se6n from the history of the Imam-Shalii sect, they 
are the^ owners of the buildings erected to protect the tombs. 
The tomb is usually regarded as their joint property. As their 
head, and official representative, ■ a direct successor of the saint, 
is appointed. In the cases of dispute the office is snatched up 
by the most energetic and unscrupulous, and the rightful, but 
not successful heir may be. deprived of his rights. ' There, is not the 
slightest pretence even to connect the hereditary occupation of the 
post with anything like ascetic virtues, learning, pious life, etc. 

Such is the state of things, as far as can be seen, all over India. 
It presents many great difficulties. But the case of the Iniam-Shaliis 
is especially aggravated by an institution which is apparently 
quite unique in the practice of the Muhaniinadaii organisations. 
It is the evil institution of the MMs. Originally a Mkd (according 
to the Mir^dti AhmaM) was the headman of the converted Hindu 
community, appointed by the ptr, or his missionary, from amongst 
his fellow-converts ; his duty was to instruct those who were not 
strong in the religion, to settle their disputes, and, the most 
important, to collect the religious taxes, which he had to forward 
to the ptf. In the Imam-Sbahi community all the converts were 
Hindus. For tactical reasons, and for self protection, many kept 
their conversion secret. But even those who did not conceal 
this preferred not to sever their connection with their caste, 
and were permitted outwardly to comply with the prescriptions 
of their original religion. 

Thus the original Mhos played an important part as go-betweens, 
bringing about mutual understanding between the missionaries 
and their converts, who would follow them only in case they 
were advised and directed by the MMs to do so. Apparently 
this institution was introduced at an early period not only in petty 
village communities, but also penetrated into the centre. As 
narrated by the author of the MandzU^ who probably is right, the 
immediate cause of the final legalisation of the position of the MMs 
in the centre were the rivalries and quarrels of the sons of Nar 
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Miiliaiiiiiiacl Shall (tlie author of the Satveni), In order tO' create 
an apparatus for more or less impartial; distribution of income 
airioiigst the different quarreling members of his family after his 
deaths he arranged that' the taxes and offerings should be collecfeexi 
by a specially appointed head kdkd, who would make the distri- 
bution, keep , up the shrines, etc. He was appointed for life, had 
to take vow of celibacy, and receive for himself only his food and 
his clothing. ' Thus having made him safe from temptation to^ 
misappropriate the funds passing through his hands, the Sayyids 
expected him to work dispassionately, as a .kind of a niachiiie. 
But in reality, as the whole history of the sect shows, the hdkis 
proved to be an inexhaustible source of intrigue and misery to the 
community, which has brought about the complete ruin of the sect. 

Keeping all this in mind, we may return now to the history 
of the Imam-Shahi community. 

According to the Mandzil, Imam-Shah, whose full name was 
Imamu^d-din 'Abdu’r-Eahim b. Hasan, was born in Uchh either 
on the 27th Eab. I, or on the 11th Jum. II 856/1452. As shown 
above, his son Nar Muhammad says that his father, Hasan Kabiru’d- 
din, died in 853/1449, The difference is small, and it is quite 
possible that Imam Shah was a small boy when his father died. 
TheMandzil tells that he was 19 or even 15 years of age at that time. 
It is interesting to note that almost oSi firs in his book succeed 
their fathers at the age either of twelve or j&fteen. Q§;diEahmatul- 
lah gives the name of his mother, 'Ixif Ehatun, and a great deal 
of purely obstetric details of his birth (which are almost literally 
repeated further on in connection with the births of many other 

of this line), intended to indicate the high and supernatural 
position of the child. As usual, the authority of the long- 
suffering Imam Ja Tar as-§S>diq is made responsible for all this 
nonsense, ' 

The; 'narrative of the entirely ' consists ' of : legends 

and miracle stories which are scarcely worth repeating, except, 
perhaps, as an example of their style. Imam Shah, still a young 
boy,isnot in Uchh at the hour of his father's death, but miraculously 
receives information, and arrives just at the moment when his 
corpse is carried in procession.' He iinm'ediately starts, demanding 
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his stare ^ from his brothers (he had seventeen of them). 
When they object to such demands, at this most unsuitable moment, 
the hand of the dead saint comes out of the hier, with a rosary 
and a piece of sugar, gives it to Imam Shah, and the voice bids 
him to go to Persia, and to demand his share '' from the '' brother” 
of his father. Imam Shah, still a young boy, immediately starts 
for Persia, reaches Kirman in 21 days, though there were still no' 
motor cars in use at that time, alights at the house of a certain 
Grhiilani Muhammad, a trusted servant of the Shahi wlla-jah 
(whom the voice of Kabiru’d-din calls Mir Sayyid 'Abdul-Hajy, 
or 'AbdiPl-Haqq b. Imam Isma'il b. Ja'far as-Sadiq). He is 
received in audience by the latter, and the rd'mat, which he was 
seeking for, is handed over to him. '' This is a great mystery,” 
as the author says, — in sini 'st hdtini. It is interesting that in 
his book the author never calls this person an Imam, but usually a 
sajjdda-nisMny or something in this strain. 

Then Imam Shah returns to India, and goes to Gujrat.^ 
All this apparently takes place in one and the same year, 875/1470-1, 
as can be inferred from the narrative of the Mandzil, The in- 
dependent Muslim dynasty of Gujrat, which ruled over the province 
between 799/1396 and 980/1572, out of political considerations 
encouraged Muhammadan missionaries. It seems to be a fact that 
Imam Shah has come there in the reign of the most prominent 
king of that dynasty, Shah Mahmudi Begra (863-917/1458-1511). 

r It is not clear what kind of “ share ” {as in the Satveni), or “ for- 
tune,” ni^mai {m in the Mandzil) he expected. Most probably all these 
legends, which were put in circulation much later on, when he was already the 
recognised head of the Guj rati branch, allude to the pirship. As can be seen 
from the narrative of the Mandzil, the 'ptrs were so regularly succeeded 
by their youngest sons that it is easy to infer the existence of a .firmly estab- 
lished custom. Popular belief apparently extended it back, upon Imam Shah 
himself, and it is quite possible that his demands for the ni‘mai, i.e., pirship 
after his father, were entirely based, in popular psychology, simply on the 
fact that he was the youngest son of the deceased. 

2 According to the Khoja Vratant, which does not mention the source 
of its information, Hasan Kabiru’d-dM died in 1449 A.D. ; Imam Shah came 
to Gujrat, to Atuna, in 1452; in 1454 he married the daughter of a local 
Sufic saint, Shahi *Alam, — Nar Mul^aminad wa bo n from this union. In 
1468 he founded Pirana. 
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AnyioWj the tradition firmly connects both these names. Imam 
Shah settles at Pirana, near the village Giramth,i which still 
exists, situated about nine mUes from Ahmadabad, three miles off 
the Cambay road ; in some books this place is also called Imampura. 
At present it is a necropolis of the sect, with only a few families of 
Sayyids and Mkds staying there. According to the Mandzil, 
Imam Shah died there on the 27th Earn. 919/18-xi-1513 ; the 
Satveni gives 926/1520, i.e. again very near to the former work. ^ 

All these legends most probably completely confuse the real 
events. It may be noted that Imam Shah has himself written 
an account of his journey to Persia to visit the Imam. How 
invaluable a document would it have been for the student of 
Tp iriaOisTn if only this saint had sanely and sobermindedly described 
what he has seen, on the lines of his early predecessor, the great 
Nasiri Khusraw, in his most admirable Safar-mma\ But this 
was quite beyond his capacities. His JannatfM is a fantastic 
tale, full of miraculous stuff and vague exaggerations.® Its 
contents are to some extent expanded and embellished in the 
Satveni (Path 111 sq.). It is narrated there that seventeen 
brothers of Imam Shah have refused to give him his “ share,” 
and harassed him very much until he left for Gujrat. All seventeen 
died very soon. The Imam of the time comes to know that now 
there is only one of the 'pit's family left, and he sends a letter to 
Imam Shah through a certain Ohandan Vir, or Haydar Beg. 

Nothing is said whether the letter summoned him to Persia, 
but, anyhow, Imam Shah decided to go there. After 37 days’ 

1 At present it is officially called Giramtlia, but in different books this 

difficult word is differently spelt as airmatha, Gumiatha, etc. 

2 Over the entrance door of the shrine of Imam Shah in Pir4na 
a brass plate, or rather a fragment of it, is fixed. In a bad, and 
apparently quite modern handwriting there is stated that the date of his 
birth can be found from the word «ttsm 4 , i.e. 60 +90 +200+400 =740/1340-1, 
and the date of his death is the end of Kamad&n 816/ end of December 1412. 
The building was repaired and whitewashed in 819/1416 by a certain MM. 
The date of the death of Imam Shah is given as 816/1412 also on the fly leaf 

of a (lithographed) copy of the Ooran which lies near the tomb. 

s It was printed in Bombay m 1926. There is also a long gwtn, 

called which gives another version of the same story. 
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Joumey he comes to the shore either of a river, or of a sea. He 
enfeered the sea, and travelled forty days by it. It is thus quite 
possible, that he really took the usual route which Ismailis used 
to take on their pilgrimage to Persia, namely the sea route through 
Hormuz, and later Bandar Abbas which sprang up near it. ITn-' 
fortunately. Imam Shah has a great aversion to geographical names, 
and therefore his itinerary remains quite obscure. At last lie 
reaches the KaTik^ apparently for Kakhak, which only means a 
summer villa or palace, in which probabl}^ the Imam resided. 
Nothing is said as to where it was. The name of Ghulam Muham- 
mad, referred to in the Mandzil, is also mentioned here; he is 
called a mulcM. Imam Shah asks the Imam to permit him to see 
Paradise (Path 114). This is permitted to him ; he goes there, 
and sees many ancient saints, both Hindu and Muhammadan. 
With his own grandfather, Pir Sadru’d-din, he even has a long and 
instructive interview. Quite obviously, this strange Gujrati Divim 
Comedia was simply a peculiar way of partly explaining eschatolo- 
gical beliefs, and partly, in the form of prophecies of the great 
saint, interviewed after death, to popularise the general plans and 
intentions of the missionary activity of the sect. But it may be 
noted that all this the faithful take quite literally. 

Eeturning from Paradise, and taking leave of the Imam, the 
saint returns to India, and settles in Gujrat, at Pirana, in which a 
qubba^ or mausoleum, was built. At its foundation was laid a golden 
brick which Imam Shah has brought with him from Paradise. 

Thus, on the whole, it is possible that Imam Shah really visited 
Persia, and was sent to preach in Gujrat, where he had great success 
amongst the rural population. It is also quite possible that this 
happened during the reign of Shah MahmudiBegra, and that he died 
some time in the first quarter of the XVIth century. It seems 
doubtful whether the mausoleum in which he, and his son Nai 
Muhammad, are buried is preserved exactly as it was built at his timed 

^ As it is at present, it was obviously repaired and rebuilt on so many 
occasions that its original features must have disappeared long ago. It does 
not resemble the peculiar Ahmadabadistyie of its Hindu-Muslim architecture, 
is thickly whitewashed, and has no stone carvings whatever. The building 
is stOl further disfigured by the newly made corrugated iron sheds, and other 
ugly additions. 
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Iiiiaro . Shall was succeeded- by Ms son Miiliaiiimad, who is 
ttsiially called either Niir Muhammad, or Nar Muhaiimiad, which 
imply bis being an Imam.^ According to the Mandzil, he was 
one year old when his grandfather, Hasan Kabiridd-dm, 
died. As Qadi Rahinatiil-lah gives 875/1470-1 as the date of 
Ms death, it must be assumed that Kar Mahamiiiad was born 
in 874/1469-70, or about that date, and this, perhaps, is fairly 
possible. 

It is not stated how long after the death of his father he imder- 
took a reform which had very serious consequences. The author 
of the Mmmzil tells that a certain Kheta, apparently a Hindu 
convert, was the head of 18.000 converted Hindus. He used to 
collect the dasondh, or 'ushr, i.e. the religious tax, and send these 
moneys to Ptr Hasan Kabuu'd-din. As the latter was 
probably by this time dead for more than fifty years, it is obvious 
that his name here stands generally for the head of the Ismaili 
missionaries in India. The latter, as RahmatuT-lah says, used 
to send out of these moneys a certain amount {cMzi) to Persia, 
to the “ sajjdda-nisMnf i.e. the Ismaili Imam. This is an import- 
ant circumstance, and must be properly noted. Not only was 
this practice followed during the time of Imam Shah, but it is 
clear from this that it was carried on even under Nar Muhammad 
himself, at the beginning of his rule. Thus the newly converted 
community of Gujrat so far remained faithful to their Ismaili Imams, 
who resided in Persia, and were not regarded as a separate sect. 

At present the followers of the Imam-Shahi sect deny their 
comiection with Ismailism, and even maintain that the early ptrs 
had nothing to do with it: they were Ithna-%sharis. With their 
usual confusion they, at the same time, accept the Ismaili Imams 
who held ofiice before the split, caused by Nar Miihaminad, who 
is regarded by them as the last Imam ; after Mm Mahdi, the 12th 
Imam of the Ithna-^sharis, concealed somewhere in a well or cave 

The term Nar is a Hindu Divine title, and is regarded as a synonyme 
of Imam. Nur ' is - apparently an Islamization of the former tena. Some 
purists even make it NOr ‘Ali. It may be- noted ^ that Hindu terms and names 
are profusely applied to these For instance, Imam Shah is called India 
Iml-mdin Kaylasi (i.e. the ‘‘Paradisial ”), etc. 
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near Samarra, Nortli of Baghdad, is coming to judge at the Ind 
of the World. It is, however, quite obvious from all that was 
said above that the Ismaili origin of the sect is beyond all 
doubt. , 

It is impossible to find an5rfching authentic about the real 
nature of the activities of Nar Muhammad. All that is recorded 
in connection with the split is that he ordered the pious Kheta 
to hand him in future all funds collected by him, instead of sending 
them to Sindh. This obviously amounted to the recognition of 
Nar Muhammad as an Imam. Kheta flatly refused, a long quarrel,, 
excommunication, etc., resulted, and thus the split was introduced. 
These early faithful IsmaUis apparently were the ancestors of 
the present Khojas of Gujrat and Kathiawar. ^ 

The claims of Nar Muhammad Shah to be an Imam were 
apparently carefully prepared by his propaganda. A lot of mira- 
culous stories were invented and circulated. It was said that when 
Imam Shah visited the Imam, the latter, realizing the hardships 
which his followers in India had to endure when travelling to visit 
him, promised the ptr that after the death, he, the Imam, would 
become incarnated in one of his, Imam Shah’s, sons, so-to-say 
for the convenience of the Indian public. There are various 
‘‘prophecies” in the same strain scattered about in Imam Shah’s 
gnam; probably a careful study might help to find whether they 
are later interpolations. He even promised that when the final 
Imam arrived in PMna, the stone dome of his mausoleum would 
become soHd gold. The gold brick, brought from Paradise as 
mentioned above, is probably one of the numerous details of such 
stories. The authors of the Satveni and of the Mandzil. do mi 
mention the story about the promise of incarnation, probably 
because it sounded too un-Islamic. But it is widely known now 
and every follower of Imam-Shah believes in it. 

r In the Satveni, whicli is attributed to the authorsMp of Nar Muham- 
mad, there are references to PIr Taju’d-<fin, and admonitions to follow Mm. 
The names of the Persian Imams are given up to Ms own time, and do not 
end with Islam Shah. Probably only a careful critical study may solve 
the q^uestion whether all these are a later interpolation, or whether the Satveni 
was really composed by him. 
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The split, caused by Nar Muhammad’s pretentions, has done 
incalculable barm to his sect. Instead of being followers of Ismail- 
ism the ancient and highly philosophical branch of Islam, with 
its great cultural traditions and the mentality of a world religion, 
they have become nothing but a petty community of “ Pirana- 
wallas,” a kind of inferior Hindus, and very doubtful Mushms. 
Anyhow, orthodox Muslims do not regard them as Muslims, and 
orthodox Hindus do not regard them as Hindus. Such a position 
of utter isolation can only be endured in the primitive conditions 
of village life, ilhteracy and ignorance. As soon as the standard 
of living, education, etc., rise, the followers cease to find satisfaction 
in the faith of their forefathers, and turn to the religion of the 
more cultured strata. Thus the sect automatically loses all its 
cultural elements, and rapidly sinks deeper and deeper, with no 
prospect of early regeneration. So it is at present, and most 
probably so it always was in the past. 

The Mandzilu’l-aqtdb gives 940/1533-4 as the date of the 
death of Nar Muhammad. Most probably it is approximately 
correct. In the Satveni, his work, the latest dates which are 
referred to are 1516 and 1520. He is buried in the same mausoleum 
as his father in Tirana. 

According to the Mandzil, he had several sons, the two oldest 
being Jalalu’d-din and Mustafa. The author, who writes to 
defend the point of view of the Iththiya branch of the seot,i^ 
apparently perverts the sequence and the nature of the events 
very considerably. According to him Nar Muhammad had ap- 
pointed one of his younger sons as his successor, namely Saldu’d-dln, 
popularly called Sayd-Khan (so his name is written in the Mandzil, 
in which the orthography is not of a high standard. Perhaps it is 
intended for Sayyid or Sa'id Kh§.n). At the same time Ratma- 
tu’l-Mh states that Nar Muhammad advised him to go away, and 
to find a jamd’at, i.e. to convert a community, for himself. From 
what is narrated further on it is clear that one of the elder sons 
remained in Pirana as the successor of his father —which one, 
cannot be determined from this work. Several stories are added 

1 This tenn comes into general use only about a century later, and 

wirbO' explained inrther onv/ ■ 
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about cruelty and vileness of Sa‘id Khan’s elder brothers^ their 
intrigues and even murderous attacks. The author vaguely states 
that the party of the old servants ” {khddinidni qcuUni), i.e, inost 
probably the whole of the older generation, “ remained faithful 
to the mazdr, tomb, of Imam Shah”.^ This expression again 
and again reappears in the course of the book, and it is not easy 
to gauge its real implications. It probably does not mean that, 
disgusted with the quarrels of the Sayyids, the old servants ” 
refused to follow any of the competing aspirants to pirship. Most 
probably adhering only to the chief MM, was merely a way to 
keep outside the quarrels, without giving any preference to the 
members of any line of the Sa 3 ryids. ^ 

From different circumlocutions and occasional slips of the 
author of the Mandzilu'l-aqtdb, one may infer that the shrine most 
probably remained in charge of the son of Nar Muhammad, JalaluVi- 
din, and his descendants, for quite a long time, at least over a 
century, and the of the younger, the Aththiya line, i.e. that of 
Said Khan, were almost always moving about the country. 

It is not clear whether Said Khan was really exiled by his 
brothers, or was led by his adventurous spirit, but, anyhow, we 
see him wandering as a missionary^ preaching in Surat, Burhanpiir, 
and the towns of the Deccan and Karnatak. He converts Hindus 
by thousands, of course, and works numerous miracles. Apparently 
towards the end of his life some changes happened again in Pirana, 
perhaps due to the question of succession arising again on the 
death of one of his brothers. The author narrates, — as usual 
on such occasions, — about a deputation arriving to invite him to 
return to Pirana. For some reason he accepts their invitation, 
and returns. On the 26th Jum. II 980/3-XM572 he dies there, 

r 10ati hhudM da4(trafi mazdri Sayyid Imdmu'd-dtn wa MM'i 
waqti dn hadrat burdand, 

2 It appears that there was a senior line of the pirs wMcb. became 
extinct in 1075/1664-5. The names of the ptrs B,Te: Sbihabii’d-din, Jalal 
Shah, Murtada Shah, and Muhammad Ashraf. But it is quite possible that 
the principle of heredity and strict sequence, from father to son, was not 
always followed. The different branches of the community, without any 
serious reason would abandon a pir, but later on would flock to him, as 
appears from this history. 
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and is buried near Ms fatber’s grave, in. spite of the strong opposition 
of his relatives. The date of his death, of course, is open to doubt, 

and can he accepted only as approximate. 

He was succeeded by his son, Say 3 ad Abu lli Hashim (sie) 
Muhammad §alih, who was only 12 or 13 years of age at the time 

of his father’s death. 

The author most diplomatically tries to conceal the fact that 
Muhammad Sahh was not at once recognized by his followers 
as a fif- He says that the members of the ja'md‘at decided to 
postpone swearing allegiance {bay‘at) to him until the representatives 
of all castes converted by Mm, “ from far and near,” came together. 
This happens on several occasions in the course of the Mstory of 
the sect, and is always expressed in approximately the same words. 

Most probably, in ordinary language, tMs means nothing more 
than he and Ms party had to carry on a long propaganda before 
they met with some support. The author even mentions that 
the pir had to submit to a regular examination by his intending 
followers, who put him many questions, with the obvious intention 
of ga.iriing some poMts to their advantage. NotMng is said here 
about the Imdmat of the saint, as in the case of the preceding pirs, 
the author being content with attributing to Mm the degree of 
JcUUfat. 

The majority of the sect again “ remained faithful to the 
mamr, or tomb, of Imam Shah,” wMch was in charge of the des- 
cendants of the senior line. Special mention is made about the 
intrigues of Nur Shah, the son of Mustafa, the brother of the late 
Sarid Khan. But Muhammad Saiih apparently had a sufficiently 
strong following to keep inside the Pirana walls ; nothing is said 
about Ms missionary excursions. He died the 15th Rajah 1021/ 
ll-ix-1612 (approximately). 

He was succeeded by his fifteen years old son Abu Muhammad 
Hashim. Apparently the long work of Ms father (or perhaps 
some special events in the life of Pirana) have considerably streng- 
thened the position of Ms line. NotMng is said about waiting 
for the followers from “far and near ” to come for swearing allegi- 
ance to him. Moreover, it is narrated that, seeing that the graves 
of Ms father, MuMimmad §aiiM and his grandfather, Said Khan, 
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were in a poor condition, lie, — ^most probably some years after Ms 
ascension, — decided to erect a decent mausoleum for tbem, near the 
sbrine of Iroara Sbab. Nur Shah, mentioned above, who was at 
that time the official keeper of Imam Shah’s shrine, and his brother 
Walan Shah, fiercely objected to this. From words their oppo- 
sition rose to armed obstruction, and in a pitched battle between 
the two parties the supporters of Nur Shah were defeated; then 
the mausoleum was built, as well as a residential house, which 
later on was known under the name of the Imwayliyi Rdji TdMm. 

, But inspite of this spectacular success, and the death of Mr 
Shah which happened soon after, the enmity and hatred between 
the two branches of the sect were going on unabated, and the 
majority remained faithful to the tomb of Imam Shah ” when 
Sayyid HasMm died on the 16th Shawwal 1045/23“iii-1636. 

He was succeeded by his twelve years old son Muhammad 
who later on became known as Muhammad ShaM Dula Buihan- 
piiri. Apparently the term Aththiya is now for the first time 
officially applied to the followers of this line. It means the party 
of eight”, because the pirs who were successors of Sa'id Khan 
were followed by eight different castes and sub-castes. The next 
party, Satiyas, the party of seven castes,” apparently definitely 
comes into existence later on ; and the last and latest of them are 
the Panchiyas, the party of five ”. In addition to this there is 
the party of those “ faithful to the tomb of Imlm Shah ”, though 
this seems to be the name for all sorts of dissidents. 

The SMyas formally become known by this name when 
they separated from the Aththiyas by seceding after the death 
of Muhammad Shah, and following his son Bal§, Muhammad; and 
the Panchiyas are those who followed Meghji Karbhart, the coach- 
man of Eaji Tahira, the wife of the son of Muhammad Sh4h, 
Shahji MMn Shawa’i. 

It may be noted that by tbe time Muhammad Shah has become 
a of the Imam-Shahis^ many important changes had taken 
place in Gujrat. For some time illustrious, but now quite de- 
generate, the dynasty of the Gujrati kings had fallen (in 980/1572) 
to Akbar, and the distressed conditions of the province were rapidly 
improving in consequence. From 1014/1605 it was ruled by 
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governors appointed by Jahangir. It seems, however, that in 
spite of the economic improvements, the position of the sect was 
not flourishing, and their internal rivalries were as rampant as 

ever. 

All interesting, thoiigli rather confused note on the saint, 
Jliihammad Sliahi Dula Burhanpuri, is given in a iiioderii work, 
ill Urdu, the '' Ta'rtkM BurMnpur'\ by Maulvie Muhammad 
Khalilidr-Eahman Burhanpuri, composed in 1316/1898, and litho- 
graphed some fifteen years ago in Burhanpur. The author has 
compiled .his note apparently ' from oral tradition preserved in 
Bahadurpur, where the grave of Muhammad Shah is situated, 
adding information which he found in some books. His story 
is therefore quite independent from the Gujrat tradition, presented 
by the author of the Mandzil^ and is therefore worth quoting. 

It is not clear why Muhammad Shah really left Pirana, and 
went to Burhanpur in Khandesh. The author of the Mandzil does 
not mention any special outbursts of rivalry or enmity between 
the parties. Judging from the fact that he left his elder son 
and successor, Shahji Miran, in Pir&na, Ms party was probably 
quite strong. It may be noted that in the beginning of the XVIIth 
century Burhanpur was a kind of a capital of Western India. It 
was a very large and flourisMng city, excellently fortified, and its 
population, including the suburbs and the nearest villages must 
have been very considerable, judging from the extensive ruins that 
one sees at present. It was a favourite residence of the members of 
the royal family, in view of its comparative proximity to Agra A 

Muhammad Shah, on his arrival, for some reasons first settled 
in a large suburban village, some four or five miles from the city, 
BahMurpur, where he was buried later on, and where his grave is 
still the centre of pilgrimage of the SatpantMs of Khandesh. Con- 
verting local Hindus, of course in thousands, he later on moved to 
Burhanpur itself. Here, on the bank of the river Tapi (as it is 
called locally, though on the maps and everywhere it is called 

3- As is well known, Miimtaz Mahali, the wife of Shahjahan, for whom 
the famous Taj Mahail was built in Agra, died in Burhanpur. The garden 
where her original grave was situated is still shown on the other bank of the 
Tapi, opposite the fort. 
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Tapti), on wHct the city stands, just under tlie ancient fort, tlae 
ruins of wliicli still exist, he appeared amongst the numerous 
Hindu temples, of which there are still many, and worked some 
special miracles which brought him many more converts. He was 
later on received by the governor of the province, Rahim Khan 
Asiri, became one of his intimate friends, and settled in the fort, 
where he lived with great pomp. He died on the 7th Rajab 1067 / 
21-iv-1657, and was buried in Bahadurpur, mentioned above. 

It may also be useful to give here the substance of the note 
given in the Ta'rtkhi BurMnpur (pp. 195-201), based on different 
sources of information : 

Sayyid Muhammad Shahi Dula was a descendant of Nalni- 
’d-din Muhammad, who in the sixteenth generation descended from 
Imam 'Ali Eida, the son of Imam Musi, Kazim, i,e. the eighth 
Imam of the Ithna-‘asharis. His ancestors came from Medina 
and settled in Lahore, where they converted a great number of 
Hindus... Their position was not inferior to that of kings... The 
tomb of Ka'iru’d-din is in Lahore. His son and successor, Sliiha- 
bu’d-din Muhammad, settled in a village near the town, and was 
locally known as Sultan Shah Wall. His son and successor, 
Shamsu’d-din Muhammad, went to Multan, where he is buried. 
His son and successor, Muhammad Sadiu’d-din, was a great miracle 
worker. He went to Nawsari, near Surat, in Gujrat... (the author 
obviously confounds him with Sat Gur Nur, about whom see further 
on). His son, Sayyid Kabir(u’d-din) Hasan hufr-shihan (des- 
troyer of impiety), belonged to the Suhrawardi affiliation of 
the Sufis. He travelled widely in the world, came to Uchh, and 
settled there. ‘Abdu'l-Haqq Dihlawi, in his hagiological work 
Ak'hbdm'l’-ak'hydf'^ narrates the same thing. According to hhn 
he reached the very old age of ISOyears. He worked many miracles, 
and converted a great number of Hindus to Islam... This work 
was continued by some of his descendants. It is said that some 
of his descendants were misled by the temptation of their lower 
self, and fell into heresy, and this circumstance became the cause 
of the ruin of their reputation. He, Hasan Kabiru’d-din, died 
in 896/1491, and his grave is in Uchh. 

^ Cl above, note 1 on p. 33. 
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The author of the Ta'fthU BurMn^ur in' explanation of 
these statements of ^Abdnl-Haqq a remark to the effect that this 
sad lapse really happened amongst the descendants of KabirnVhdin 
in Giijrat, because they preached the Shidte religion. But in Bur- 
liaiipxir itself, thanks to God, Muhammad Shahi D'ula, and his 
sons and grandsons are all good Sunnis, of the Hanafi school 
(though, in reality, with Shidte leanings). 

He resumes the story of Hasan Kabiru’d-din, who had 18 
sons, and appointed the youngest of them, Shah Imamii’d-dm, as 
his chief IchaUfa. He went to preach Islam in Gujrat and converted 
a ' large number of Hindus. He was born in 740/1339-1340, and 
died in 851 /1447 (as we have seen above, according to this work, 
Hasan died in 896/1491). He appointed as his successor his son 
Nur ‘All Muhammad Shah (i.e. Far Muhammad), who was also a 
miracle worker, and converted a great number of Hindus, amongst 
whom was Naya Kaka, who received the name of Nasiru’d-din. 
He became a great saint. His son and successor was Saldu’d-dm 
Nuri Jahan, known as Sayyid Khan. He was a great saint and 
ascetic, who also converted a great number of Hindus. He com- 
posed a treatise in Gujrati, which is called the “ Treasure of the 
mysteries of religious knowledge’’ {Khizdna'i asrdri ma^rifat, 
perhaps an allusion to the Satveni). He died in 900/1495, and was 
buried in the same mausoleum as Imam Shah. He was succeeded 
by his son S§,Iihii’d-din, who was an incomparable expert in taf- 
S'fr, hadUh, Bud. fiqh^ and a very successful missionary. His grave, 
in Ahmadabad itself, is much visited by his followers. 

He was succeeded by his son, Sayyid Muhammad HMiim 
Shah, who also was a great saint. His son and successor was 
the saint of Burhanpur, Muhammad Shahi Dula, who succeeded Ms 
father at the age of sixteen. He was always busy with worship 
of God, praying and fasting, worked many miracles, and slept very 
little ; every day he used to put on a new dress, and distributed 
the old one to the poor. For this reason he was suinanaed 
(bridegroom) A He did much missionary work in Khandesh, 

I It was explained to me that, according to tradition, he wore not 
ordinary good clothes, but only those used on festive occasions, such 
:':as;' 'Wedding,. .etc. 
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conveiting “thousands of lakhs’’ of Hindus... He came to the 
village Bahadiirpur near Burhanpur, spreading his teaching, 
as far as Nagpur and elsewhere. He died on the 26th 'Rajal) 
1160 (obviously a mistake for 1060), Le,, the 25th July 1650... 
His son and successor was Baqir Shah, who greatly benefited by 
his saintliness the peoples of Gujrat, Khandesh, and Berar. His 
second son, Ghulam Muhammad, was in charge of the comimiiiity 
in Nagpur and other places. The grave of his brother, Sayyida 
Miya, is near the city of Burhanpur, outside of. the Rajpiira' 
gate^.,. At present (i,e. in 1316/1898?) his descendant in charge 
of his tomb is Sayyid Shihabu’d-dm, son of Iinamu’d-dm. The 
information mentioned here was communicated by him (the author 
adds several names of his sons and close relatives whom he knew). 

The end of the note furnishes a key to the strange story of 
Muhammad Shahi Dula being a Sunnite. Most probably the author 
being a personal friend of the descendant of the saint and his family, 
felt himself bound to include a note on his friend’s illustrious 
ancestor. But, as it was rather awkward to include the name of 
an Ismaili saint in a book devoted to notes concerning the most 
orthodox saints of the ancient city, he made him a Sunnite also. 
Taqiyya is often practiced by sectarians; but the present sajjddu- 
fhisMn and his family really are Sunnites, there is no doubt about this. 

Muhammad Shahi Dula, was succeeded (inPirana) by his eldest 
son Abu Muhammad Shahji Miran, who was born in Pirana, and 
remained there when his father left for Burhanpur. The author 
of the Mandzil mentions that he miraculously received information 
about his father’s death, and arrived in time to Bahadurpur to 
bury him. In his note on Shahji Miran the author obviously 
copies what is said about him in the Mifdti Ahfnadt, where he is 
referred to in the narrative of events during the governorship of 
Shuja'at Khan, just before 1100/1688-9. Unfortunately, the 
chronology is here hopelessly confused* 

Prom what is said here it is possible to see that Shahji Miran 
was a weak sickly man, entirely dominated by his energetic wife, 

1 The author apparently heard nothing about his successor in the 
centre, Tirana, Sh4hji Miri^n. 
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Bajt He hated crowdSj and the necessity of appearing 

before them, and accepting their expressions .of worship. But, 
surely because his followers were always insistently taught never 
to come to see their ptr with empty hands, .he had to submit to the 
dictates of custom. And, as it was too much. for him, he sat behind 
a curtain, stretching out one of Ms feet to be kissed by his followers, 
coming for the ziydmL The' author of the Mandzil states that he 
was born in 1025/1616, and was thus over 35 when he succeeded 
his father. But such dates are usually quite unreliable, especially 
in this portion of his work. 

„ ■■ , It is ' doubtful whether under the circumstances he could 
,do much for maldng Ms sect popular ; but, strangely enough, he 
appears to be more popular than any of Ms immediate prede- 
cess.ors. Thus it is n.ecessary to assume that the activities of 
his energetic wife amply compensated for . his own lack of, 
energy. As shown above, she even started a separate branch 
of the sect wMch was composed of the followers of her Hindu 
coachman. , 

' Shahji Miran came to a tragic end about the beginning of the 
next ceutu.ry., .The policy .of intolerance introduced by Aiirangzib, 
who ■ by that time had become the ruling sultan, introduced 
many changes, everywhere. Eemote' Gujrat, too, was not left 
alone, and the local governor .received orders to summon the aged' 
Say^dd to Dehli.: The story of tMs. event. is differently narrated 
by the aiithors 'of .the; .and the (whose,, 

account was; certainly familiar to the former). '' According to the 
Mir'dti Ahmadt, certain officials with 'an, armed, escort" Were, sent 
to PMna to . bring the' Sayyid. ; The sickly old man refused to go. 
Then, apparently being dragged by force, he' poisoned himself '.on 
the way to the city, and died not far from Ms native Pirana, where 
he was brought back to be buried there. It is quite possible 
that he died not from poisoning, but from heart failure owing to 
shock, and tMs was regarded as theeffi^t of self*-poisoning. Accord- 
ing to another version, wMch is accepted ' by . the . author of the 
Mandzil, who tactfully mentions nothing about the refusal to go, 
he was brought to the city of Ahinadabad, and poisoned himself 
in the house of one of his friends with whom he stayed for the night, 
to appear next morning before the governor. 
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The rumours of the tragic death of the old Sayyid spread, 
at oiice^ and produced an immense commotion amongst his 
followers. Many thousands of the most peaceful peasants, especially 
those belonging to the caste of Matiya Kanbis, picking whatever 
arms they could get, began to flock together and move towards 
Ahmadabad. Arriving opposite the fort of Broach, on the Harbada 
river, they seized the ferry boats which they found there, crossed 
the river, slaughtered the weak garrison, and occupied the fort. They 
then proclaimed the little son of Shahji Mfran, Sayyid Mulianiiiiad 
Shah, as the king of Broach, and for a long time successfully resisted^ 
the forces sent against them. Quite considerable armed force 
was necessary to suppress the insurrection, and to disperse this 
people. Muhammad Shah was seized and sent to Dehli. 

The author of the Mir'ati AhmaM franldy admits that he is 
not certain about the date of these events, and only knows that 
this happened during the governorship of Shuja'at-KhS-n {cf. 
p. 324 of the first voL, in the Gaekwad series edition). But the 
author of the Mandzil gives the date of the death of Shahji Mtrln 
as the 10th ShawwM 1113/10~iii-1702. Later on, however, he 
gives the date of the death of the son of Shahji Miraii as 1110/1698, 
and this clearly shows that his dates are here hopelessly confused. 
The Bombay Gazetteer (vol. IX, part II, Bombay, 1899), p. 66, 
referring to these events, gives the date as 1691, i.e. 1103 A.H. 
Only the Mir^dti AhmaM is quoted as an authority, but, as we have 
seen, it really gives no date for the events. It is quite possible, 
however, that the date 1113, given by the Mandzil, is a mistake 
for 1103/1691-2. . 

According to the Mir'dti AhmaM the son and successor of 
Shahji Miran was twelve years of age. The Mandzil gives six or 
seven years. The former mentions nothing about his further career, 
but the Mandzil narrates that he was presented to Aurangzib who 
sent him to Dawlatabad in the Deccan, where he was educated 
‘'with Prince Bahadur Shah.” This is rather misleading, since it 
would appear as if the Prince was also a young boy at that 
time. In reality he was quite an old man, the governor of the 
province. Obviously Sayyid Muhammad Shah was simply educated 
at his court, in hoiLourable captivity. Mamzil even mentions 
the name of his teacher in religious subjects, as Qadi Abdul-lah. 
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Sayyid Miihaminad Shall spent twelve years in captivity. All 
tHSj of course, may only be as reliable,, as the majority of the 
statements of the author. 

SMvdas, a devoted follower of Shahji Miran, then finds Ms 
way to the young comes to Dawlatabad, and serves him. 
He enters into friendships with different courtiers, and, when Baha- 
dur Shah ascends the throne in 1119/1707, he succeeds in obtaining 
the release of the Sayyid, and permission for Mm to return to 
Pirana. As Bahadur Shah ruled only for five years, 1119-1124/ 
1707-1712, the event is easy to date. 

The young Sayyid Muhammad Shah returns to Pirana only 
to discover that there is not much enthusiasm about his return. 
It is not clear whether the powerful Eaji Tahira was his mother, 
nevertheless she at once starts arranging for Ms marriage. The 
place, however, was entirely in the hands of the MMs ; the Sltiy§.s 
and the Panchiyas were in the ascendance, and the Aththiya people 
were not hurrying up with their support. Accustomed to live 
in the luxury of palaces, he even found no house ready for him, 
and the general rustic conditions differed widely from what he 
had been accustomed to. 

According to the Mandzil, Ms original intentions were to 
build a bouse, to marry, and to stay in Pirana. For all this money 
was required, and he asked the MJcds to supply it. But the MMs 
definitely refused. It is difficult to understand the proceedings, 
unless we admit that possibly either Muhammad Shah was not 
recognized as a pir by the majority, or that on account of the 
insurrection, and general policy of persecutions, the sect was 
financially in very shallow water. The young pir threatened to 
curse and to abandon his people, but the were adamant. 
Then Muhammad ShS.h leaves for Burhanpur, where he has an 
interview with Bahadur Shah on Ms visit there. Something like 
four months later two messengers arrived from Pirana with an 
invitation to him to return there. They expressed their complete 
submission to him as a whom they were prepared to regard 
as an almost Divine being, in accordance with their beliefs. But, 
with regard to money they were not prepared to be more lavish 
than to the extent of offering him a generous contribution of 
rupees five only, per mensem. rupees were really produced 
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from their pockets, and offered. In Hs furious indignation ilie 
3 roung Say}dd threw them hack their money, cursed the messenger 
and the whole community, and never returned to his native Piraim. 

He was wandering in different towns of the Deccan, and 
ultimately lived for some time in Ahmadnagar, where he died 
while still quite young. The date 1110/1698 most prohahly should 
he read something like 1130 /1718. 

Shivdas, mentioned above, ■ hurried to Pirana to carry the 
sad news, and to inform the followers that the Sayyid has married 
not long before his death, and that a son was born to him from this 
marriage, Muhammad Fadil, who was only one year of age, and was 
the legitimate successor of the deceased. The body of Sayyid 
Muhammad Shah was brought for burial in Pirana, but his son 
remained for twelve years in Ahmadnagar, where he was brought 
up under the supervision of Shivdas. Later on he was taken to 
Lachhpiir, where Shivdas carried on propaganda in his name, 
and lived on tithes collected from new converts. 

Again, something had happened in Pirana, and the result 
of such events was the fact that a huge deputation, of some two 
hundred people, was sent to invite the young ptr to come back. 
The story is very doubtful, and it is quite probable that the author 
invented it, or at least embellished and grossly exaggerated, as 
this point is of great importance for what he aims at in his book. 
It is possible that a party was formed who supported the young 
fir, or, in other words, Shivdas himself. Anyhow, the SatiyS,s 
and the Panchiyas, as mentioned in the Khoja Vmtant, 
that Padil Shah was in reality the son of a certain 'Aqil, who went 
to Dehli, and succeeded in obtaining a certificate from the Moghul 
government to the effect that Muhammad PS^dil was the legitimate 
successor of Muhammad Shah, 

According to the Mandzil, Sayyid Muhammad Fadil Shah 
was brought to Pirana, where he was met with great pomp, and 
apparently accepted by his alleged grand mother, the aged Eaji 
^ahira. The enmity and jealousy between the local Mkds and 
Shivd4s burst out with great fury ; intrigues and accusations against 
the newcomers were started, and wild propaganda was carried on 
against the new who was proclaimed an impostor. Meanwhile 
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Bajl Tahira was arranging for Ms marriage to the daughter of 
a certain Sayyid Dosa b. l.chh& ; in the poisonous atmosphere of 
hatred, enmity, and intrigues, she died amidst these preparations, 
and the young man’s chances appeared lost. He left Pirana, and 
tried to settle in Nawsari, at the shrine of Sat Gur Nur, but was 
unsuccessful in tMs, and returned to Ahmedabad, where a son was 
born to him, on the 19th Shawwal 1140/29-V-1728, and was named 
Afdal. The author plainly states that the Mkds conspired to 
poison the young pir, believing that it was impossible to bring 
about the unity of the sect so long as he was alive. 

On the 11th Eab. I 1144/13-ix-1731 another son was bom to 
him, Sayyid Sharif. The ptr by that time gave up all hopes of 
settling in Pirana, and went to Champanir, where he had a great 
success in his missionary activities. The governor of the place 
received him with honour, and even gave him a gift of land. He 
died there on the 22nd Sha'ban 1159/9-ix-1746, and was succeeded 
by Ms younger son, Sayyid Sharif. 

The author of the Mandzil does not spare any sign of greatness 
and miraculous powers to exalt the position of the new pir ; but 
he really seems to have been an able man. He succeeded where his 
father failed, namely in strengthening Ms position, and making 
possible Ms return to PMna. TMs took him about twenty-five 
years of work, and in or about 1186/1771 he came back to Ahmed- 
abad. The enmity and hostility of the rival parties, though consi- 
derably abated, had, however, by no means died out, but now 
took the form of incessant litigation, wMch has since never ceased, 
and is still going on. 

Gujrat was passing through hard times owing to the disinte- 
gration of the rapidly decaying Moghul empire. Local authorities 
were not only corrupt, but were also practically powerless. Under 
the conditions such as these, Sayyid Sharif, after Ms return to 
PMDa,soon discovered that his life was not quite safein tMs home of 
intrigue and envy. He tried to settle in Cambay, which is about 
twenty mfies distant from the place, but even his temporary absence 
brought about some ugly developments. The MMs, by bribes, 
as the author says, arranged with the local authorities to seize the 
ancient Mstorical house of the hma^ 
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built by tbe grandson of Sa'id Khan ; they pulled it down^ selling 
all that could be sold, and using the material for repairs of their 
own houses. When news of this act of vandalism, or rather sacri- 
lege, reached the Sayyid, he rushed hack, only to find that it was 
too late. Curses and excommunication followed, and the atmo- 
sphere of the holy place remained as tense as ever. 

Probably the greatest success, of the new pit was achieved 
by his diplomatical talents, by uniting the Sayyid family against 
the MMs, The mutawalU, or the chief guardian of the shrine of 
Imam Shah, a direct descendant of the saint, by senior line, of 
undisputable genealogy, Sayyid Karamu’I-lah b. Ja'far, who had 
no male issue, decided to give his daughter in marriage to the pfr. 
All this was offered under the appropriate sauce ’’ of miracles, 
Divinely inspired dreams, etc.; as it wb>b clear to every body, it 
was tantamount to the recognition of the genuineness of Sayyid 
Sharif’s claims for pirship, and of Ms descent from Imam Shah. 
Moreover, when on the 2nd Eajab 1189/29-viii-1775 a son was born 
to Lina from this union, the aged Sayyid Karamu’l-lah appointed 
his infant grandson as his successor in the hereditary office of the 
guardian of the shrine. To make this quite safe, he even registered 
Ms will with the authorities. 

This son of Sa 3 yid Sharif, Badru’d-din surnamed Bara 
Miya, was also a very clever man ; he proved this when he succeeded 
his father on the latter’s death in the end of Eajab 1209/about the 
20th February 1795. 

He continued the policy of Ms father by gradually reducing 
the importance of the Mkm, and by preserving good relations with 
the local authorities. He had done much proselytising work, and 
gradually brought under Ms control the different shrines of the sect 
outside Pirfina, especially that of Sat Gur Niir in Nawsari (in 1237/ 
■'■ 1821 - 2 ).'\.^ . 

Here the narrative of the MandziluH-aqtdb ends. The author 
apparently personally participated in the excursion to Nawsari, 

According to the tradition, Badru’d-din died the 7th Jum. II 
1243/26-'Xii-1827, and was succeeded by Ms son, Baqir 'Ali. The 
latter is considered as the last pfr by the Aththiy4s. He died most 
probably in 1251/1835, without leaving any successor, and thus the 
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ancient line came to an end. It would be interesting to record, 
a correct story of these events. ' 

The necropolis of Tirana undoubtedly is an extremely interest- 
ing relic of Mediaeval India ; it would really form tlie most iiiterest- 
iiig subject of a detailed and critical monograph, giving its historical 
topography,, history, etc. At present it is rapidly declimiignotoriJy 
due to the unceasing quarrels and litigation between the rival 
parties of Sayyids and the MMs, but also, in a greater degree, owing 
to the modern spirit' ’Mn India. This brings rapidly growing 
religious indifference, political agitation, and aggressive prcpiaganda 
of various Hindu orga'nisations, especially the Arya Samaj, which 
draw .a great number of the followers of Imam Shah 'back to Hin- 
duism, while, on the other side, the Sayyids have neither energy, 
nor money, nor education to carry on missionary work. Some'' of 
them are very learned in their gnans, but know nothing besides 
this. 

Before leaving the subject of the history of the sect, it is neces- 
sary to add a note on the worship of Sat Gur Nur, an ancient saint, 
whose shrine is in Nawsari, not far from Surat, and is visited not 
only by the followers of the Imam-Shahi sect, but also by many 
Parsees. 

Students owe a debt of gratitude to the learned guardian of the 
shrine, Sayyid Sadru’d-din, who devoted a very detailed mono- 
graph to the Pit.: His Tawdrthhi Ptr, in Guj rati, has already 
appeared in two parts (1914 and 1935).- , In it he gives- a great nmn- 
ber of interesting legends, miracle stories, an account of the history 
of the sect, some information about the doctrine of the Pirs, etc. 
.Unfortunately, notwithstanding- all '.this, the student' has to start 
afresh because his book is -written from .the view point of .a pious 
believer, who never doubts as to the truth of the miracles of the 
Pit, however strange they may seem to , the modern .reader.- ■ 

It must be frankly admitted that we kno-w absolutely nothing 
about the date at which the P'lr settled or died in Nawsari, who lie 
was, and what religion he really preached. ..- There are. some well- 
known gnam ascribed to him, but they scarcely contain enough 
material to permit of an exhaustive answer. According to common 
belief, faithfully upheld in the TawdrikM Pir^ the saint was in 
reality the seventh Imam of the .Ism ailis,- -Muhammad b. Isma^i. 
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All that is authentically known about the latter is that he was a 
very learned man^ who, fearing the plots of the Abbasid caliphs, 
migrated to Persia, where he died, most probably, about the end of 
the second, or beginning of the third century A.H., i.e,^ in the first 
quarter of the IXth c. A.D. The followers of Sat Gur Nur at 
present give 487/1094 as the date of his death in Nawsari. Thus 
he had to live for more than 350 years. The date 487/1094 is 
also engraved on his tomb (in quite modern writing). In fact, 
this is the date of the death of the Fatiinide caliph of Egypt, 
al-Mustansir bi1-lah. It is quite possible that for some reason 
this date became familiar to the local followers of the saint, and 
was accidentally associated with his death. 

There is no doubt that Ismaili missionaries were at work in 
this part of India under the early Fatimids. Quite possibly there 
were also Qarmatian missionaries here before them. But while 
several graves of such ancient missionaries are still known in 
Cambay, and still revered by the Bohoras, or the Ismailis preserving 
the Fatimid tradition, they know nothing about Pir Sat Gur Mr. 
It is quite possible therefore that the grave really may contain 
the remains of a very ancient Ismaili missionary ; hut it is also 
possible that he came about the time of Imam Shah. Very un- 
fortunately, his mausoleum has been rebuilt and restored so 
many times that practically no external indications of antiquity 
of the place are left at present. A visitor can scarcely believe in 
the extraordinary age claimed for it by its present guardians. 

3. A Summary of the Doctrine of the Sect, 

A detailed and exhaustive study of the doctrine of the sect 
will only be possible when all the works of the early on which 
it is based, had been critically studied. In a short note such as the 
present it is only possible to mention a few of the principal tenets 
which may be regarded as the basic ideas on which the whole 
structure rests. 

As mentioned above, the spirit of caste in the life of the converts 
to the new religion proved much stronger than any other principle. 
The Hindus converted to the Pirana faith remained Hindus, and 
members of their corresponding castes. This was probably partly 
due to the general social system of Indian life in the Middle Ages, 
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.or was deliberately left undisturbed by the missionaries. But, 
anyliow, there was probably little change in the case of the eom^erts’ 
life and psychology after their conversion. Their customs, ideas, 
ideals, and practically everytliing except in purely leligicais spiim, 
had to be that of the people who surrounded them. T!.ie tenets of 
Islamic origin w^ere chiefly concerned with the inner and intimate 
life, i.c.5 with the sonl.’^ 

The fundamental principles of Islam, as is well-known, are 
usually suniin.ed up as belief in One God, wdio has no companions 
or rivals, and in the mission of ' His Apostle and Prophet, Bluhaiiimad, 
who has taught the religion revealed to him by the Deity. If 
only these principles are concerned, the Imam-Sliahis can justly 
claim to be faithful Muslims because they accept both these beliefs. 
But further on the matters become much more complex. The 
form of Islam which vras preached by the early pirs -was Isinailism, 
with its rationalistic and Shidte tendency. At the same time 
the ptrs also introduced the Sufic spirit wliioli has been absorbed 
by mediaeval Persian Ismailism. Thus, laying stress on the 
moral and spiritual moments in religious life, the doctrine of the 
ptrs did not attach special importance to the forms of outward 
piety. This was an asset, and at the same time a danger. Non- 
insistence on reciting the daily prayers, etc., made conversion of 
Hindus much easier than it would otherwise have been. But the 
absence of the outward signs of connection with Islam, especially 
having regard to the conditions in which the great maj ority of the 
converts lived, offered a great possibility to Hinduism to hold 
them within its fold even after they officially have renounced it. 
For this reason those converts who remained faithful to the original 
Ismaili doctrine, the Khojas, as they are called in India after the 
community to which the majority of them belong, could evolutionize 
towards purer forms of Mam, gradually giving up their original 
Hindu psychology and practices. But those who sided with the 
Imam-Shahi after the split were bound to yield to the con- 
tinuous; pressure of 'Hinduism, and to .shift .further and further 
away from Mam.;'. . 

The Imam-Shahis believe in One God, the Creator of the w^oiid. 
His idea is the same as in the Coran. . But at the same time they 
admit the theory of incarnation, or avatar. This does not mean 
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that Godj in His greatness,, becomes a man, or wliatever may be. 
The idea is approximately the same as in Christian speculations 
about Jesus Christ. The Divine Light, which is the source of life, 
order and consciousness of all beings, becomes, so-to-say, focused 
upon a certain mortal man, who, remaining an ordinary man as 
far as his body is concerned, is at the same time the bearer of the 
Divine substance, which is one and the same as that of God 
Himself ; and, as this substance, obviously, is indivisible, and 
cannot be partly in one place, and partly in another, there must be 
a complete equation between him and God. xill this can only be 
comprehended by intuition, or creative effort of intellect;' the laws 
of logic are powerless over this. 

Such Divine Man, or man participating in the Substance 
of God, is the Imam, the direct descendant, and rightfully authorised 
successor of ^Ali ibn'Abi TMib, the son-in-law and cousin of the 
Prophet. , As is well-known, the idea of the Imam differs in various 
SMdte sects, and even in different branches of the Ismailis. Accord- 
ing to the ideas of the Persian Ismailism from which the Imam- 
Shahis have taken it, the Imam is the Divinely inspired leader of 
mankind; there must always be an Imam in the world, which 
would instantly perish, if the Imam disappears even for a moment. 

most fundamental historiosophic theories 
of Ismailism, the world after its creation has a history which is 
divided into millennial cycles or periods (dawr). At the beginning 
of each God sends a great Prophet, a founder of a new religion, 
or rather civilisation which develops under the guidance of the 
Imams, who succeed one after the other. By the end of the dawr, 
when the old religion, most probably, ceases to meet the require- 
ments of the time, God sends another Prophet who cancels the 
religion of his predecessor, and preaches his own. According 
to these ideas there have already been six : of Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and of Muhammad. There were Imams 
during the first five dawrs, but their names for the most part are 
forgotten. In the dawr of Muhammad the first Imam was ‘Ali, 
and he was succeeded by his direct descendants and successors. 

This original scheme of the world’s history closely resembles 
the Hindu cosmogonical myths, with their and avatars. 

As it was practised on many occasions in India by many Muham- 
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raadaE theologians who pkiiiied a fa^prochement with, Hiiidiiism, 
these forgotten pre-Hstorical saints, and Imams were quite easily 
icieatifi.ed with different figures in the 'Hindu paiitlieoii, Tims 
Vishnu, or Pamieslivar, is the name of God the Creator, tlie same, as 
Allah ill Miihaiiiiiiadaiiism. Adam becomes Mahadev, or Shiv, etc. 

As is , well-known, Hindu cosmogony consists of d'ifiereiit 
myths, which often do not tally one with the other, as they are 
narrated in the canonical eighteen Puranas. It appears that at 
first fi-ve eternal Prakartis were created, na., five eleiiieiits : ea,rtli, 
water, air, fire, andafcs, i.e,, space or sound carrying ether. Other 
versions give different names for the elements. The great abstrac-t 
■formative and regulating force, the ' Aql of the neo-Pla'ntonic philo- 
sophy accepted by Isiiiailism, is here identified with Brahma, 
to whom Parmeshvar = Vishnu = 'Ali entrusts the Vecl, maHifaL 
There are four Veds, — Ruguved, Yazurved, Shamvedaiid Atharvved 
(as their names are pronounced in Gujrati). The latter includes 
also the Coran, and also Jambul (Zabur, or Psalms), and Tawrat. 
But about the latter two exotical books the Pirana- wallas know 
next to nothing. The Veds are not preserved in their entirety, 
only fragments exist. 

The Coran is thns of Divine origin. The sect accepts the 
usual Shifite belief that originally it was composed of forty fdras, 
but the ordinary copies contain only thirty of these, and the 
other ten are known only to the Imams. 

It would require too much space to give here all the cosmo- 
gonical myths of Hinduism which the sect accepts. The reader 
may find them in the books dealing with Hindu cosmology. The 
history of the world is divided into four yugs^ and each of these 
into 'Several periods during which the Creator manifested himself 
' in, ■ a : certain form. The first yug^ -Satya, ■ or Kartayug, is divided 
into four, the second into three, the third into two avatars, and 
the last, the Kaliyug, contains only one avatar, that of 'Ah. Thus 
there V:are^. ten avatars in all: According to ' ancient ".prophecies 
it was believed that the' last, tenth avatar willcome.in. the kingdom 
of the Mlechh, ie., foreigners. By the time the early pirscame' to 
India the term , had already ' acquired' special meaning,— 

Muslim. Thus they could easily identify the Imam. ' . of , the Muslims' 
with the tenth avatar. 
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The fuadamental idea of an avatar is the fight of the Deity 
against the Arch-enemy who, either steals the ¥ed, or does some 
other mischiei The unsophisticated people may accept these stories 
literally, the more sophisticated may seek in them symbolical 
expression of different moral or philosophical ideas. The Khojas, 
under the guidance of the Imams, regard the earlier nine as 
symbolical ; but the true Imam-Shahis take them literally. 

The first avatar is called Machh, fish, because the Deity accepted 
this form, and went into the sea in search of the Ved stolen by the 
Enemy. The next was Kachh, or Korab, tortoise, the shape of 
which Vishnu took to fight the Enemy in the form of a scorpion ; 
the third is Vara, the boar, fighting the peacock. The fourth— 
Narsinh, man-lion; the fifth, — ^Vayaman, or dwarf, who in three 
and half steps covered the whole world ; the sixth is Parsram the 
Brahman ; the seventh — Earn, the hero of the Ramayan ; the 
eighth is Krishna, and the ninth is Buddh, a sort of a strange being. 

The Arch-enemy will make his appearance, in the form of 
Kalinga, i. e, the Dajjal, at the end of the world, and the “ stain- 
less ” (Niklanki, ma^sum) Imam will defeat him. The Imam- 
Shahis believe that this last and final Imam will be Imam Mahdi, 
the tweKth Imam of the Ithna-‘asharis, who still remains alive 
in a cave North of Baghdad. It is quite obvious that in their 
ignorance they have misunderstood the term MaMt, and thus 
apply it to the Imam of a different line* 

It appears that they have given up the fundamental Ismaili 
principle about the uninterrupted chain of the Imams, and believe 
into ghayha, Le., the possibility of the world remaining without the 
Imam. Moreov^^^ accept the possibiHty of the transfer of 
Imamate from an Imam to a person who is not his own son ; this 
is absolutely against the Ismaili principles. Their ideas about the 
or the head missionary of the sect, fall little short of those 
about the Imam. 

It is interesting that some Imam-Shahis assure us that there 
are only forty Imams ; other members of the sect take only thirty- 
six. It is remarkable that they omit some of the Imams who are 
accepted by the Nizaris in general. Thus they omit Ruknu’d-din 
Khuishah, the last Imam of Alamut, and take after him : Shamsu- 
"d-din, Qasim Shah, Islam Shah, then the son of Im^mrShah — 
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Far Miiliaiiimad Sluali then a certain SHliabiixl-diii, tlieii Ja,lal 
Shall, tlieiilliirtada Shall, and Muhammad Asliraf, wIiodiediiiDeiiH 
ill 1075/1664-5, in the time of xiurangjsib. It' k cfiiite probaJile, 
however, that the saints after Far Muhammad are simply fnrs, 
representing the senior line of the guardians of Pirana. Another 
version which I noted in Pirana equally omits Rukiiifcl-cifii, lint 
after Islam Shah gives Nur ^'xili, then Imam Shah, tlieii Mar Mu- 
liaiiimad Sliah, and then the four last Imams of the preceding line. 
As usual, there is a great confusion in the names of the earlier 
Iniaans, and even their number; thus one and the same genealogy 
may, be regarded by them as containing either 40' or, 36 names. 

The evolution of the ptr, as mentioned in the preceding sec- 
tion, was largely prepared by the Hinduistic theories deifying the 
priest who ' offers the sacrifice, the B.rahman, etc. In reality, of 
course, the chief cause was the peculiar Hindu thirst' for deification 
and worship of all sorts of gurus, mahatmas, etc., whether genuine 
or not, which has already been referred to above. 

These are the basic ideas about God and His mamfestations. 
Now, taking the second part of the Muslim kalinmy or creed, about 
the Prophet, it is necessary to note that in the course of speculations 
the difference between him, the Imams, and the Ptrs has entirely 
vanished. The Prophet is called P-fr, or Gur ; there are, in fact, pirs 
of different ranks. He, his son-in-law ‘Ali, his daughter Fatima, 
and both his grandsons, Hasan and Husayn, the .Pmftmiy are 
also regarded as Divine beings. Fatima is usually identified with 
some female deities of the Hindu Olympus. 

The Divine revelation, the Coran, is accepted. As inlsmailism, 
it is allegorically interpreted by the Imam and the persons who are 
■ authorised by the latter., ■ . This method of ta'wU , , as it |is called ' ini 
Arabic, is here called ■ Bnch ta'wUyOT alanImr, explanations' 

■' are found ill 'the large literature- of the,-3f‘;^a?'js and other, works ni. 
the ancient about which much k said above. These, in reality, . 
constitute the principal, contents ’ of -^the^- religious knowledge of 
their priests, who rarely possess enough knowledge to refer directly 
to the Coxan itself. Many of them, especially the MMs or nmkMs 
from amongst the Hindus usually do not know the Arabic alphabet. 

The religion which is based on the as far as I could 

ascertain from others, without being in position to read the original 
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works of the ancient ptrs, much more resembles popular Sufism 
rather than Ismailism. The prayers contain some familiar Arabic 
formulaSj to which are added different appeals, etc., of the type of 
Sufic dhihrs. But regular Islamic mmdz is never performed by 
the Imam-Shahis (contrary to the Khojas). And on the top 
come recitations of the Special prayers are recited at 

chandrdt, Le., the first night on which the new moon becomes 
visible. There are only very few special holidays, or days of 
mourning during the Muharram memorial days. 

To this Islamic religious nucleus are added all sorts of the 
original Hindu taboos, customs, restrictions, prejudices, etc., etc., 
of which Hindu life is so full. The Imam-Shahis are strict vege- 
tarians, and have thousands of local, caste, season, etc., obser- 
vances and customs to follow. Generally, they do not fast, but 
only when the new moon becomes visible for the first time on Friday. 
There are some other special days. Nothing is so remote from the 
original spirit of Ismailism, with its exceptional sobermindedness, 
rational outlook, and contempt for all sorts of superstition. 

In the moral system, the Hindu ideals of piety, quite naturally, 
predominate, though Sufic virtues are often emphasised (but 
probably never attained). Caste, and its customary regulations 
always dominate all; but the Sufic shifting of the stress upon the 
inner, spiritual life, appeals to some. The Ismaili ideals about 
the harmony between the soul and body, and avoidance of every 
form of exaggeration, unbalanced devotion, etc., are not much in 
demand. What Muslim theologians call taqlU^ or blind following 
to the established standards and example of leaders, is the rule, 
It is to some extent supplemented by the taqiyya^ or precautionary 
dissembling, and outward complying with the practice of the reli- 
gion of the hostile majority, as generally permitted by the Shifites. 

It is interesting to quote the list of sins which completely 
deprive the sinner from ail hope for salvation. They are: 1. 
paminda^ or calumny; 2. u/, or false and ruinous allegations ; 3. 
pargaman, or adultery, rape, etc.; 4. or suicide ; and 5, 

bal-hatiya, or infanticide. This set is really remarkable. Thus 
infanticide and suicide are mortal sins, but ordinary murder is not. 
Calumny and false allegations (which seem to be one and the same 
thing) are great sins, but fraud, robbery, theft, etc,, are not. 
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Great importance is attached to repentance^ tawba, and bib ,reiiio'V» 
iiig, hlie-ni&mi which is performed by .the village MM, mniiML The 
sinner comes, bringing four copper coins, an earthen jug, or cup, a tin 
or brass box, and some frankincense. He confesses that lias coiiiiriitted 
a sill,: though he, or she, has no need to explain what it was. The MM 
recites some appropriate prayers, burns the incense, and the sin is gorn,-^. 

An important religious duty is the payment of the dcmmlk, 
or tithe (Hmhf It is paid to the MM, on behalf of the clea^l saint. 
The moneys so collected are to be distributed am.ongst tlie descen-* 
clants of the saint. Of late, however, there “was niiicli litigatioii, 
and the point of view of the MMs is that the moneys should be 
spent in accordance with their own ideas. 

In addition to this regular payment, the visitors to the shrine 
must not come empty-handed, especially on the occasion o:f the 
anniversary {'nrs) of the death of the saint, etc. Formerly valuable 
presents were brought, but now 99 per cent, of offerings consist of 
cocoanuts, and cheap foodstuffs.; The cocoaniits are usually 
broken at the shrine, in a special place. Most probably the hairy 
appearance of the cocoanut was intended to resemble the head of 
the devotee, symbolically offered to the saint. I do not know 
whether this idea is implied by the visitors. But it is very interest- 
ing that parents bring their infant sons to the shrine, and have their 
hair shaved before it. This custom was followed even by many 
Khojas, but they have now discontinued it. 

Marriage, inheritance, etc., is regulated by the Hindu customs 
of the castes to which the devotees belong. The dead are cremated, 
but the bones which remain are buried. The well-to-do pay 
quite large sums for permission to .bury the bones of their -dead 
in' the compound before the shrine of Imam Shah. It is paved 
with many slabs covered with inscriptions in Guj rati. As far as I 
could, see, there are no really old ones, i.e.,. more than a hundred 
years. : The MMs are supposed to be buried without being cremated. 

' On the '%r^ occasions special, ceremonies are performed,.; the 
silver cover of the tomb is washed with milkj.annointed with,, sandal, 
wood .paste, etc. : ''\So it' is .the custom at... the .shrine , of Sat ,Giir 
Nur in Nawsari, ' It is interesting ■that; women, who ;.are .■.other-,, 
wise freely admitted ,■ to, .the mausoleum of that: saint,' ■cannot , be. 
present at this,,cerem,.any*^ ^ All. males :;rusl in, so., ...that there is ' 
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terrible lieat and steneli ; nevertheless doors are closed and the 
ceremony goes on for almost the whole of the night. 

The salvation which the faithful expect to attain by compliance 
with all the rules and laws of their religion is pictured in the rather 
Sufic style oif and ffl4dh, or baqd bi'l-ldh, or, as the sectarians them- 
selves explain in a mixture of Arabic with Gujratij asal-mdn wasal^ 
i.e. what should be al-wasl ild%asl, ‘' return to the original source.” 

Souls {anmh^ atma)'B>m created by .the Creator. Each soul 
possesses an individuality, and is subject to rebirth. It is reborn 
in the form of either objects of inorganic life or animal life for one 
hundred thousand times, until it becomes born in a human form. 
In. this it should be reborn for 84 times, — 36 times in the first yug, 
26 in the second, 16 in the third, and only eight in the fourth. Only 
those souls are saved which become followers of Imam Shah and 
his successors when incarnated in a human form. Between rebirths 
there are periods ot waiting. Mukti, or mohJia, salvation, is 
dissolution in the Deity. Swarg, Paradise, and Nark, Hell, though 
often figure in their speculations, possess rather symbolic sense. 

Though all this is purely Hinduistic, such Islamic ideas as 
weighing of souls, the “ bridge,” the Last Day which will last 50,000 
years, etc., are also accepted. Angels, and various eschatological 
figures, such as Buraq, on which the Prophet travelled in the night 
of Mi'raj, etc., are treated as minor deities. 

All this appears very primitive, indeed, if stated in plain and 
dry language, and the success which the religion had during nearly 
half a mdllennium, and by which it still keeps together about two 
hundred thousand followers, surely could not entirely depend on 
this. The chief thing that is the real mover and creative element 
in the religious life of an Imfim-Shahi is the strange fascination, the 
majestic pathos, and beauty of its sacred religious poetry, the 
gnam. Its mystical appeal equals, if not exceeds, that exercised 
by the Coran on Arabic speaking peoples. They are the centre 
around which the religious life of the sect revolves. Nothing 
would probably be left of their magic force and fascination if they 
were translated, especially into a modern European language, just 
as nothing is left of the majestic beauty of the Coran in a transla- 
tion. But it seems a great pity that so far the gnans remain 
unknown to the students of Indian antiquity. 
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ADDIHDI. 

After tliis article was set up in type, and paged, I rcceiTed more 
information about tbe independent Eastern brancli of the Satpantlii 
seet, foiiiicled' by Muliaminad Siiabi Dula, who was referred to 
above (c£ pp. 48-52). At present the followers of the sect are 
for the most part agriculturists, and belong to tlie castes of 
Kiiiibis, Rajputs, Giijurs, and Malis, usiiallj speaking Moititbi or 
Hindi ; they are found in the districts of Khaiidesli, Berai’, and 
Mmar. It is said, — most probably quite optimistically, — riuit 
there are about twenty thousand of them. The headquartcu’s of 
the sect is Bahadurpur, a village four miles from Biirhaiipiir, in 
which, as already mentioned, Muhammad Shahi Dfila,— and later 
on many of his descendants, — are buried. 'The village is still the 
residence of the hereditary ptr, or sajjada-nishtn. The family of 
the latter are at present Sunnites. 

Muhammad Shahi Dula, as is knowm, was recognized as a ptr 
by all branches of the Satpanthis, but his son, and the subsequent 
heads of the branch had only local importance. His son, Muham- 
mad Baqir, and grandson, Zaynul~‘abidin, were not so remarkable 
as the son of the latter, “ Mahdi Sahib ”, as he is usually calledj* 
or Muhammad Madhi, who probably flourished in the beginning of 
the Xll/XVIIIth c. He had no sons,, and, on liis death, was 
succeeded by one of his daughters, Padlan Begum. The latter 
was succeeded by her sister, Sultan Begum, who adopted one of 
her relatives, Jan SShib, who succeeded her as a pir. This Jan 
Sahib was the son of Shah-ji Miya, son of Imamu’d-din, son of 
Eaynud-*§,bidin, and therefore was the son of her cousin. He had 
a son, Sikandai' ^Ali,. who succeeded him. ,But he left no posterity^ 
and' was succeeded by his wife,' Shahjahan Begum. The latter 
adopted as her successor on.her death' in I280/186S her relative, 
Shihabu’d-din, who was a son of Imamu’d-dm, a brother of Jan- 
S^yb. Shihabu’d-din, on his . death- in 1324/1906, w’^as succeeded 
by Ms son, Sayjdd Ashraf -^^Ali Shah, the' present sajfMa-nisMn 
who is about 80 years old. He, has. already appointed as Ms 
successor his son Sayyid Nur^ 'Ah .Muhammad Shah. 

There is no fundamental .difference .in' .the doctrine of the 
branch as compared with other branches of .the . -Satpanthis, but 
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occasionally there are some differences in practices. For instance 
the Bnrhanpiiris do not cremate their dead, but bury them. Eating 
meat is tolerated. The ceremony of removing a sin (hhe uttami) 
is not practiced, etc. They occasionally go on a pilgrimage to 
Tirana and Nawsari, and regard this as a meritorious act. But 
they have no Jcakas in the centre (just as in Nawsari). They have 
the same gnans and other religious books, but though they remain 
in their original languages such as antiquated Sindhi, Gujrati, 
Panjabi and Hindi, they usually employ the Nagari alphabet, 
instead of the Gujrati. 


THE OlIGIN OF THE , SO-CALLED GEECD^EUDllHIST 
SCHOOL OF SCULPTIJRI OF ClANDHlRA. 

By H, Hekas. 

WLeia tlie first images and carvings of tiie G-andlianx seliool 
reacted the hands of the early European scholars working in Inilk, 
at once they iiiiliesitatiiigly affirmed that those works of art 
evidently' reflected Greek influence. There has ahra)-s been a 
type of European scholar w-ho has seen European iiiiiiieiieps every- 
where. Happily., the type is more uiicominon at present diaii it 
was in former days. Yet^ in fairness., it must he said tliat the 
invasion of Alexander the Great through the north-western, corner 
of India, the existence of G-reek kingdoms in Afghiinistuii and tlH3 
north-western frontier of' India and the apparent similarity 
between some of the works of art of these regions and those of 
Greece gave some likelihood, if 'not certainty, to those early 
opinions. 

The archjeologist who has most propagated this idea has 
been Monsieur A. Foucher. ^ 

When I was in Afghanistan, last year, I visited the northern 
Buddhistic monasteries , of Kakrak, Bamiyan and Aibak and ■ 
specially the ruins of the famous Bactres. This city was so famous 
a Buddhist centre as to receive the ' name., of little Rajagriha.’" 

It was at the same time the capital of the'' Greek kingdom of the 
East. I then imagined that I - would enjoy the sight of mimerous 
Greco-Buddhist images,' even more beautiful than those I had seen, 
a few days before in the. Museums 'nf Laho.re and Peshawar. I 
suffered a g.reat disappointment, when neither in .those monasteries., ' 
nor in the ancient province' of Baetria,. which, roughly corresponds, 
to the modem province of Afghan Turquestan, could I find a single 
specimen of that school of .art.. It 'is 'true that according to the. , 
testimony of Huien-Tsiang the ^ Buddhists .of Bactres belonged to 

I Ifouclier, The Beginnings of BuMUsi .Arl , (Paris-Loiidon, 1917); 
UaH greco-bouddMque du GandMrd,- (Paris, .1905, 1918-22)'; Scmlptures Greco- 
BouddMques (Mnsfe du Louvre,- Paris, ' 1900); etc. , , 

^ Beal, Mecords of the l¥estern Worlds It . . 
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.he Hfaay ana school of thought, ^ but it is also recorded by the 
jame Chinese pilgrim, that though Hinayanists, they had images 
rf Buddha in their monasteries. ^ In any case in the monas- 
teries of Bami5mn and Kakrak the bhihhhus were certainly not 
Elnayanists; the images of Buddha were numerous both in 
sculpture and painting and -nothing is found there revealing any 
Qreek influence. . ■ ' ■ ■ 

The first specimens of the Greco-Buddhist school of art are 
found south of the Hindu Kush and the Koli-i-baba, in the fertile 
valley that extends south-east of Charikar. Twelve miles south 
of this town there lies a vast plain called Begram that has been 
identified, as the site of ancient, Kapisa.^ There, as far as I 
know, one bas-relief belonging to this school was unearthed by 
Mobs. Boucher. It represents Buddha seated between four 
persons. The scene may represent, according to Mons. Hackin, 
either the first visit of Bimbisara to Buddha or Brahmans and 
Indra^s invitation to preach. ^ Another carving representing 
the miracle of Sravasti, found at the same place, and which is now 
at the Museum of Kabul does not belong to the same school of art. 

There is still in Kabul a third bas-relief found at Kapila, 
which has nol|ng Greek either. It represents Maitreya 
Bodhisattva between two groups of tlmee each Buddhist 
devotees. Three of them are Scythians and the other three 
Afghans, as their dresses clearly show. (PI. I, a). 

Coming down to Kabul, the specimens of this school are 
already more frequent. Round an old ruined stujpa called Tappa- 
i-Kazanah, between the city of Kabul and the mountain Sher 
Darwaza and very near the Kabul river, the Curator of the Kabul 
Museum unearthed a number of small stucco heads which every 
body may recognise as belonging to the Gandhara school To the 

i Beal, o-p, cit I, p. 44-45. ; 

3 Boucher, De Kapisi a Picshharavati, Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
VI, p. 342. 

^ Hackin, La Sculpiura indienne et tihetanie au Musie Quimet, pi. XI, 
(Baris, 1931). 
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same sciiool belonged the images discovered round the sfMpa of 
the Tappa-i-Marand] an along '"the Peshawar Roacl, images wliidi 
crumbled away a "few minutes' after they were discovered. One. of 
these images nevertheless was- luckily, saved and is now housed in 
the Museum of Kabul. 'It represents Maitreya Bodliisattva 
in dhydna-mudra. (PI. II, a). 

But where the images of the Gandhara school are really 
extraordinary, not only on account of their number, but also, on 
account of their beauty,' is, in the valley of Jalatabad and s|)eeia,lly 
ill the small village of Hadda. , (PI. I, &). The site of the ancient 
Nagarahara, the ancient capital of these districts, has not'been. 
so fruitful. The Chinese pilgrim Huien-Tsiang had visited B[add% 
then called Hiddo, and describes some of its iiionasteries. ^ The 
French Archasological Delegation has coiidocted extensive 
excavations on this spot with the most alluring results. The album 
containing the photographs of the sculptures found at Hadda lias 
one hundred and twelve plates, 15 x 11 inches, and a total 
number of 497 photographs. ^ 

After crossing the Khyber Pass the same richness in sculptures 
of this school is found in the plains of Peshawar. A great immber 
of them, many from Peshawar itself, or from the Khyber Pass, 
others from Shahr-i-Bahlol or from Takht-i-Balii or from Charsada 
(the ancient Puskalavati), or from other places, are kept in the 
Peshawar Museum. ^ Yet when examining the sculptures of 
the Peshawar Museum one very easily realises that the majority 
of the Peshawar sculptures are not as beautiful nor as lifelike, as 
the images of Hadda. There is a deterioration in the art, at least 
it is a sub-section of the school that never rose to the prominence 
of the Hadda section. The same may be said of the laxila 
images. (PI. II, 6). Further deterioration is found in the Museum 
of Lahore, and in the sculptures proceeding from the Swat Valley. 
If you go further south-east, the majority of the specimens of the 

1 Beal, op, I, pp. 95-97. 

2 Bartiioux, Les FouUks de Baida, III, Figures ei fgumm, AlMm 
photograpMque, (Paris, 1930). 

3 Cf. Hargreaves, Handbook to the tSmlpiures in the Fmfmmr 
Museum, (Calcutta, 1930), 
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Matlmra Museiiia belongiiig to this school are but degenerated 
manifestatioEs of the pure art of Hadda. Hence it is clear that 
the centre of the so-called Greco-Bnddhist School of Gandhara 
was Hadda^ in south-eastern Afghanistan. . 

It is now time that we should consider the result of these 
observations from the geographical as well as from the historical 
point of view. 

Geographically the school of Gandhara is not represented at 
all north of the Hindu Kush, in the ancient kingdom of Bactria 
which was the centre of the Greek domains in the East. All the 
specimens are found south of the Hindu Kush and in the North 
Western Province, the Punjab and the United Provinces, where 
the petty Indo-Greek kingdoms of the second and first centuries 
B.C. fiourished. 

Now let us consider the same problem from the historical 
point of view. In what period or in whose reigns were the statues, 
reliefs and stucco heads of southern Afghanistan and northern 
India produced ? For this we must consult the reports of the 
early explorers of the sttpas of these regions as well as some 
of the latest reports of the Archaeological Department. The 
inscription at the foot of the seated image of Buddha found at 
Begram seems to be of the Kusana period, either of the reign of 
Yima Kadphises or of Kani^ka. ^ As regards the Kabul 
images all seem to belong to the Kusana period. The coins found 
inside the dufa oi Tappa-i-Maranj an, which was discovered two 
years ago, were all of the late Kusana period, when the Kusanas 
of Kabul were practically under the sway of the Sassanian 
monarchs of Iran, The stupas that were explored in Kabul and 
in its neighbourhood by Messrs. Honigberger and Masson during 
the first half of the 19 th century afforded no other coins than 
thosf of Kani&a and his immediate successors. ^ The stufm 
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and south-east of the present Jalalabad, gave only eoiiis of some 
of the late Iiido-Greek rulers and of tlieir eoriteniporarles and 
simcessors, the helleni^ed Partliians; ^ wliiie tlii3 siftpas of lladila 
afforded coins of Kaniska, ' Hiivi&a and some of tiic* liomaii 
Emperors .of ,a previous period. Of tlie same date are tiio 
moiiiiineiits of Pesha^mr and its s-urroi2iidiiig?i. Many of the 
specimens of the Peshawar Museum come from the iiioiiustery of 
Sliahj!~k!-I)’ii.eii ^5 that is the monastery endowed !jy Kaiiiska, 
n,ext: to wliieli, according to Huien-Tsiaiig, lie erected a siiipa to 
eiisliriiie some pieces of the .begging bowi of Buddha.^' 

Ill the great Manikyaia stupa in Northern Pan jab w'hich Was 
explored by General Ventura, coins of Kaniska and Huviska 
were found together with- a gold coin of Yasovarmaii of KaiiauJ 
and some contemporary Sassanio- Arabian coins of the 8 tli century 
A.I). . The king of .Kanauj seems to have rebuilt the origi.iial stmpa 
of King Hiiviska which after seven ceiituries was undoubtedly 
in a ruinous state. '* Stupa No. 2 of Manikyaia, explored by G'en. 
Court, gave coins of Kajula Kadphises, .Vfma Kadphises and 
Kaniska together with some Roman denarii of the beginning ,of 
the first century A.D.® Similarly, stupa Mo. 15, also expIo.red by 
Gen. Court, afforded a coin of the Parthian Satrap Zionises and of 
Kajula Kadphises.'^ ' Since the Kusaiias succeeded the Parthians, 
we must admit that this stupa was also built cliiri.iig tlie 'Kiifaiia 
period. 

We must, therefore, acknowledge that the majority, jf not ail, 
of the '.Buddhist monuments of those centres, ' where the Greco- 
Buddhist SchooP of • Gandhara flourished, were produced during 
the time of the Great .Kusanas.;. and that when the monuments 
of a place belong to a.n earlier period, then we do not come across 
specimens of that school there. 

1 lM,pp. 61-99. .' 

2 pp. 1054.13.' . ' 

3 A.i). 1908'-09,pp. 38-60. ■ 

^ Beal, op. al, I, pp. 9S40h ". ■ 

5 Curniingham, Archmotogkal Mepoft, II, pp. 159-160. 

e IMd.i p. 162,. 

7 JM„pp. 1664,68. . : . 
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Yet it may easily happen, it may be objected, that though 
the rulers under, whom that school, flourished were not Greek, 
nevertheless the actual sculptors may .have been Greek or 
descendents from the original Greeks. Quite so'; in point of fact 
;We know of at least one Greek . descendeiit who worked as a 
sculptor during the reign of King Kani&a. His name was, 
,AgesiIaos and he is styled ‘Hhe superintendent of works at 
Kariiska’s vihara for the teachers of the Sarvastivadin school.’’^ 

, We knoW: likewise one, of his, productions which has kept his name 
and designation after nineteen centuries. It is the. casket that 
contained the relics of Buddha’s begging bowl. One might expect 
that this casket would be a Greco-Indian master^piece, but it is 
not so. It is an ordinary casket in Indian style and there is 
nothing in it that might suggest Hellenic workmanship. (PL III, a). 

It might still be said that the sculptors employed by the great 
Kusanas though perhaps Indian were influenced by Greek 
models, which they tried to imitate. Yet these models which 
could only come from Greece were never found in Afghanistan or 
in India. The only fruits of real Greek workmanship discovered 
in Afghanistan and northern India have been a patera, a sort of a 
large cup, on which the triumph of Bacchus is represented ^ 
and very numerous coins from Greece itself, from the Seleucian 
monarchy of Syria and from the Greek kings of Bactria. On all 
these coins there are busts and symbolic figures executed with 
marvellous sldll and high aesthetic ideals. Yet no art critic will 
ever seriously think that these small figures and reliefs could have 
been the cause of such a well defined school of sculpture as the 
Gandhara School, 

Moreover, if the images of the Gandhara School are carefully 
studied, one cannot but reali2;e that the ideals of both schools, the 
Greek one and that of Gandhara, are totally different. 

The Greek artists wanted to reproduce the hodily perfection of 
man, not as was found in the real world, but according to an 

^ Hargreaves, Eandhooh to the Sculptures in the Peshawar Museum, 
p. 47, footnote, 

^ Smith, A History of Fim Aft in India and Oeylon, p. 360, pL LXXVI. 
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idealistic type of }5erfee.tiofl.' A sort of iclea!i.^ed riatiiraJisiii 
out of tills conception. As a conBequence of Mi is C?Te*:‘k 

portraits are not like tlie Roman .portraits minutely rcvealiri!:^ tlie 
features of tlie portrayed person, but they art^ niMier 
.porteaits, they represent the he.roes as they ought to be rallmr 
than as they were. Thus when, Lysippus set- out to carve I he 
portrait o.f Alexander the Great, he did not reproduce liis features 
as an ordinary sculptor would do ; he represented liira a,s the !rist 
desceiideiit of a race of ' heroes, being .ready to conquer the world 
(PI. Ill, 6). That was the reasoii why Piutarch wrote the foliowiiig 
anecdote in his life of Alexander : . 

“ When Lysippus first made a portrait of A!exandc?r wi,tli 
his countenance uplifted to heaven, just as Alexander was wont 
to gaze with his nec.k gently inclined to' one 'side, some one 'ui’ote 
the following note in an appropriate epig.raiii 

* The man of bronze is as one that looks on Zeus, and "will 
address him thus '' 0 Zeus, I place earth beneath my .feet, do 
thou rule Olympus.’ 

"“‘For this reason Alexander gave . orders that 'only 
Lysippus should make portraits of him, since he alone., as it 
would seem, truly revealed his nature in bronze and }}o.rtrayed' 
Ms courage in visible form, while others in their anxiety to 
reproduce the bend of the neck, ' and the melting look of the 
|yes, failed to preserve Ms masculine and leonine aspect.”'^ . 

The second consequence of tMs original idealism of Greek 
sculpture is that the statues are really beautiful in their propor- 
tions, in their physical perfection, in their pose ; but in . ■ spite 
of that the majority of their statues, even those that are in a 
dynamic pose, are lifeless. Because the really ideal man does not 
live in this world ; he is only in the artist’s mind ; he is dead. 
(B. IV, a). 

Moreover, the Greek sculptors did not want to spoil the ideal 
man by the addition of ornaments. Even when the statues are 
not nude, the garb is very plain, and the headgear is very simple. 
The Tyohe of Antioch, now in the Vatican Museum, fully illustrates 

r Piutarohs Life of AkxanieTf IV, 
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tMs principle. A simple crown — a reproduction of the walls of the 
city of Antioch — adorns the head of the matron. Her body is 
covered with a plain tunic. No jewels of any kind will be dis- 
covered on this statue. 

Finally the aim of reproducing the ideal physical beauty of 
man forbade the Greek artist to represent the purely spiritual 
side of his character. At most in the later development of the 
school the physical feeling were reproduced, but never the 
innermost spiritual affections of the soul. Thus in the famous 
Laocoon group of the Vatican Museum, you may see the physical 
sufferings of the miserable father and his two sons, but you cannot 
discover in their faces the repentence of the soul. 

The characteristics of the Gandhara School of Art are totally 
different. Certainly it also aims at reproducing the physical 
beauty of man as one may easily realize while contemplating some 
statues of Buddha or of some Bodhisatvas; but this physical 
beauty of man is not represented in an ideal way. So, the images 
of Buddha or of the Bodhisattvas are shown in the monkish or in 
the princely garb respectively, not as athletes making a show of 
their physical development. At most that part of the body which 
the dress allows to be nude, is manifested in all its physical beauty ; 
but it is evident that this is not the main idea of the artist. So the 
School of Gandhara may be called a realistic school, fostering 
that sort of realism that is opposite to the ideal naturalism of the 
Greek school. 

A good example of this vital principle of the Gandhara school 
is the image of Buddha’s meditation and fast at Gaya, which is 
now in the Lahore Museum. The artist wanted to show the 
physical loss produced by that fast in Gautama’s body. This 
is a marvellous study in anatomy, perhaps repulsive on account 
of its extraordinary realism. A similar specimen had never been 
produced by a Greek sculptor. ^ 

Very realistic is also a Httle fragment of stucco image of the 
Kabul Museum that represents death. This grim figure of the 

^ There is another statue similar to this, aimost a replica, in the 
Peshawar Museum. But, unfortunately, '-.it; is broken and 
Hargreaves, op. etiJ., pi. 3. 
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■first ceatury ii.B. seems to be tlie forerunner of nil tlicse imagers o'f 
death in the femoiis (dance of death) wliieh is so familiar an 
argument for the painters of the ■Middle Ages^ a figure wliich 
never inspired any Greek sctilpfe^^^ 

One of the consequences of this realism is' the triithfiilness 
of the Gaiicliiara.portraits. While going through tlie rinigi'iificcnti 
collection of heads recovered from the excavations of Hadda.j now 
housed in the Kabul Museum* -one may easily recognise the 
different types and races that have passed througli Aigliai'iistaiis 
some members of which settled there and were portrayed by the 
artists. Amongst them' some are not types of beii'iitj ; Just the 
contrary. They are' ugly^ idiotic, repubii^'C types. ' It will be 
useful to examine some of them. 

The first is the portrait of a Buddhist monk, ^with bis head 
cj] an shaven, his ascetic look,, modest, silent, quiet, 'the real face 
of a young Brahman converted -to the faith of Gautama. 
(P1.I¥,A). 

Then a Roman with a well trimmed moustache, with curled 
hair crowned with ivy. He shows his sensuality in his languid 
eyes and curved mouth ; he is a personification of the ordinary 
type of the Roman of the Empire : proud, but nevertheless 
showing already the seeds of the imminent ruin, almost at hand, 
(PLV;a). 

Now it is a Turk' from the far east ; ' one of the' Kusana kings, 
with cunning eyes and well-set jaws, 'a man of indomitable 
character, who by the narrow diadem/round .his scanty hair shows 
his .wish to become, hell'enized, but- remaining 'always a nomad 
chief of the hordes of Central Asia, ' (PL V, 6). 

: After this a Scythian, ,a. ferocious Saba, with cruelty in Ms, eyes 
and with iron constitution; Ms, narrow forehead reveals his un- 
developed mind; Ms small eyes , and minute chin disclose Ms 
animal instincts. Yet Ms well-trimmed ' and carefully com, bed 
hair reflects an interesting side of, , his .repulsive character— childish 
vanity. (PL ¥1, a). . , ,, 

One of the most beautiful portraits is that of an old Afghan in 
an angry mood. His head is covered,- with, a plain turban, the end 
of wMch is hanging down in front of the left ear. His eyes are 
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temblj fixed on Ms enemy and wrinides appear over Ms eyebrows, 
His tootbless moutli is slightly open, as if be were contemptuously, 
insulting bis opponent. ■ (PL VI, 6). 

Here there is a Brahman with his yajnopamta across the chest 
and with the lota full of water in his hand. The lota is so heavy 
that though his right hand holds it by -the month, it is also 
supported by Ms left hand. His coiffure is extremely interesting. 
The knot of hair tied' over his head is imitated by. some of the 
modern (PL VII, a). 

Now it is an" Iranian with a characteristic headdress and in- 
telligent look. He is a man of character and decision. (PL VII, 6). 

Then a Rajput with a tuft of hair towards the right, a stout 
man with broad nose and malignant eyes. His beard unmistakably 
discloses his nationality. (PL VIII, a). 

Then a CMnese with quite a characteristic headdress and 
slanting eyes also enters this galaxy of portraits. (PL VIII, 5). 
Numerous CMnese existed in Kabulistan from the time of the last 
Greek king Hermaios, as his coins with Chinese inscriptions 
evidently show. ^ 

A very remarkable portrait is that of a man keeping a short 
pointed beard and a waving moustache. His small but cunning 
eyes and his one-horned peculiar cap give him a devilish aspect. 
If this head were produced in modern times it would be christened 
Mephistofeles.’’ (PL IX, 5). 

Here is the portrait of a soldier, his head well protected with 
a beautiful helmet. He is a young man, almost a boy, absolutely 
hairless. His appearance shows Ms inexperience in the art of 
warfare. (PL IX, b). 

The following portrait comes from the village of Shahr-i-BahloI, 
in the Peshawar plains. It is the head of a Buddhist bhikkJiu. 
His dome-like skull suggests a powerfully intellectual brain ; his 
small but vivid eyes manifest the shrewdness of his character; 
Ms aquiline nose betrays his tendency to interfere in other people’s 
affairs; finally his well-set lips and cHn show an indomitable 

^ Morgan, 3£amel de Nmidsmatique Orimiale, p. 363.- 
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decision to ca,riy out Ms designs. Tliese features and tlie traits 
of clMiracter reYealed by tliem give us . sufficient groiiiifls to 
recognise) in tins portrait a Jew of the iiortli-westerii frontier of 
India, in tlie first century of the'. Christian era. ^ . Yet on accoinit 
of the nioiikisli tonsure we may recognise a Buddliist jiicuilr: in it. 
It was therefore a Jew converted to the faith- of Buddha who finally 
Joined the (PL Xj a).. 

■ This collection of portraits of the first century A.I). will be 
closed with -the likeness of a'negro^ of undeveloped forclieaiL flat 
nose, protruding lips; .the characteristics of the. negro race are 
fully embodied in it. ThivS negro, coming from Central Africa, 
feels the cold weather, of Afghanistan and in .order to keep .himself 
warni, draw-s the postin, or sheep-skin .cloak, 'over his Iiead, as the 
peasa.nts of that country do even to-day. Numerous negros 'from 
Africa undoubtedly a;rrived in Afghanistan .as slaves of the ricli 
Eoman merchants. But this figure is still more remarkable from 
the : point of view of, technique. This relatively tall person j 
wrapped up in this fur mantle that covers Mm from head to foot, 
but adheres to the body in such a way as to allow its form to 
appear through it ; the twisted pose of the body as if revealing 
an internal, unspeakable, unbearable pain; the very nebulous 
appearance of the whole figure— left by the artist apparently 
unfinished, if the head is excepted — remind one of some con- 
temporary works of art, of the statues of Epstein for instance, and 
one naturally wonders who was the author of this figurine, who 
■foresaw the modern., artistic ideals in 'Ms inspiring mood eighteen 
.ceiitiiries ago. ^ (PL, X, &)■.„; 

Due to this realism of the Gandhara School, its productions 
are full of life. A single comparison will disclose the difference. 
In the Lateran Museum there is a beautiful marble statue of a 
square-shouldered youth called Antinous Vextemnus carrying a 
bunch of flowers, perhaps as an offering to the temple. (PL XI, a). 
The idea is beautiful, execution is delightful, but if 

1 The existence of Jews in this part of the country is already known 
to the scholarly w^oiid through unmistakable sources. 

2 Mons. Hackin, UOeuvrede'ld Delegi^tion, pp. 12-13, thinks that this 
figure is a demon. 
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dispassionately examine the statue we shall realize that it is only 
a statue; that youth has no soul, no blood runs through his veins. 
He is absolutely lifeless. Two years ago a broken plaster figure was 
discovered at Hadda which may be called an improved replica of; 
the Vatican youth. (PL XI, b). The idea is the same, the execution 
is also, excellent, and yet how different are these two productions! 
In spite of the fragmentary state of the Hadda image, any art 
critic will prefer this to the Vatican statue, because the Hadda ■ 
young man is full of life. Moreover the treatment of the hair' is 
much more natural in this figure. The hair of the Vatican 
Museum statue, beautiful as it is, gives the impression of a wig. The 
pallium that hangs from the shoulders of the Hadda youth and 
leaves only the chest bare, has a much more aesthetic effect than 
the loose cloth round the waist of Antinous. 

Another specinaen of Hadda will reveal in itself the difference 
between a lifeless limb of the human body and another full of life. 
Mons. (PL XII, a), Barthoux^ and Mons. Hackin^ style this piece 
of sculpture '‘ a demon.” Yet I think it represents one of those 
fervent Buddhist devotees, who like Sirisanghabodhi, king of 
Ceylon® orNagarjuna^ used to offer their head to the Buddha 
in order to obtain Buddhahood in a future generation. The 
pious man severs his head by lifting it up from above his 
shoulders with his two hands. The two portions of the spinal 
cord protrude in a gruesome way, as if by his pulling it the spine 
itself were extended and dislocated. The arms are full of life 
while holding the head tightly and pushing it upwards ; but the 
head is already the head of a dead man : the eyelids are slightly 
shut just as when a person dies, the skin of the cheeks is falling 
down in a baggy fashion, forming deep furrows near the eyes and 
the nose. It is a grim figure, full of life in its very death. 

As regards ornamentation the Gandliara School is also totally 
different from the Greek school. Oriental Art is always profuse 

3- Barthonx, op. cit,^ pi. 100, c, 

2 Hackin, de la Delegation Archcsologique Francaise en 

Afghanistan (1922-1932) I, Fig. 20. 

3 MaMvamia, LXXXV, 73*77. 

^ Kathd Barit Bagara, VII, 7, 
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ill oriianieiitatioE, and accordingly ■ tie. taste of ttie Gandliam 
School is £ir distant from those Attic ideals of beaiity of tlio 
Greeks.. According to- them natural beauty does noli require any 
ornament ; but tliC/ artists of Gaiidliara seem to believe that 
natural - beauty is improved if oruaiiieiited. ■ This omarneiitutioii 
is specially seen in the coiffures of practically all tlie figures 
excepting the images of Buddha himself who according to his 
profession of asceticism cannot wear ornaments. Tlicjre is an 
impressive head of a Bodhisattva in the Peshawar Muse uni that 
will illustrate this point. (PL XII, 6). Apparently the Bodhisattva 
is representexl as a princej just as Gautama- was at the time of his 
renunciation according to Buddhist tradition ; his crown however 
is not a. plain oiie^ but really oriental, decorated with jeivels, 
flowers, figures of animals and ribbons. Some of these crowns or 
headgears have a small figure in front (PI. XXIV, 6), that seems to be- 
the beginning of the Tantric custom to place on the head of the 
god the figure of the Buddha whose emanation the god is. This 
profusion of ornamentation is specially noticed in statues that 
represent Bodhisattvas which are still complete. One found at 
Shahbaz-Garhi, which is now kept in the Musee de Louvre, Paris, is 
a good specimen of this characteristic of the Gandhara School. 
(PL XIH, a). His garb is not simple at all. His crown is most com- 
plicated. tiis necklaces, and yajnopavUa almost cover his nude chest. 
His arms wear armlets. Rings are see:^ round his fingerB. Heavy 
ear-rings hang from Ms ears. Even his sandals are rich and 
elaborate. And the pedestal itself of the image has not many 
inches without a figure or a decorative motive. Never could an 
artist in Greece produce such a statue absolutely Indian in 
all its traits. 

Another fourth difference of the school of Gandhara from the 
Greek school, which is also derived from its realism, is that the 
artists of Gandhara try to disclose the innermost spiritual affections 
of the soul : the fervent devotion felt in the practice of contem- 
plation, the spiritual peace enjoyed by those who deny themselves, 
the contempt of the vanities of the world, etc. Study for instance 
the heads of the Buddha in dhydna Mudra (PL XIV, a, b) and 
you will discover the affections of the soul through those eyes 
half shut, through those lips smoothly closed, through the whole 
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peaceful appearance of the countenance^ as if he were in a rapture; 
and then compare them with some of the heads of Bodliisatwas 
who have not yet obtained perfection in' all the virtues already 
mastered by the Buddha. In one you will discover vanity/ in 
another you will see anger, in a third you will detect restlessness. 
Similarly you will find images of bhikkhus or bliikkhunis full of 
devotion and compunction, while others show themselves vain and 
distracted even in the exercise of their religious duties, (PL XIII, b) 
or give some proof of the joy of their soul in the religious service. 
Here a devotee will show the anguish of his soul when lifting up 
his eyes to the sky petitioning help (PL XV^ a); whilst another 
will reveal the peace of her soul in the exercise of her devotion. 
(PL XVI, a). There another one will disclose his effeminate character; 
(PL XV, b) while a girl in spite of the intricacies of her coiffure 
will show herself very modest and almost shy. (PL XVI, b). Two 
updsakes (novices) will invite you to meditate on death while 
pointing to a skull they hold in their left hands. Their youthful 
faces show in their smile the spiritual fruit of such meditation 
and how glad are they in their renunciation of the vanity of 
the world. (PL XVII, a). 

It may still be said that a few of these figures show Greek 
influence at least in some details, for instance, the treatment of the 
hair, the profile of some faces, the way of Buddha’s holding the 
sanghdti under the right arm. Let us examine these features 
separately. 

The treatment of the hair is indeed very peculiar. Among 
the recently discovered stucco heads of Hadda, there are some, 
for instance several heads of young Phrygians, w4ose hair is 
similar to the hair of the British Museum bust of Alexander ; 
other heads of Bucldha have curled hair, for instance one discovered 
at Amaravati by Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil of Pondicherry, which is 
now exhibited in the Musee Guimet of Paris. Actually this head 
has on this account been compared with the head of Harmodios 
in the Museo Nazionale of Naples. ^ First of all, we must admit 
that the treatment of the hair is so varied in the heads found at 

1 Haokin, op. eft, p. 10. Cf. Joubeau-Bubreuil, The Fallavas, p. 10 
and pL J. 
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Hadda tliat iiotliing can be decided out of soine siiiiilarity between 
tlie liair of some of these heads and sonie.CTreek statues. Soiria- 
tiiiies the hair is loidiilated and projecting. ' Other times it produces 
the effect of creepers embossed in the hair. .Now tlie hair is long 
and 'dressed backwards. Then it is cropped short and cmried in 
differeii.t directions. The illustrations reproduced in the course 
of this paper have already sho^^m a great variety in this respect. 
It is^ not therefore strange that in this galaxy of. coif fares some of 
the artists of India should agree with some of the artists of Oreeac.c 
' for we "must admit that two artists may have a similar inspiration 
independently of each other. 

As regards the curled hair of 'the two statues referred to. a.l)Ovej 
there is indeed an apparent similarity, .but if. well considered 
there is a great difference between both case.s. The curled .hair of 
Bud,dha’s statue is one of the mah jpurusa lahanas, or marks of 
the perfect man, and according to the prescriptions of aiicieiit 
Buddhist literature the curl goes from left to right. While in the 
statue of Harmodios the curls go from right to left. 

As regards the profile of some images of Buddha, the 
resemblance with the ancient Greek statues is very striking. 
(PL XVIII, a). But this similarity .was not necessarily influenced 
by Greek statues, which on the other hand have not been found 
in Afghanistan and northern India, as said above. This is a 
facial type which was undoubtedly common in ancient Greece. 
Many of those Greeks who came to India had beyond doubt the 
same type of face. Some of their descendants in India, at least 
in the beginning of the Christian era very likely inherited these 
characteristic features. Even during my tour through Afghanistan 
I could trace them in fom* men I came across, one of them being 
a youth, a Tajilc, who was working in the garden of the Italian 
Legation at IvabuL It is not therefore strange that in the statiieB 
they produced the artists of the Kusana period slioiild have 
copied some of these features, that esis^ in reality amongst 
their neighbours. 

Finally the style of wearing the sahgha ti is also very peculiar, 
(PL Xni, b). In the Museum of Kabul next to one of the images 
of Buddha carved in this fashion there is a photograph of the 
fR.mmiR eli5.ssical statue of Sophocles in order to show the similarity 
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existing between the two fasliions. I would readily admit Greek 
influeiice in tliis case, but not precisely influence from Greek works 
of ,art« Many a Greek bad been in those regions some centuries 
before. This fashion of wearing the toga was undoubtedly imitated 
by. indigenous people. Even now-a-days Afghan shepherds, in 
winter, wrap themselves in a blanket passing it from above the 
right shoulder to under the left arm, the hand coming out in 
the same graceful style of Sophocles’ statue.^ The Gandhaiu 
artist copied real' life in his' statues; no wonder then'dliat 
Buddha’s statue should be clad in the style observed by him in 
daily life. 

The study of these little details invites us to notice that, 
contrary to what is being said about the Greek origin of these 
Gandhara sculptures, many of them show that they are really 
Indian. We have already mentioned the curls of hair of Buddha’s 
statue, as one of the lahsanas, of the perfect man, according 
to ancient Buddhist literature. The 'usfi^sa or skull protube- 
rance in all Buddha’s images is certainly not a Greek feature, 
but another of these lahsanas. Not only some images of 
Buddha, but practically all the images present another lahsana^ 
viz., the oblong ear lobe practically down to the shoulder, a 
thing that no hellenic artist would ever have dared to reproduce, 
being for them a really barbaric feature. Let us also notice that 
specially in many heads discovered at Hadda the eyes are not a 
faithful reproduction of these organs as they are in the world of 
reality. (PL XVII, 6). They have already the tendency to 
become almondshaped, as we see in the sculpture and paintings 
of the whole of India from the 5th to the IBth century. 
Some Hadda girls specially are clearly the forerunners of 
the Ajanta maidens. 

It is therefore evident that the so-called Greco-Buddhist 
School of Gandhara is not Greek at all, neither influenced by Greek 
sculptors nor models in any way ; but it is purely an indigenous 

^ In a lecture I gave^^^§|Kabul under the auspices of the Aiijuman-i- 
Adabi, on the 3rd of November, 1934, 1 already remarked that the people 
of the country use still to wrap themselves in the same graceful manner as 
the neonle of ancient Greece. Cl Islah Kabul. Nov. 6th, 1934. 
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scliool of sculpture, witli different ideals and with, features' which 
are absolutely and, iiimistakably Indian.' 

But, here the following question will naturally, arise : "Who 
were therefore, the sculptorB , of Gandhara,? Who ' created that 
art so different in its' Indian characteristics front the art and' 
sculptures produced later in India in its classical times and after t ', 
For the, great dissimilarity existing between the Gaiidhara 
■sculptures and the sculptures of the rest of India from the Gupta 
period clown to the Hoysala times and even the Vijayanagam ages 
lias been the' main cause why many historians and art critics were 
inclined to explain it as influenced by the Greeks in the northem' 
territories. 

This is indeed the crux-question of the whole problem, which 
we shall try to study in its widest possible sense. For doing so let 
us first investigate who were the inhabitants of that part of the 
country. 

First of all, there were Aryans left there from the time of the 
Aryan invasion at least 2,000 years before. They had partly 
mixed with the people of the country, as everywhere else in 
ancient times. But the Indo-Aryans had never as yet proved 
good sculptors. In the Rgveda there is no word about images A 
nor did they seem to exist ; it is after a few centuries they came 
into being perhaps by virtue of Dravidian influence.^ As a 
matter of fact among the first three images spoken of in a historical 
document two are images of Dravidian gods admitted into the 
Aryan pantheon. Patanjali, in the second century B.C., com- 
menting upon Panini speaks of the exhibition of the gods Siva, 
Skanda, and Visakha.^ Thus these exhibitions took place at least 
in Patahjali’s days in the second century B. C., and even perhaps 
during the life of Panini, two centuries earlier. The practice of 

1 One ease in whscli a statue of Indra seems to be mentioned is very 
doubtful I, 2F). 

2 Of. Macdoiinell, Development of Bart^ Hindu Iconography, J.R.AM,, 
1917, p, 602. The aversion of Buddha towards idols seems to be a mani- 
festation of the primitive Aryan faith against an influence from outside. 

s Of. Sten Koiiow, Note on the Use of Images in Ancient India, LA., 
XXXVIILm 149. 
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carving images undoubtedly continued and increased, for from' 
about :tlie middle of the first century A. D., Hindu gods were 
represented with four arms on Indian cohisA • which beyond 
doubt means that such images were already used and worshipped, 
Yet none of these images has come down to us. , The earliest 
image of an Aryan god known hitherto is the statue of Siirya in 
the Parasuraiiiesvara temple at Gudimallaii, North Areol 
District.^ (Let us note en passant that this icon is found in the 
centre of the Dravidian country.) The statue is very probably of 
the middle of the second century A.D. or beginning of the third. 

One century earlier the images of the School of CTandhara 
were already being produced. The perfection of the specimens of 
the Gandhara school supposes indeed a long tradition and we do 
not know of any tradition about Indo-Aryan skill in carving and 
modelling. 

But were there other people in the territory where this school 
flourished ? Let us turn hack some pages of the proto-history of 
Hindustan ; and in Vedic literature we shall find that - south of 
the river Kubha (Kabul) up to its mouth in the Indus, and even 
down the eastern side of the Indus itself, there dwelt a large tribe 
of people called Gandharis.^ The Gandharis are mentioned in 
Atharmveda^^ with the Mujavants, Ahgas and 

Magadhas.^ So, as the Ahgas and Magadhas marked the eastern 
boundaries of the Aryan possessions, in the same way the 
Gandharis and the Miijavants were on the north-western borders. 
The natural consequence of this enumeration seems to be that as 
the Ahgas and Magadhas were pre-Aryan people, in the same way 
the Gandharis and Miijavants seem to be pre- Aryan. This 
consequence is confirmed by the fact that the Ailiarmveda iisdt 
banishes fever (toyman) from the Arj^^ans to the Miijavants, who 
were all north-western tribes and enemies of the Aryans, otherwise 

1 Macdonneil, The Development of Early Hindtt Iconography, J,R,A.8., 
1916, p. 130. 

2 Gopinatlia Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, I, Part 2, 
pp. 312413. 

2 Zimmer, AUindische Leben, pp, 30-31. 

4 Av„Y,22,^K 
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tahnan would not be sent to tliem, ' As' a matter of fact tlie 
Gandliaris seem to be older tbaii the Aryans in tl;ie Ifjreda 
itself. Ill a liymn tliat praises- king Bliavya wlio ruled on 
banks of Siiidliii, there is a stanza in a,.different metre that rtvlers 
to the sheep reared by' the Gandharis.^ This stanza is aciknow- 
ledged as part of a popular song of an erotic iiatiir© which must 
naturally be much older than the Egwiic hymn itself, and 
consequently prior to the Aryan invasions.^ 

Besides other minor clans which seem also to be pre-Aryan, 
such as the Madras, t he §ivas, 'the Balhikas, the Bhaknas and 
others, we must mention two more tribes whose role seems to be 
of some, more importance in the north-western territories, viz., 
the Kaiiibliojas and the Takhas or Tah aas. . The former are mid 
to speak a language different from that of the Aryans,*^ while 
the latter, who were once defeated by Sudas in the battle of the 
ten kings, belonged, according to the Mahdhhd/rata, to the Naga 
race and were therefore Dravidians. All these tribes, though 
originally Dravidian, were Aryanized in the course of time ; yet 
their Aryan neighbours disapproved of many ancient non-Aryan 
customs still remaining amongst them after centuries of Aryani- 
zation. Thus the disapproves of the customs of 

having Kshatriyas as priests as was common amongst the Madras.^ 
Similarly during the same period, the Balhikas used to eat their 
food from wooden or earthern vessels, a practice that is abominated 
by the same epic. ® ; ■ 

these Dravidian tribes in any way capable of producing 
such works of art as the specimens of the Gandhara School ? First 
of all, let us bear in mind that the Dravidians possessed a much 
higher degree of civilization than the Aryans wdien the latter 

1 126h 

2 Cf. Law, Some Ksatrya Tribes of Amient India, p, 255 ; Griffith, 
The Hymns of the Rigveda, I, App. I, p. 648. 

4 Mahabharata, Adi Parva, Paushya, p. HI. 

5 Mahahharata, Kama Parva, p. XLV, , 
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invaded tie country. ^ Moreover, there are among the Dravidiaiis 
■a very early sculptural tradition and Mgh aesthetic ideals. The 
first works of art that mark a very great development in sculpture 
come from Harappa and MohenjoDaro. 

This is not the place to prove that the civilization of the Indus 
valley is pro- Aryan, a fact which has been suiSciently demonstrated by 
Sir John Marshall, Mr. Ernest Mackay and others, whose arguments 
have never been weakened by those who wish to see manifesta- 
tions of Aryan culture in those two cities. SuflS.ce it to say that 
the horse, an animal eminently Aryan, is totally unloiown to the 
inhabitants of Moheiijo Daro, 'who otherwise Imow the bull, the 
goat, the buffalo, the unicorn, the tiger, the elephant and perhaps 
other animals ; that the worship of the seems to have been 
known there ; that tree worship was very common ; that one of 
the m.ost common signs of the MohenjoDaro seals — the sign read 
gau or cow by Dr. Pran-Nath^ and which seems to be the fore- 
runner of the tuums sign, but which really is the suffix of possession 
udu — has been found engraved in some prehistoric pottery in the 
village of Vallalur in Coimbatore District, in the heart of the 
Dra vidian country.^ 

Now two fragmentary stone statuettes have been unearthed 
in Harappa (PL XIX, a, b) which made Sir John Marshall^ write 
the following statements in connection with their discovery 

When I first saw them I found it difficult to believe that 
they were prehistoric ; they seemed so completely to upset all 
established ideas about early art. Modelling such as this was 
unknown in the ancient 'world up to the Hellenistic age of Greece, 
and I thought, therefore, that some mistakes must surely have 
been made ; that these figures belonged to the Indo-Greek, 
Scythian, or Parthian period in the Panjab, and somehow or 

3- Cf. Banerji, PreMstoric, Ancient and Hindu India» pp. 12-14. 

2 Hatb, The Dawn of Indian Writing, Illustrated Weekly of India, 
ISth October, 1935, pp. 20,31 and 32. 

s Bruce-Foote, Catalogue of the Prehistoric Antiquity, Government 
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.other had found tlieir way into levels some 3,000 years older tliaa 
those to which they properly belonged. This, too, I expect, will; be 
the first idea of everyone else who is familiar 'with 'the, history of 
early sculpture.’^ 

Yet Sir John Marshall was easily convinced that they could 
not but be prehistoric on account ' of the circumstances of the 
discovery and because of the internal evidence afforded by the , 
statuettes themselves. 

, One of .them is a torso in fine red stone. ' '' The pose 
continues. Sir John Marshall, ‘'is a frontal one with .shoiildeTs' 
well back and abdomen slightly prominent; but the beauty of 
this little statuette is in the refined and wonderfully tnithful 
modelling of the. fleshly parts. Observe, ■ for example, the subtle 
flattening of the buttocks and the clever little dimples of the 
posterior superior spines of the ilium. This is work of wliich a 
Greek of the fourth century A.D. might well have been proud. 
And yet the set of the figure, with its rather pronounced abdomen, 
is characteristically Indian, not Greek ; and even if Greek influence 
could be proved, it would have to be admitted that the execution 
is Indian.’’ ^ 

Sir John Marshall also describes the other statuette, made of 
dark grey slate, as follows 

“ It is the figure of a dancer, standing on his right leg, with 
the body from the waist upwards bent well round to the left, both 
arms thrown out in the same direction, and the left leg raised 
high in front.”- 

When after describing the two images, Sir John Marshall 
makes the final criticism of these two surprisingly early works of 
art he reminds us of those differences which essentially exist 
between the Greek art and these masterpieces of the Indian artist, 
which nevertheless superficially seem to be so similar : “They 

{the statuettes),” says he, “give us the form, not the substance, 
of Greek art. Superficially, they call- to .mind the: Hellenistie 
prototypes of which they are to some extent transcripts ; and they 
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possess "besides many merits of tkeir own in wbicli Hellenic inspira- 
tion liad no part.' But they miss altogetlier tliat cbaracteristic 
genius of tlie Greek wliicli deliglited in anatomical triitli and took 
infinite pains to press it coiivincely. Now, in tliese two statuettes 
it is just this anatomical truth that is so startling, that makes us 
wonder' whether, in this all-important matter, Greek artistry 
could possibly have been anticipated by sculptors of a far-off age 
on the banks of the Indus.” ^ Such artists who anticipated the 
Greek ones by so many centuries were Dravidian sculptors. 

These Dravidian artists were not less skilful in engraving the 
figures of animals on seals than in producing the two startling 
statuettes described above. Let ns examine the humped bull 
of one of the seals foundat Mohenjo Daro, (PL XX, a). '' Its 
engraver,” says Sir John Marshall, ‘‘has obviously made a careful 
study of his subject and given us a faithful rendering of it, but 
he has done much more than this ; he has tempered realism with 
breadth of treatment and restraint, and has brought out the dignity 
of that animal in a way that only the eye and the hand of a 
true artist could have done.” ^ The dignity of the animal, so well 
emphasised by Sir John, corresponds to that revelation of 
the spiritual side of the image mentioned above as one of the 
characteristic notes of the School of Gandhara. 

The far-off age of these works of art does not allow us to 
continue this artistic tradition year by year. Moreover many of 
those ancient works must have totally disappeared on account of 
the perishable material of which they were made, for instance 
wood or clay. Finally the wars fought in northern India as a 
consequence of the Aryan invasion, the subsequent wars of 
Kuruksetra and those of Alexander and Chandragupta Maiirya 
did not allow the Dravidian artists to produce new' manifestations 
of their national school. But in the fourth century B.C., corres- 
ponding to the period of peace started by Afoka after his war 
with the Kalingas, we suddenly come across two small heads which 
again reveal the artist of the same school. I refer to the two 
delightful terracotta heads of a boy and a girl, perhaps brother 

1 Ibid., pp, 46-47. 
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and sister, found in tlio excavations of Patalipiitra and now kepi 
ill tlie Patna Museum. OiiO' is tlie real portrait of a serious ant! 
tliotigMfiil girl, between 10 and 12 yearE old. ■■But tie likeness cif 
the boy is still more remarkable. (PL XXI, a). If you except the 
exotic headgear, which on the , other hand . must be an e.xac?t 
reproduction of the headgear worn by boys tliose djiys, tlie 
sculpture may be styled a modern work of art, or a work of a,rt of 
the Renaissance period. But a Greek sculptor has never produced 
the portrait of any person in such an exultant mood. That 7 or 8 
years old boy is laiigliiiig, but laughing in such an innocent and. 
iiproarioiis-xv'ay that one imagines one hears liis laughter soiiiuiiiig 
as the drops of a foimtaiii falling over the marble 'basin. ■ The 
portrait clearly reveals the innocence and joy of the boy’s heart, 

Yet were these two pieces ' produced by -Dravidian artists? 
Undoubtedly. Pataliputra had been the capital of Magadha since 
the days of the Nandas. The contempt with which the Vedic 
rsis spoke of the Magadhas is well-lmown. It was a Dravidian 
kingdom which proved to be very reluctant to accept Aryaiiization, 
The dynasty reigning at Magadha during the MalidhJmata war 
was not Aryan. Jarasandha, the king then reigning at Rajagriha, 
was himself a Dravidian. In the time of the Mauryas, Magadha 
was much Aryanized ; but the Dravidian element was beyond 
doubt prevalent. The kings undoubtedly used Dravidian sculptors 
who had been such skilful artists ill the past. 

But besides this the internal evidence of these two heads 
confirms the same origin. They are portraits, real portraits of 
life, but revealing the state of the soul in a wonderful way : the 
steadiness of the girFs character and the lioyish character of that 
youth ; he laughs now, but he may cry a moment afterwards. 
Among the stucco heads discovered at Hadda there is one that 
may be styled a replica of the boy of Pataliputra. (PL XXI, h). 
The authors of these two heads though separated by hundreds 
of miles of distance and by more than four centuries of time, 
must belong to the same School. 

As stated above, Asoka, after having decided not to -wage 
war any more, must have employed many Dravidian artists, for 
we come across wmrks of this school in several parts of his 
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dominions. Let me.rnention only some of the magnificent capitals 
of his edict,, pillars where some figures of animals are sldifully, 
carved. The lions of the Sarnath pillar are really living animals, 
totally different in technique from the lions of Persepolis and from 
the lions of Indian iconography of later times. Still far surpassing 
the beauty of these lions are the three animals represented in bas- 
relief on the plinth of the bell-lotus- that forms the same capital. 
One is a horse, as if running in a race, full of vigour. Another is 
an elephant, calm, powerful -and resigned. (PL XXII, a). The 
artist has been very diligent in showing the foldings of the loose 
skin under the neck and the trunk and behind the front legs. 
The third animal is a bullock also portrayed with wonderful skill 
and executed with unsurpassed technique. (PI. XXII, 6). The 
young bull that crowns Asoka’s capital at Rampurva which is 
now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, is evidently together with the 
bullock of Sarnath, a continuation of the tradition in animal en- 
graving which we have admired among the artists of Mohenjo Daro. 

There is in the Museum, of Mathura a fragmentary head of the 
same period, which is evidently of the same school, (PL XXIII, a), 
a circumstance which is of the greatest importance, for Mathura 
being in the ancient Madhyadefe, the centre of Aryan culture, 
shows that the Dravidian artists spread also to the purely Aryan 
kingdom. This specimen unfortunately shows only the upper por- 
tion of the head, probably of a woman crowned with a fillet which 
is adorned with a crescent in the front. This simple head-gear is 
also very common in Gandhara proper (PL XXIII, 6). The 
forehead, eyes and bridge of the nose might have been carved 
by a Hadda sculptor. 

After these the specimens that mark the tradition of this 
school are the specimens of southern Afghanistan, Peshavrar, 
Taxila and Lahore. What was the cause of the sudden revival of 
this art in the north-western corner of India ? In that portion 
of the country wars and invasions had succeeded each other at 
least from the time of Alexander's inroad. Plastic arts do not 
flourish in the midst of the clash of arms ; but in the first century 
of the Christian era, Vima Kadphises, the second Kusana king of 
Hindustan, had conquered the country at least down to the Jumna. 
His son, Kaniska. a monarch of enlightened vision and of artistic 
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pursuits, succeeded him. During his reign the best works of the 
Gandhara School were produced. But the extraordinary 
efflorescence of this Dravidian art had within itself the seeds of its 
degeneration. So many images were required for decorating 
temples and monasteries that second class artists were also called 
to exercise their skill and they were the cause of a decay in the 
school. The fact that the degeneration of the school appears 
specially in Mathura and southern Panjab, the ancient Madhyade&, 
makes one suspect that this degeneration was due to the Aryan 
element without tradition, without artistic ideals, without proper 
inspiration. This degeneration extended up to Gandhara itself 
in a later period. One specimen only of the Peshawar Museum will 
suffice to illustrate the spreadmg of this decay (Pi. XXIV, a). It 
is the group is Panchika and Hariti, the god of wealth and the 
goddess of fertility. A number of children have been placed round 
the happy goddess. The feet of both figures are much too large, 
out of proportion, while their legs that may be detected through 
their dress are only shapeless sticks without muscles. There is 
nothing striking in this specimen of thedegenerated Gandhara School. 

Before closing the study of this artistic tradition, I must 
mention another specimen of this school discovered at an ancient 
temple at Gudimallam. It is a standing statue of Siva attached 
to a liiiga, of the first century B.C. The whole image as well as the 
linga, which is made of a reddish igneous stone, looks alive, and 
almost stepping out of its base. Siva stands astride upon the 
shoulders of a Eaksasa. He wears a loin cloth but this is so 
transparent that Ms well rounded legs are seen through it, though 
the creases and folds that are formed across the , thighs are very 
delicately executed. The execution of his torso reveals a close 
study of the anatomy of the human body. He has only two arms. 
His right hand holds a ram by its hind legs its head hanging down- 
wards, while his left hand holds a parosM and a hatmndalu. But 
the most remarkable feature of this statue is its head. The face is 
most clearly Mongoloid, but full of egression and life. It reveals 
its joy on account of Siva’s triumph over the Eaksasa. Two large 
beads of a shape very common in India feom the prehistoric period 
take the place of earrings. The ear-lobes hang down as far as the 
shoulders. He wears a tuxhm-ljke jaicirmahuta, of plaited hair. 
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The whole statute of Siva as well as the linga, behind it are 
beaiitifnliy polished, just as the famous pillars of Asoka and. the 
interiors of the caves of the Baiabar hills. This is very suggestive 
indeed, becanse if it proves anything, it proves that the extra- 
ordinary polish of those monimieiits, which has been a great puzzle 
to modern art ' critics and archaeologists,' must have been the 
secret of the early, Dravidian artists, a secret which has passed 
into oblivion with the disappearance of that school. 

This remarkable figme of Siva contemporary with,' or perhaps 
a little posterior to the Gandhara icons, is the last production in the 
long tradition of the Dravidian school of sculpture, the first speci- 
mens of which date hack to 3,000 years B.C. The G-andhara school is 
only an off-shoot, very extraordinary indeed, ofthis Dravidian School. 

The degeneration of the Gandhara School continued rapidly 
down to the Gupta period. There was then a revival of the art of 
sculpture, the tendency of which moved along totally different 
lines. When during the same period the Silpasdstms and specially 
Mdnasdra were compiled, the tradition of Gandhara was totally 
dead and the traditionally classical Indian sculpture has nothing 
resembling those models. An attempt at reviving that tradition 
was made in the 16th century A.D. in the most southern district 
of the Indian peninsula during the reign of Krsnappa Nayaka of 
Madura G but the attempt failed. That was the end of the 
Dravidian School of sculpture. 

The conclusions arrived at after this long study are the 
following : — ■ 

1. The so-called Greco-Buddhist school of Gandhara 
did not flourish in the centre of the Greek possessions in the 

1 I have described some of the masterpieces of this Madura School in 
an article entitled, 4 Realistic School of Indian 8cul^iu7'e in the l&h century^ 
published in the Journal of the University of Bombay, (History Section), I, 
pp. 13-18. I had then wrongly suggested — as I realize now — European 
influence in order to explain the sudden appearance of those realistic sculp- 
tures full of life, I recognise now that they are only the natural outcome of 
the sesthetie temperament of the Dravidian race. The,y are like a pheno- 
menon of artistic atavism. In point of fact collectors of Indian bronzes 
know very well that those icons that come from the purely Dravidian 
country are generally much more artistic than those that come from, the 
ISForthern Provinces, where Aryan culture has had more influence. 
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East, but only in the regions south of the Hindu Kush and in 

the north-western provinces of Hindustan. 

2. The centre of this school seems to have been Hadda 
on the plains of Jalalabad, 6 miles south of this city. The 
specimens of this school found in Peshawar, Taxila and” Lahore 

are not as beautiful as the Hadda ones. 

3. The so-called Greco-Buddhist school of Gandhara is 
not at all influenced by Greek models or by Greek ideals ; 
though the Gandhara works of art have an apparent point of 
contact with those of the Greek school. Yet they are totally 
different in their main object and in their practical execution. 

4. The school of Gandhara aims at the reproduction of 
reality, not precisely the physical beauty of man. Hence it 
discloses the affections and feelings of the soul in the most 
marvellous way, an object which has never been within the 
scope of the Greek school. 

6. The Gandhara school is only the continuation of the 
artistic tradition of the Dravidian nation, whose first known 
specimens come from Harappa and Mohenjo Daro. 

6. The Gandhara school flourished so much, thanks to 
the patronage of the Kusana King Kaniska. The degenera- 
tion of its art was due to the admittance of Aryan artists 
among the Dravidian sculptors. 
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INDIAN ERAS ’’ AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE ' 

By S. V. ViSWANATHA 

The significance of tlie '' Vikrama ” and '' Saka eras dating 
respectively from 57 B.c. and 78 a.d. and the events or incidents 
represented by them have been for long a matter of discussion and 
dispute, though some amount of agreement may be said to have 
been reached in regard to the details appearing in connection with 
them. The attempts made so far by the learned scholars engaged 
in this problem appear to have been rather one-sided, each striving 
to fix the importance of the years with reference to one significant 
incident or personality on which the respective studies were 
centred. They are seen, therefore, to be not free from the obsession 
of applying to a large portion of the country what really, according 
to their calculation, can apply only to a particular part of India 
with which they deal. There is no necessity at this stage to go once 
more over the various grounds so ably traversed by competent 
authorities in the field, and so well known now among scholars in 
Indian History. We shall deal here briefly with the importance 
of these two eras and the Chedi era starting in. 248 a.d. which is 
also found to be of wide use in Indian literature and tradition. 

The question that naturally suggests itself is, can a single 
event, even of great magnitude, have led to such wide recognition 
of its importance and for its date to be of so universal an 
application 1 The different names under which these eras are seen 
used in literature and epigraphy seem rather to point to a variety 
of incidents that should have taken place in the years assigned to 
them. >§aka era is Salivahana saMbda espeomllj in the Dekhan 
and South India. The Vikrama is also the Malava era, and is 
associated in tradition and legends with a king Vikramaditya of 
Ujjain in Malwa, one of the main centres of religion, learning 
and arts in ancient India. The Chedi era is the era of the Abhfra- 
Traikutaka dynasty and is also known as Kalachnri or Uchhakalpa, 
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and found used in tlie history of the central dynasties of the 
Dekhan, whose sway extended from the eastern to the western 
coasts, though, it is more localized and less universal dhaii: .dhe 
others. Though the peculiar name given to an era might have 
been suggested with reference to the most significant of the events 
that had happened in the particular year, this date could have been 
accepted by immemorial usage as marking an era not because ■ 
it was founded by any one king, however great he was, or because 
the hall-mark was set upon it by him. The year in which an era 
is dated must be a climateric year of great incidents. 

1 

57 B.c. the year of the Vilrrama era w^as marked by the 
assertion of the imperial dominion in North India under the 
foreign prince Azes I. This was the year of a great defeat 
{vikramct) and conquest, and memorable for the reason that an 
alien dynasty Saka or Pahlava had established itself in Hindustan. 
(See Rapson, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, p. cviii) Azes I was 
reigning in the third quarter of the first century b.c., while the 
probability that he may have founded an era is also suggested by 
the abundance of his coins which denote his pre-eminence among 
the Saka-Pahlava sovereigns.” (Marshall, The Date of Kanishka, 
J\E,A.S., 1914, 171.) This will account for why the era should 
have beenin use in the coinage and inscriptions of the Kshaharatas 
in both their branches at Mathura and near the gulf of Cambay. 
As the Kshaharatas belonged to the same race to which Azes 
belonged, the Vikrama era came to be looked upon as no other than 
the Ksliaharata era. (Dubreuil, Dekhan, p. 21.) But why should 
it have found currency in other parts of the country, and among 
other dynasties of kings ? The alternative name Malava taken 
along with Vikrama will be found to give the answer. As Dubreuil 
says, {Dekhan, 15) it is possible that a Satavahana king helped 
Vasudeva Kanwa in overthrowing the old dynasty of the Siingas. 
This Andhra king set himself up at BMlsa, and came to be known 
as Satavahana of Sanchi. There is room to think that the Sata- 
vahana mentioned in the Sanchi gateway reigned at Bhilsa between 
72 and 56 b.c. According to the Puxanic Lists, of Dynasties, Svati 
is mentioned as the Andhra king of Pratishthana about this time. 
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From tlie Avantisundan Eaihd of Dandin it may be inferred 
that Sudraka a Brahman minister of the Satavahana king Svati, 
managed to effect a revolution, defeated and killed the reigning 
king through one of his courtiers Mula-Deva who is described as 
a master of thief-craft {Cliom Sdstra)^ carried away the princess 
Vinayavati and married her and crowned himself as king of Uj jaiii 
in Malwa. This incident was certainly of such importance as to 
have given rise tO' the ' Malava year of reckoning. The old ruling 
d37nasty became extinct in this part of India due to the efforts 
of Siidraka. Dandin refers to this king in the following terms : 
Sudmkendsahrt jitvd svachhayd khadgadlidmyd jagat bhuyd 
^vasMabdham vdchd svacharitdrthayd. Allowing for poetic fancy 
the second line seems to contain a veiled reference to the 
establishment once again of the sovereignty of the world ’’ by 
Sudraka and his warlike exploits, as are indicated in the story of 
the hero himself. This king and poet is referred to also as 
Vikrama and Sahasa and Vishama sila which are other names 
for VikramMitya. The epithets Vikramanba, Sahasanka and 
&sanka ’’ are seen to go together in tradition. The name Sasanka, 
one who has for his mark ” may be explained with reference 
to the character Saia who is described in Sudraka’s Padma- 
prdbhrtalca as a messenger of the king’s minister Mula Deva. 
As Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi puts it with an intuitive insight, 
“ one is strongly tempted to identify the king Sudraka with the 
originator of the Vikrama era.” (Oriental Conference Proceedings, 
Calcutta, 197). 

2 . 

It has been found that 78 a.d. was marked by the following 
incidents. The original theory that the Saka era of this year 
was founded by the Kushana king Kanishka on his accession to 
the throne, has been refuted so much and no longer can hold the 
field, this sovereign being assigned now by all to about 120 a.d. 
It was the last year of the rule of Kujula Kadphises and the begin- 
ning of the imperial rule of the Kushanans (Sakas) in North India 
under Bhima Kadphises (II) . The Chir Stupa document of the 136th 
year of the Vikrama era, i.e., 79 a.b. indicates that the king who 
luled in this year was Kadphises II. Dr. Sten Konow said, '' there 
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cannot be mucli doubt that the kushana emperor of the Paiijtar 
and Taxilla records was Kujula Kadphises' and not Vfiiia. 
Kaclphises/’ (Ep. InL, XIV. 289) Knjnla was not ■ an InMwn. 
sovereign proper, as is clear from the fact that no records of liis 
are met with in North India. On the other hand, the coins of 
KadpMses II are found all over .(Smith, 129) and obviously he 
was the first Kushana prince who conquered India and set up an 
imperial dynasty, whose territory extended as far as the Narbada. 
The year 78-79 a.d. in the Chir Stupa was .marked, therefore, by 
the. establishment in India of a foreign dominion under Kadpliises 
II. In spite of so much that was written against his view, Eonow 
said, '' I am still of opinion that the §aka era was established by 
BMma Kadpliises.’’ {Ep, Ind., XIV. 141 — The Ara Inscription.) 

Cunningham expressed a theory long ago (1892) that the 
Saka era may have been founded by Chashtana the western 
Kshatrapa. Dr. Dubreuil, following him, afiirms that the only 
natural theory concerning the §aka era is that it was founded by 
Chashtana.” (Dekhan, 35) Cunningham stated even th^n that 
the Saka satraps claimed Eadphises as their overlord. The family 
of Chashtana was itself of foreign origin and perhaps §aka; and 
therefore it would look rather inappropriate to suppose that 
Chashtana should have founded an era separately from that of his 
overlords and Ms kith and kin. It is, however, a fact that he 
should have secured an independent position for himself only after 
the destruction of the Kshaharatas. The extermination of foreign 
powers that had established themselves over the Indian soil must 
have been considered an event of first rate importance, a stirring 
event of profound magnitude. In one of the Nasik Inscriptions 
(No, 2, Ep. hid., VIII, 61) Gautamiputra Sri Satakanii is referred 
to as the destroyer of the Sakas, Yavanas and Pahlavas ; as having 
rooted out the Kshaharata race and restored the SMavahana 
family.” Consistent with the philosophy of conquest in Ancient 
India and the recognized policy of the conquerors, the Satavahana 
appointed the foreigner as the viceroy (Kshatrapa) of his conquered 
country in West India. 

Chashtana and his descendants held the position of Kshatrapa 
under Gautamiputra, as is indicated by the insignia of '' Chaitya 
with three arches” met with in the coins of Chashtana, similar 
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to that on the coins of Gantamiputra .{Eapson, Catalogue of coins, 
plate' X). This is probably the reason why in South India the 
Saka era is referred to as that of Salivahana or Satavahaiia. This, 
cannot be accounted for adequately with reference to any incident 
that may have taken place in North India, but must be connected 
with the exploits of a Salivahana. 

3 

In a paper that I contributed to the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society' on the Abhira-Traikiitaka 
D 3 niasty I made the suggestion that Isvarasena the Abhira- 
Traikutaka established himself in an independent position in the 
year 248 a.d. on the decline of the Western Kshatrapas, and that 
this important event may have originated the era, known as the 
Abhira-TraOmtaka, Chedi or Katachuri. Eecently, Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal expressed a theory that the Chedi era was founded by 
the Vakatakas/’ Vindhya sakti, the banner of the Vakataka 
race” is mentioned in the Ajanta epigraph without any royal 
title. He was probably only a local chieftain. {Arch. Sur. of West 
India, IV, 124). Consistent with the chronology of the early kings 
of this dynasty, the utmost that is possible is that he may have 
founded the era in the last years of his life or that it may denote 
the date when his son Pravarasena I became a Samrdt But if 
this theory is accepted, why should the era not have been known 
after the Vakatakas who were certainly the most important dynasty 
of the Dekhan during the period ? This is another indication that 
the date recognised as epoch-making depended not merely on the 
name by which it was known, but for the various incidents appear- 
ing in connection with it. Why again should it be found stated 
that the son of Pravarasena II (Narendra or Divakara) came to 
the throne in his eighth year and the era not have been used 
instead 1 Do we find the dates of all the kings of this dynasty 
given in relation to this reckoning ? It is possible with reference to 
synchronisms known so far that Vindhyasakti founded the Vakataka 
dynasty of kings or that his son became a Samrdt in this year. 

But the familiar name used for the era of 248 a.d. is never 
Vakataka, so far as is known at present about it. It was known by 
the restricted name of the Chedi era, as it was most widely in use in 
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tlie iiiscriptions of tiiG Kalaclmri or kings of Cliodij End possiI)ly 
because of the antiquity of the Chedi kingdom which is said to luive 
been founded by the famous king Vasu'Uparichara ( Jcli PartYr, 05). 

In the year 248 the following events of importance appear 
to have taken place. The decline of the Western KsliatrapaS' led 
to the establishment of the Traikutaka and Vakataka dynasties 
of kings. There is nothing in literature or in epigraphy that 
precludes the possibility of the fall of the empire of the Sata.vkhanas 
ill the same year. The last of the .Andhra kings was Piiloiiiayi 
ill . the eighth year of whose reign was issued the M}mkadc)ni 
Inscription {A.R. for 1916, Madras, No. 509). The alphabet of 
this epigraph resembles that of the Jogayyapetta Inscription of 
the Ikshvaku king. Sri Purushadatta {Ep, M.,. XIY, 153). .The 
Inscription states that the territory was included in the posses- 
sions of (Siva) Skanda Naga, who is described as ''the great 
commander.” The year 248 was one of considerable confusion, 
consequent on the fall of the mighty power of the Western 
Kshatrapas and of the imperial power of the Satavahanas, in the 
midst of which there was the establishment of the various dynasties 
in the Dekhan area. On the downfall of the Satavahana empire, 
Bappa Deva the father of Sivaskanda Varman founded and set up 
the Pallava (Bharadvaja) family. Dubreuil says, (Dekhan, 54), 
it is probable that the king surnamed Bappa Deva reigned in the 
second quarter of the third century a.I). (225-250) Other 
: royal' dynasties,, that , were formed in .the same, year, were the 
Ikshvakus who styled themselves the "Sri Parvatlya xlndhra- 
blirityas,” of whom the first king was the Purisadata of the Jogay- 
yapeta and Nagarjunikonda epigraphs; and the Brihatpalayanas 
in the East coast under their king Jaya Varman. " The language 
and phraseology of the Kondamudi plates issued in the tenth year 
of this king (Jaya Varman) are so similar to the Nasik inscription 
of Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni and Vasishthiputra Sri Pulomayi 
that Jaya Varman’ s date cannot have been very distant from that 
of these two Andhra kings.” ''The alphabet of the inscription 
shows that he must have lived in the same period as the Pallava 
prince Sivaskanda Varman who issued':the Mayidavolii plates,” 
(Hultsch, in Ep. Ind., VI, 315). " It is therefore certain that Jaya 

Varman reimed immediately after the SStavahanas.” {Dubreuih 84). 
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4 

Now to summarise, the position. What is attempted in this 
paper is only to put together all the incidents that would go to 
make each of these years remarkable land-marks in the history 
of India. It is hoped the conclusions arrived at would, in a way, 
reconcile the differences that have existed so far with reference to the 
significance of these eras, beginning with 57 b.c.,78 A.D.,and248 a.d. 

So far as India and her political fortune were concerned these 
years were of marked failure as well as of splendid victory. 

57 B.c. Ignominy of foreign rule under the Saka, Azes I 
in the heart of Aryavarta. 

The glorious reign of Sudraka at Ujjaiii in Malwa. 

78 A.D. . The establishment of an alien dynasty of Kushanas 
by Kadpiiises II in the centre of Hindustan. The 
splendid achievement of Gautamiputra against the 
foreign domination in general (Bakdri). 

248 A.B. The decline of the Western Kshatrapas, a dynasty 
of foreign origin. 

The fall of the Imperial Satavahana line ; and the 
foundation of the dynasties of the Dekhan. 

II 

THE WGED ^^gATRAM’MN THE GADHA (JASDAN) 
INSCRIPTION OF MAHAKSATRAPA RUDRASENA, 
YEAR 126, OR 127h 

By H. D. Sankalia 

This -woid ‘ Batram ’ is not yet satisfactorily explained. 

Its context is as follows : idam Batmm. . , ,Kham (r) faUhasya 
bJidtrabhiJi UUhavita(m ) : ^ which is translated as this BatrawsiS 
erected by the brothers of Khara(r) pattha. . . 

In a footnote on the wmrd^ the editor gives the different 
suggested meanings, saying that it was rendered as ^ tank ^ by Bhaii 

1 JEp. Ind., XVI, 236. 

2 lUd,lme6 (Text), 238. 

3 2 . 
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Daji ; kind of expensive soma sacrifice' extending over iiiaiiv 
days' from a Prakrit form of satra by Hoernle;. and compared witii 
sata (1 seat) occurring in a BuddMst cave inscription by Liiders. 

R.D. Banerji took it as a Prakrit form of satra and translated 
it ' alniliouse wkicli meaning, that .word has in most of the 
dialects of North India. 

Surprisingly I find support for the views of Banerji in the 
Bagiimra grant of Dhruva III. Samvat 789. ^ Therein a village is 
granted for the continuation of a satm (satrapravaihtanaittham), etc. 

Biihler explains it as ^ Saddvrata ’ - , i.e.^ an alinhouse, such as 
those which exist even to-day. 

Biihler is fully borne out by the text of the inscription which 
says that' on the receipt of a village from the king, a satm was 
founded where thousands of Brahmans and men of royal descent 
dined daily 

This is exactly what the Gadha ins. says that a Satra was 
erected. The word ' Utthavita' may be translated as ^ started ’ or 
‘ founded ' and not necessarily as ‘ erected 

I may further add to the suggestion of Banerji that ^ Satra ’ 
is a Prakrit form, particularly of the Magadhi dialect where all 
sibilants are reduced to s. ^ . 


Ill 

A NOTE ON THE KSATRAPA INSCEIPTIONS FROM 
ANDHAU, CUTCH 

By H. D. Saxkalia, 

Unlike other inscriptions of the Ksatrapas of the Ghastana 
family, the four inscriptions, found at A^^ in Outch'' xised 

^ 8 Bid, 18448531.444^^^^ . 

4 y Wilson Philological 

5 First noticed by Bhandarkar in A. Pro. Rep.A. S, I., W. C., 1906«06, 
p. 35, Summary, IM., 191445, p. 67. 

Ed. by Banerji, A FI, 19-25. 
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only the woid '' Raj an ’’ as the title of both Chastana and Rndra- 
daman. 

Again they do not inention their relation, but read as follows : 
Rdjm Chdstanasa Y sdmotikaputrasa Rdjno Rudmdamasa Jayd- 

ddmasa putmsa “ of king Chastana, of king Endradamasa 

son of Jayadama/’ 

This led ' Prof. D. E. Bhandarkar to suggest that these' 
inscriptions speak of Chastana and Rudradaman as joint rulers as 
kings only. ^ R. D. Banerji explained this fact as due to the 
ignorance of the exact relation betw^een Chastana and Rudradaman 
on part of the engrave'r of the inscriptions. 

In support of this theory, cited the fact, previously unnoticed, 
that besides some such words as denoting relation, the usual titles 
Ksatrapa or/M are also missing. This once again 

shows '' tlia:t ill a remote place like Andhau, on the Ran of Cutch 
they (the people) were not aware of the new titles of the new 
djuiasty of rulers.^’ ^ 

Agreeing with Banerji I should only like to suggest that the 
authors of the inscriptions did not mention the titles and the rela-^ 
tion not because the place far off and the d3niasty merely new, 
but more probably because the dynasty was totally foreign to 
them. 

These inscriptions show once again that the western Ksatrapas 
of Malwa belonged to a foreign race viz., the Parthians. ® 

1 Iwcf. .4wl,XLVII,p. 154,n. 26. 

2 Ep.hid.,XVI,p.22. 

3 But for the fact that even the few coins of Chastana and Jayadaman 
inention the titles ‘ Ksatrapa ’ and ‘ Mahaksatrapa ’ (see Eapson, coins 
of the Andhra Dynasty^ pp. 72-77) along with VBaJan,’ it would be tempting 
to suggest that both chastana and Rudradaman were, at first, merely kings 
and later they acquired the titles of ‘Mahaksatrapa’, a state of things 
which is evidenced by the Andhau inscriptions where these titles are missing 
and the Jiinagadh inscription of Rudradaman, where Rudradaman boasts 
of having acquired the title of Mahaksatrapa ; further that Rudradaman 
was the first to acquire the title which was later used for his father and 
grandfather. 
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IV 

ADDITIONAL NOTES FOR AN ISMAILI 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

By Asaf a. a. Fyzeb 

After writing my short paper on “ Materials for an Ismaili 
Bibliography : 1920-1934 ” i I sent copies of the draft to Profs. 
Wensinek (Leiden), Kratchkovsky (Leningrad), Strothmanu 
(Hamburg), and Semenov (Tashkent), with the request that it 
would be a matter for gratitude if they were to send me additional 
titles. They were all good enough to reply and furnish additional 
material. 

First, Professor A. A. Semenov (Tashkent) was good enough 
to send me a complete bibliography of books and articles on 
Ismailism in Russian.^ Being in a language which I could not 
read I sought the help of my friend, Mr. W. Ivanow, who with his 
usual courtesy went through the whole of the material and we 
selected the following seven titles as being of real value : 

Bobrinskoy, a. a. (Count). The Ismailiya Sect in the 
Russian and Bukhara Districts of Central Asia. Originally 
published in the “ Ethnographic Review ” of the Imperial Society 
of Anthropology and Ethnography at the University of Moscow, 
1902, vol. II, pp. 1-20. Separately : Moscow, 1902, 18 pp. in 8vo. 
(Very scarce). 

The Hillmen of ike Upper Punjab, the WaJdianis- 

and Ishhashirnis. With 20 photographs. Moscow, 1908. Pp. 
viii and 150, in 8vo. 

Semenov, A. A. Shaikh Jalalu’d-din Rumi according to the 
ideas of the Ismailis of Shughnan. Eaj»isM,.vol. xxii, St. Peters- 
burg, 1916, pp. 247-256. 

^A Shughnani Ismaili Legend about the Bukhara 

Shaikh Baha’u’d-din. ZapisU, vol. xxii, St. Petersburg, 1915, 
pp. 321-336. / 

1 m 5 , JBBRA 8 , 6 ^-% a . 

2 His letter, 25tli February 1935. 
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^ : — ^ review of Nasiri Khusraw’s Booh of Tmvellm's' 

Provision {Kitabi ZddnH Mmdfinn), . Irmi^ vol. i, Leningrad, 
1927, pp. 224-231. 

Am Niallo. By Hill Traohs. Notes on a tour in the 
Pamirs. Tashkent, 1933, 12mo. 156 pages. 

(Semenov, A. A. A History of I smailism'hY Md. h. Zainnl- 
‘Abidini Khorasani Fidah. In the press,) 

Professor Kratchkovsky ( Leningrad ) pointed out that 
No. 12 in the previous list ■ is edited and translated by B. 
Berthels. ' He also suggests that '' for an exhaustive bibliography 
it is desirable to notice articles in some greater and special 
encyclopaedias, as for example, Ency. of Religion and Ethics, by 
Hastings (Muhammadanism), vol. viii ; Ency. Italiana, (Agha 
Khan), I, 1923, 8S8 ; Butiniti, vi, 1930, 377 ; Islamisti,XlX,l988, 
633, etc., Ency. Brittanica, and in Handbooks of the History of 
Religions.”^ 

Professor Strothmann ( Hamburg ) wrote ^ that the biblio- 
graphy was complete and he added a few titles from a list by Prof. 
A. E. Schmidt (Tashkent) sent to Her Islam, which has not yet 
been printed. All of them are to be found in the list sent 
to me by Professor Semenov, selections from which are given 
above. ; 

Professor Wensinck (Leiden) says^ “I cannot supply you 
with new data regarding this subject. I only venture to mention 
the general descriptions of Islam, in which the Isma^iliya move- 
ment is made mention of, e.g. that by Professor Snouck Hurgronje 
in Ed. Lehrmann, Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte (Tubingen, 
vol. I, 640, esp. p. 609) and that by Prof. M. G-uidi in Storia 
(Torino, 1935) II, esp. pp. 91-95.’' 

Gratitude is due to these scholars for sending me these valuable 
suggestions and notes. It is unfortunate that except those in 
English, none of the above foreign works of reference is available 
to me in Bombay. 








1 His letter, 14tli May 1935. 

2 His letter, 2-8tli May 1935, 

^ His letter, 7th October 1935. 
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Coacluding these notes I should like to add the titles collected 
by me in respect of the year 1935. 

Fyzee, Asap a. a. Ismaili Law and its Founder. Islamic 
Culture, IX, 107-112. 

Materials for an Ismaili Bibliosraphv ; 1920-34 

JBBRAS,m-%b. ^ 

HAMDAi^i, Db. H. F. hUl 
^ ^ ^ r^i. Pp. 32. 

IvANOw, W. KaUmi Pir, a treatise on Ismaili doctrine, also 
(wrongly) called Haft-Bdbi Shah Sayyid Nasir. Edited in the 
Persian Original and translated with an introduction. Pp. Ixviii, 
146, 1 ^ V, Islamic Pesearch Association Series, !No. 5, Bombay. 

Nadvi, Syed Abu Zapae. The Origin of the Bohras. 
Islamic Culture, IX, 638-644. 
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Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts in the Library of the 
India Office. VoL II. (Part) II. Sufism and Etliics, by 
A. J. Arberry, M.A., Assistant Librarian. Pnblisbed by 
order of tbe Secretary of State for India in Council. Oxford 
University Press, 1936. 

Several scbolars have been commissioned by the trustees 
of the India Office Library to catalogue the collections of the 
Manuscripts which have so far not been catalogued. Bach 
section was entrusted to a specialist, and that of Sufism was in 
charge of A. J. Arberry. A great proportion of these MSS was 
collected many years ago in Delhi. Every student interested in 
MSS who comes in touch with circles in India connected with 
Persian and Arabic studies often hears stories about the priceless 
irolumes which have been looted from the palaces of the sultans 
luring the Mutiny, and then bought for a mere song by the British, 
ind taken away to Europe. This is one of the many legends 
vhich grow luxuriantly not from facts but from the credulity 
)f people. About 200 different Sufic works, catalogued in the 
)resent fascicle, give a good general idea about the character of 
he collection. 

Those who expect to find here ■ ^ priceless gems,’’ carried 
way from India, will be sadly disappointed : the great majority 
f the volumes in the collection seem to be just of the same character 
s they are ill all Indian libraries, chiefly consisting of fairly new 
opies, dating from the XVIIIth and XIXth centuries, written 
1 mediocre hand, worm eaten, and not remarkable in any way ; 
ley are chiefly the works of well-known authors, such as Ghazali, 
bn birabi, 'Abdii ’LQadir Jilani, Sha'rani, 'Ali Muttaqi, and 
few other well-known Arab and Indian Sufic writers. There 
ee many collections in India which can apparently boast of more 
trities and important works. 

Of all European collections this one bears the greatest resem- 
.ance to that in the Royal Library in Berlin, catalogued by 
Ahlwardt. This is quite natural, because the Berlin collection 
so comes from India, where it was acquired by A. Sprenger, 
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approximately in tlie same localities. Therefore nearly ■ every 
item is accompanied by a reference to. the Berlin catalogue. , ■ ' 

With regard to the technique of cataloguing, the work of 
Mr. Arberry seems excellent. It follows the wise and businesslike 
system of Ahlwardt who considered it his duty to give all essential 
information about the works, without trying to turn his catalogue 
into a collection of biographies of the authors, at the expense of the 
former. I would only add a few remarks concerning rather a 
dry and purely technical detail, i.e,, what may he called description 
of the MS as such. The cataloguer had to follow in this section 
the system, introduced by Rieu, of placing such details at the top of 
the note, even before the title of the MS, thereby giving it special 
importance, from a librarian’s point of view. But, at the same 
time, these notes are not suiEhciently detailed. Is it really sufficient, 
after more than a century of development of scientific cata- 
loguing, to note that a certain MS is written in '‘ small angular 
msJchi, with red rubrics Almost 98 per cent, of all MSS have 
red rubrics, and every Arabic handwriting may appear as angular. 
Moreover, these notes entirely omit to mention the kind of paper. 
All such details may be quite uninteresting to the great majority 
of the students referring to the catalogue. But they may be 
invaluable for purely library purposes, and for special study and 
classification of Manuscripts. Such indications, if detailed, help 
not only to trace different volumes belonging to one and the same 
set, and scattered in different libraries, but occasionally may give 
indications as to the origin, etc., of the work itself. Muhammadan 
handwritings, due to prevalence of different fashions, or " schools,” 
are comparatively very easy to identify, with regard to the period 
and locality to which they belong. 

With regard to the works described in the catalogue, it may 
be added that there is another copy of the sharhil-hikam 

(No. 133‘7) in the library of the Asiatic of Bengal A 

Persian translation of No. 1355 is noted in my 

catalogue of the Government (or ■ ' Curzon '') collection in the same 
library (No. 503). The BawdTiqu^n-n4fiyya (No. 1391) seems to 
be a common work in India ; there is another copy of it in the 
same collection. The last item in this fascicle, No. 1421, has 
nothing to do with Sufism. It is a most interestinsf, and (in 
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sectarian circles) •well-known Ismaili work, by QMi Nnbiian (d. 
363/974)^ tke Kitdbul-himma fi dddb athd'Vl-a'imma ; it gives 
an account of the principles and rules wbicli tke faitkful have to 
follow when coming in contact with the Imams, i.e., Fatimid 
caliphs (see No. 85 of my “ Guide to Ismaili Literature ”). Copies 
of it are very cominoiiin the private collections of the Bohoras, but 
the book is regarded as secret by them, and is never sold to outsiders. 
It would therefore be extremely interesting to find out how it 
came to Delhi, and found its way into a collection of purely orthodox 
books. The copy is incomplete, — ^there are 'three more chapters 
to follow : 

^ ^ ^ 4.0J V ^ c) L5 \ j \ ^ 

‘ J L 

UJ 1 d y\ b U- J j-a V \ fL** \ (^5®^ b* 

Iff- in ^ 4jivJ V ^ ^ 1 O Iff-i-xi \ ^ \ L* 

W' 

The heading of the first chapter is abrupt ; it should be : 




dll \ ^ V j 3 Ulff- l V 1 V ba 

:IL 


‘ ^ J b» b 

W. IVANGW. 


IhE' Tuhfa I, Sami (section V) of.Sam. Mirza' Safawi, edited in 
the original Persian, with an index, Persian and English 
prefaces, variants and notes, by Mawlawi Iqbal Husain, 
M.A., B.L. Published by the Patna University, Patna, 1934. 

Manuscripts of Sam Mirza’s anthology are extremely rare, 
ind therefore are only accessible to few students. Every one 
nterested in Persian literature would therefore welcome an 
edition of this work, about which the late Prof. E. G. Browne 
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was always so entiusiastic. But now tTiat => 1 , , 

of the Tuhfa has been printed in Patna, it is rathef 
feel disappointed. Partly because thp tvo , . not to 

given by Sam Mirza were repeatedly quoted by 

tme more rfcrmaton Ls been collecW from otter 000^0 

1TSL“ ” Browoe'e'^:: 


Kr 1 a hurry to 

pubbsh the fifth section only, before other parts, thus disinte 
gratmg the work which is not lar«e bv itself <3 i 
sp^Uy terrible wodd b.ve hap^oed if be lad ^^ored ftf 
pabboahon mrU he had bad time to prepare the whl ,„‘k 
It IS still more regrettable because this appears as a publication 
patronized by the University of Patna. It is quite natural for 
begmners to lack a sense of proportion ; their ambitions often prompt 
them to mouth a bit which they are unable to swaUow. There- 

rfLd^^uTf tie younger generation 
of Indians trained m European methods, abounds in grand under- 

ta^gs which either are dropped at the start, or abandoned in the 
Huddle never to be brought to completion. Universities in India 
w atever they are, should, after all, exercise some sort of guidance 
over their students, and it would only be proper that they would 
in evepr possible way discourage premature bursts of scholarship 
exhibited in piecemeal and unfinished works, and insist on the 
policy that only complete and mature works should be accepted 
lOT pTiblicatioii. . ' "■ 


The book from the beginning to the end bears the stamp of 
haste which makes it raw. Surely, if the editor had bestirred him- 
selt with searohing in historical works for information about Sam 
Mirza, he could have found much more than the well-known 
account which he took from Rieu and Browne. The haphazard 
notes on biographies of the poets mentioned in the text, and taken 
from well-known works, are scarcely an improvement. Either they 
should be given systematicaUy, and be complete, or dropped 
altogether. As they stand they are of no use whatever to any 
serious student. The crude and elementary at the end is 
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It would be well if the work was brought to completiorij and 
the other parts printed. ■ But it would be better to prepare the text 
without special haste. It always pays to be careful in proof-reading. 
There are here and there passages in the poetical quotations which 
seem to he meaningless, but it is difficult to suggest emendations 
without referring to the original MS. Such slips as the Indian 
bazar “ bddsJidh'\ or HiMyatu'l-ldk, written with ordinary t {td'i 
qarasM)., may be good in Urdu newspapers, but they are unbearable 
in the work whose author was a highly educated Persian prince. 

W. I 


A Descriptive Catalogue op the Arabic, Persian and Urdu 
Mss. IN THE Library of the University of Bombay, by 
Khan Bahadur Professor Shaikh 'Abbu'l-Kabib-e-Sarfaraz, 
I.E.S. (Rtd.). Liiid~432 pp. Bombay University, 1935. 

The long-expected catalogue of the University Arabic and 
Persian MSS. has at last come, and we may say, with the Persians, 
The catalogue before us is a sound piece of work 
and the author has done well to follow closely in the footsteps 
of such a recognized master of the art as W. Ivanow. The author 
describes 176 volumes in 243 notices. The catalogue is fuller in 
many respects than existing models, and replete with scholarly 
information. It gives the impression of undue prolixity. 

A number of MSS. are described with great fulness, Haft 
Iqlmi (p. 67) ; Kulliydti Sffib (p. 124); Dlwdni (p. 170) ; 

ShdJimma (p. 299). In a few instances the learned author has 
thrown, fresh light on the MSS. examined. Por example, he 
attempts to prove by internal evidence that Ndmai Khiydldt (p. 33) 
cannot be ascribed to Amir Khusraw, as it generally is. Many 
authorities believe that the Diwdn of Ibn Yamin is lost ; Professor 
Shaikh has given us reasons to believe that a copy is extant in 
the Bombay University Collection (54). In regard to Mazharul- 
'Ajd'ib he accepts the view held by Professor Hafiz Mahmud 
Sheran! (Lahore) that the poem is a fraud, and cannot be the work 
of Faridu’d-d!n 'Attar. We have touched only a few of the 
interesting points; there are many others which will fully repay 
study. In some instances, like bis treatment of Firdawsf s 
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Shahmma, the author has gone far beyond the usual scone of . 
catalogue and included much useful and up-to-date information; 


^ In regard to transliteration the learned author has neither 
adopted the scheme of W. Ivanow in its entirety, nor of anv 
recognized scholar, nor of any Oriental Society. Although transli- 
teration IS often a matter for individual taste, and a certain diver- 
gence from the norm may be permissible, we do not approve of the 
variations in Ivanow’s system, introduced' here. In the first 
place, it seems quite unnecessary to transliterate the Jcasra of 
Wat by a. Secondly, even ordinarily e and i are used quite 
arbitrarily for the vowel kasra. For example, Sa’ib and ‘Adilkah 
are^ spelt normally, and then we have, for no apparent reason, 
Sherul-Ajam, Khzana-e-Amera, Tuhfa-e-Nasa’eh, Sayyed, etc. 


It_ must be remembered that no scheme of transliteration 
ever gives, or professes to give, a complete phonetic equivalent 
of one language into another. For that we have the International 
Phonetic Script. AU that can usefuDy be done is the- sysMic 
transposition of the letters of one alphabet into another. The F.nglii^l. 
letter i stands for kasra, however it may be pronounced ; so does 
the symbol d for It would create altogether too many diffi- 
culties if dialectical and phonetic variations are to be considered in 
each instance. One symbol should therefore be used for a vowel 
or consonant. ^ Besides, pronunciation differs from age to age, 
and even province to province. The modern Persian pronounces 
j as shall we therefore transliterate khalgh for jJi ? The 
present-day Egyptian pronounces jr as .i'; how then shall we 
transliterate the letter, byj otg I And how shall we differentiate 
between ydyi ma‘ruf and ydyi majkiill Shall we allow the 
Persians the right to pronounce their language as they please, or 
shall we teach them the correct pronunciation of their own tongue ? 
The learned author has Soz o Gudaz (p. 206) and afsos (p. 213) ; 
which would probably be considered as barbarous Trdiam'sTn ..^ 
by the highbrow Persian. 


For these reasons we would have preferred the learned Shaikh 
not to have made the variations he has thought fit to make in 
the standard scheme of transliteration adopted by Ivanow and 
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The get-up of the volmue is good ; but the' type is too large 
and unsuitable. The paper is too thick and makes the volume 
very' bulky. 

Our gratitude is due to the author for his painstaking and 
scholarly work. We hope the University of Bombay will take up 
the question of enriching its meagre collection of Arabic and Persian 
MSS; in right earnestj and not allow it to remain at its present, 
very modest proportions. 

A. A. A. F. 


An Aeab Account of India in the 14th Centuey, being a 
translation of the chapters on India from al-Qalqashandl’s 
SubJml-A'shd. By Otto Spies (Aligarh). 78 pages, demi 
8vo, Jamia Millia Press, Delhi, 1935. 

Db. Spies is doing the useful work of encouraging at Aligarh 
the study of Arabic geographical, historical and scientific works. 
Indian students generally restrict themselves to the study of 
hadUh, tafs%r,fiqh and adab ; thus a large part of the legacy of Islam 
remains to he studied by the European scholars. For example, 
the Arabian contributions to geography, the exact sciences, such as 
algebra, trigonometry, navigation and mathematics, medicine, 
pure philosophy and music are almost entirely neglected by us 
in India; while it is the West that studies these topics systematically 
and discloses to us the true glory of Islamic civilization. But 
for the work of de Goeje in geography, of Euska and Holmyard 
in chemistry, of Schoy in mathematics, Ferrand in navigation— 
not to mention a host of others — ^what would we know of the 
contributions of Muslim scholars in these subjects ? 

It is for this reason that we greatly welcome a work like that 
of Dr. Spies which throws considerable light on the India of the 
14th Century, a.d. Dr. Spies begins with an introduction giving 
us information about the author and his work, showing that the 
Subhu’l-A'skd is not so important as was once thought for the study 
of the early history of India, because al-Qalqashandi describes 
the India of Muhammad Tughlaq, and merely follows, in most 
instances, the Masdlikul-Absdr of Ibn FaffluT-lah al-‘Omari. 

The translation is entertaining and contains some delicious 
travellers’ yarns. For instance, the island of Zabaj ” (pp. 4344) 
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is described as being so bigli as to be^ visible from tlie, iiioiiiitains 
of tbe Yemen ; in it tliere is a mountain' wherein burns an ever- 
asting fire, which can be seen from a great 'distance ; there are 
ig snakes^ in it which swallow' up “men and biilialoes and 
e ephants ’—almost the rod of Moses, one presumes. This is only 
one illustration, instances of this kind could easily be multiplied. 

We feel certain that a translation of this character would be 
of value for the study of the history of India in the Early Muslim 
period. The text of 8ubhu%A‘shd is not available to me, but 
from what is known of the work of the learned translator, the 
translation would appear to be carefully prepared and reliable. 
The use of a few expressions however is questionable ; “ circum- 
jacent (p. 15 ) 

is hardly necessary, “surrounding countries” 
IS simpler and better ; on p. 9 we have “ His mfonnations.theiefom, 

“climate” (p. 19) has now come to acquire another 

sense, “ clime ” or “ region ” or “ zone ” would perhaps be 
better. These are not all, but on the whole the translation reads 
well 

We hope Dr. Spies will continue his work on the early Arab 
authors on India. 

A. A. A. F. 

Three Treatises on Mysticism by Shihabu’d-din Suhrawebdi 
Maqtul. Edited and translated by 0, Spies and S. K. 
Khatak. Kitabistan, Allahabad, 1935. Rs. 6 . 

This volume consists of the text of three Persian risdlas by 
Shihabu’d-din Suhrawerdi, the well-known Sufi martyr, namely, 
Lughati Murdn, Sajiri Simurgh, and Risdlatu't-J^air. There 
is also a Persian commentary on the last named, and a biography 
of the author according to the Nuzliatu^Anvdh of Shahrazfiri. 
It appears that Professor Spies, in collaboration with Monsieur 
H. Cobb in, has planned a proper study of Suhrawerdi' s works. 
Prof. Spies has already edited the Mu'msu%'Vshshdq, and now 
gives us these three risdlas, M. Oobbin is to edit Pari Jibrih 
We Welcome these carefully edited and translated Persian texts 
on mysticism, as they throw considerable light on the philoso- 
phical thought of the 6 th Century A* H. 


A. A. A, F. 
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Arabon kI Jahaz-rIm (Arab Navigation) by Saiyib Sulaiman 
Nabwl (In Urdu), Islamic Eesearcb Association Series, 
No. 6. 199 pages, demi 8vo. Re, 1. Bombay, 1935. (Printed 
at the, Ma'arif Press, Azamgadh, U. P.). 

This is a collection of four lectures delivered in March, 1931, 
at the Anjumaii-i-Islam High School, at the invitation of the 
Department of ' Education, Government of Bombay, and contains 
valuable material for the first time presented to Indian readers on 
the subject of the contribution of the Arabs to the science of 
Navigation, The book contains linguistic and historical informa- 
tion and is written in a lucid style. Being the first book of its 
kind in Urdu, it is likely to be of great useto readers of that language. 

A. A. A. F, 

Muslim University Journal, (Aligarh). Vol II, No. 3. June, 
1935. 

The chief article in this number is An Arab account of India 
in the 14th century/’ being the translation of an extract from 
The Subhul-A^shd of al-Qalqashandi, which we have already 
reviewed. The number contains varied material, ranging from 
a comparison of Dryden with the Urdu poet Sauda, to subjects 
connected with the Ifdzul-Qur’dn. It is doubtful whether such 
a heterogeneous collection is of real value. The Editors would do 
well to follow some different line of selection of material. 

A. A. A. "F.: 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Government Collections of Manu- 
scripts deposited at the Bhandarkar 0. E. Institute : ¥ol, 
XVII Jain Literature and Philosophy; Parti (a) Agamika 
Literature; pp. xxii“l~390. Part II (a) Agamika' Literature ; 
pp, xxiii+363 +24. Compiled by Hiralal Rasikbas Eapa- 
BiA, M.A, Bhandarkar 0. E. Institute, Poona, 1935, 1936, 
Rs, 4 each part. 

The long awaited Descriptive Catalogue of the Jain Manuscripts 
of the Bombay Government deposited at the Bhandarkar Institute, 
Poona, has at last made its appearance. In the general scheme 
of the Descriptive Catalogue of all the Mss. of the Government 
Library, Vol XVII is assigned to Jain Literature and Philosophy 
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and is being compiled by Prof. H. E, Kapadia. Part one of this 
I volume describes the Mss. of the 11 Angas, the 12 Upahgas 
and the Prahirnakas of which 10 are considered as the princi- 
pal ones, while the second part describes the Mss. of the 6 
! Cheda Sutras and the 2 Culika Sutras, i.e., the Nandi and the 

I Anuyogadvara. 

The catalogue is very well prepared. It however seems to 
attach too much importance to the description of even the un- 
important details pertaining to the external form of the manuscript, 
whereas, information regarding the date of the work, its author 
I and such other data as is useful for the historical reconstruction 

of Jain Literature, gathered from the contents of the Ms. is generally 
not given. The defect is however to a certain extent, made up 
by the copious references given under a separate heading at the 
end. In arranging for description the Mss. of one and the same 
^ work, the author does not seem to have followed any sound principle. 

The result is that (A) among the Mss. of one and the same Collection, 
those that bear a subsequent serial number are often described 
before others that have an earlier one. See for example, Part I, 
pp. 7 and 8 (No. 364 before No. 11 of 1880-81) ; Part I, pp. 34 
and 36 (No. 145 before No. 144 of 1872-73) ; Part I, pp. 48 and 
49 (No. 222 before No. 221 of 1873-74) ; Part I, pp. 116 and 117 
(No. 193 before No. 192 of 1871-72) and so on. Nos. 152 and 153 
of 1871-72 are unnecessarily separated on pp. 1 and 4 of the same 
Part. (B) The Mss. of the earlier Collections are described before 
I those of the later ones, throughout the two parts without any 

I purpose : thus No. 364 of 1880-81 is described before No. 80 of 

1872-73 at Part I, pp. 7-8; see also pp. 9 and 11 (No. 2 of 
! 1881-82 before No. 372 of 1879-80); pp. 12-15 (No. 621 of 1892-95 

before No. 29 of 1866-68, No. 79 of 1872-73 and No. 1085 of 1887- 
91) and so on. (C) The vernacular commentaries on a Sutra 
are described either before the Sanskrit and Prakrit ones or in 
the midst of them. See Part I, pp. 69-61 (vernacular com.) 
and pp. 67-58 and 62-67 (Sanskrit commentaries); Part I, pp. 
135 (verna. com.) and pp. 136-138 (Sanskrit commentaries) ; Part 
I, pp. 161 (verna. com.) and pp. 162-166 (Sanskrit commentaries) ; 
Part I, pp. 185 (verna. com.) and pp. 186-190 (Sanskrit commen- 
taries) ; Part I, pp. 275-278 and 280-281 (Sanskrit commentaries) 
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and betoeaa ttem p. 279 (yemacnlar com.) ; Part II, p. 42 (yetna 
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pp. 187-199 (Sanskrit commentaries: the Mss. of the Sandehavi- 
^udhji on pp 90-94 and 187-189 are unnecessarily separated); 
Part II, pp 230-245 and 248-264 (Sanskrit and Prakrit commen- 
tenes) and between them pp. 246-247 (verna. com.) ; Part II, pp. 
297 (verna com.) and pp. 298-308 (Sk. and Pk. com). (D) The 
^ss. o ^worrs based on the Sutras are described in the midst of the 
Mss of the Sutras themselves rather than at the end; thus the 
Sattrimsikas based on the Bhagavati Sutra are described in the 
of tbe Mss. of the Bhagavati Sutra (pp. 80-91 
and 110-112 ) ; similarly the Mss. of the Bharatacaritra,^which is 
a portion of the Jambudvipaprajnapti Sutra, is described in the 

233-240) ; both these are from Part I. (E) One or two awkward 
references which it is very difficult to trace, are made at Part I, 
p. 23 and Part II, pp. 103, 266 ; the references are to the original 
numbers in the Collections, whereas they should have been to the 

These are no doubt minor defects but they cause much annoy- 
ance to the reader and spoil the appearance of an otherwise good 
work We are sure they will be avoided in the future parts of the 

Catalogue which are eagerly awaited. 


H. D. V. 

Die Lehee Dee Jainas nach den alten Quellen Daegestelet ’ 
by W^THEE SCHUBEING. Published in the GrundrissDer 
Indo-Anschen Philologie und Altertumskunde, Vol. Ill, 
Part VII. Berlin und Leipzig, 1935. 

The efforts of Prof. W. Schubring in the field of Jain Eesearch 
are too many and too well-known to be recounted here ; but his 
latest contribution in this behalf, namely, Die Lehre Der Jainas 
nach den alten Quellen dargestellt is surely the best and the most 
learned book, he gives us a masterly exposition 
oi the different topics connected with Jain Religion and Philosophy, 
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siicli'as tlie nature and origin of the world with all its, varied forms 
of life and matter, man's position' in its midst, and .the ways' and 
means hy which freedom from the bonds- of the world is to be secured 
.by 'Mm according to the teaching of the Jainas. The importo^^^ 
peGii,liarity of this exposition is that it is supported at every step 
by references to the J ain Agamas. . This makes the book invaluable 
and indispensable to students of Jainism at all times. The two 
chapters at the commencement, one on the history of Jain Eesearcli 
both in the East and in the West and another on the history of 
the origin and growth of Jainism, as also the Bibliographical 
survey given at the end have greatly added to the utility of the 
book. 

The book is written in German and is for that reason not 
available to many , especially Indian, workers in the fi eld of Jainism. 
We therefore earnestly request the author to consider seriously 
the question of publishing an English translation of this excellent 
book in the near future. 

H. D. V. 


Seimukundamala (with Tatpabyadipixa op Eaghavananda), 
edited by E. Kama Pisharoti, M.A. and published in the 
Aimamalai University Sanskrit Series : No. I, Annamakinagar, 
1933. Pp. vii+68+xxiv. Price Eupees 3. 

Mulnindamala is supposed to be the earliest religious lyric in 
Sanskrit composed towards the end of the 7th century a.d. It 
is often printed, but as the editor tells us, the text in no two editions 
agr6e(s) and * the text in the present edition does not agree with 
the same in any edition so far issued’. It is however not the aim 
of the editor to attempt to arrive at the original text of this 
important poem by a comparison of the various forms of it 
preserved in the different recensions, but merely to present to the 
reader a text of the poem which he believes to be more authentic 
than any other, because it was accepted as authentic and 
commented upon by Eaghavananda, the commentator of the 17th 
century* 

The author of the poem is King Kulasekhara of Kerala, who 
lived in the 7th century according to the editor. The utility of 
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the edition is enhanced by the repnblication in the Appendix, of 
the editor's learned, paper on Knlasekharas of Kerala. This paper 1 

was &st read before the Vlth All-India Oriental Conference and 
published in the Indian Historial Quarterly, Volume VII, p. 319, 

The three indexes given at the end are also useful. 

H. D.. V, , j 

The Journal of the Vedic Studies, edited by Prof. Eaghu 
ViEA and others and published by Messrs. Meher Chand 
Lachhamah Das, Lahore; VoL I. No. 1, January, 1934. 

Annual subscription Rs. 12 or 20/-S. 

We heartily welcome this first number of the first volume of 
the Journal of the Vedic Studies. The Journal is intended for the 
publication of unknown and rare Vedic texts in critical editions 
and also of articles dealing with higher criticism, exegesis and 
comparative studies. It is edited by Prof. Raghu Vira, M.A., 

Ph. of Lahore, and A. C. Woolner, M.A., D.Litt., Vice- 

Chancellor of the Punjab University (since deceased), Prof P. 

Edgerton of theYale University, Prof. A. B. Keith of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, Prof. Dr. H. Oertel of the University of Munich, 
and Dr. L. Renou of Paris. 

The first number contains the texts of (1) the Gonamika, a 
newly discovered Pari&ta of the Maitrayanlya School, (2) the 
Drahyayana Srauta Sutra with the commentary of Dhanvin, 

Patalas 11-15, and (3) the Bharadvaja Srauta Sutra, Dar^pur- 
namasa, Pra&as 1-3, all critically edited by Prof. Raghu Vira 

from a number of Mss. At the end are given diagrams of Vedic 

fire altars required for the Ubhayatah Prauga and the Prauga Citis 

by the editor. W e wish all success to the editors and the publishers . 

in this new enterprise of theirs. rr r\ 

H. D, V. 

The Eaja-Dharma-KAustubha op ■ Ahantadeva? edited by 
Mahamahopadhyay a Kamalakrishha and 

published in the Gaikwad's Oriental Series, Baroda. 

Pp. xxvii+506. Es. 10. 

A melancholy interest attaches to the publication of this work 
on rdjadharma (king's duties and privileges). editor, the 
late MahamahopMhyaya Kamalakrishna Smrititirtha, suddenly 
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passed away wliila tHe work, was ia tlie press to tlie regret of all 
Sanskrit scholars. .Fortunately the 'famous scholar left behind a 
learned and dutiful son, Mr. Bhabatosh Bhattachaiya; M.A., 
who as in the ancient days of Bana and his son/ carried out with 
great ability, and filial duty the work left unfinished,.: by; his revered 
father. The late Mahaniahopadhyaya, who edited about a dozen 
works principally on Dhariiiasastra, was an erudite scholar and 
combined in .himself the best in the methods. of the East and the 
West. . The text is beautifully printed' : and Mr.. . Bhabatosh 
Bhattacharya has added a useful introduction giv:ing the personal 
history of the author Anaiitadeva (who belonged 'to the latter, half 
of the ITtli century) and a synopsis . of, the ' work. The original 
work, is divided into four sections called' d'ldhitis {on fmtuiM 
vdstuharma^ ' ■ fajydhhise'ka and prajdpdlana)* ,■ We' , comineiid 
the work, to all who are interested in' the' study of media3¥a! 
dharmamtra. 

■ ,.P. W,K.: 


The Bbhat! oe PeabhakaramiIba' with the' Rjuvimaiapahcika 

' OF, SalikanathAj edited by Prof. S. K.'RamanathaSastri and 

■ published by the University of Madras, 1934. Pp. 424. Rs. 5. 

^ This is a unique publication'. -and ,■ the learned editor and the 
Madras University have laid under a deep :debt all Sanskrit scholars, 
particularly those interested in the study' of the Purvamlmaihsa 
system. The Brhati, the commentary:' of Prabhakara on the 
Bhasya of Sahara, was known , from; ..quotations and references 
but no edition had so far been published. The present volume 
contains the Brhati on the 'Tarkapada (ie., Jaimini 14). In 
spite of the fact that the text preseuted here is based on a single 
Ms. of the Brhati, the text is readable enough, thanks to the 
herculean efforts of the editor. The usefulness of the edition is 
enhanced by the addition of an index of quotations most of which 
are traced to their sources. We may .point out that the quotation 
^ sa sadhubhir-bahiskaryah ^ on p. 284 (which is left unidentified) 
is Manusmrti ILll (latter half). All scholars will anxiously await 
the publication of further instalments of the Brhati. 


P. W K. 
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The Padyavali op Eupagosvamin, edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by Prof. S. K. De, published by the University 
of. Dacca. Pp. cxliv (Introduction) +1 — 178 (text) and 
181-296 (notes and appendices). 

Prof. De must be congratulated on the thorough way in which 
this work has been edited. The present edition is based on sixteen 
Mss. and two printed editions. This work is an anthology, but 
derives additional interest from the ■ fact that its author was a 
famous disciple of Caitanya, the founder of Bengal Vaishnavism. 
The exhaustive introduction gives an account of the origin and 
development of the Vaisnava movement under Caitanya and 
the part played by Rupagosvamin in it, and the important 
doctrines of Bengal Vaishnavism. 

The text has been very carefully edited and in the footnotes 
Important readings have been noted. The verses of the Padyavali 
are selected and arranged so as to illustrate the general features 
of Bhakti as a rasa. 

The notes at the end give information about the authors 
quoted in the Padyavali. There are indices, at the end of the 
verses, of the authors and of metres. Altogether this is a very 
scholarly edition and reflects great credit on the author and the 
Dacca University, 

■ P.'V. K. 

The Upahisabs, WITH the Commentary op Sri Upanishad- 
BRAHMA-YOGIN, edited by the Pandits of the Adyar Library 
under the superintendence of Prof. Kunhan Raja, M.A., 

■ Ph.D. VoLL. Pp. 486. 

This volume contains eight out of the ten principal Upanisads 
'ie., excluding the Chandogya and Brhadaranyaka Upanisads). 
Che text and the commentary are beautifully printed and the 
general get-up is excellent. There is a Sanskrit index of names, 
md another of important words- For understanding the Advaitic 
nterpretation of the Upanisads the commentary is very helpful 
md is written in a lucid though concise manner. This volume 
nay be easily recommended to the general reader as a handy 
>ne for the study of the Upanisads. 


P, V. K, 
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Oeieotal Studies in Honour of Cursetji Erachji Pavey. 

Edited by J. Dastue Cursetji Pavey. Pp. xviii + SOS' 
London, Oxford University Press, 1933. 60/- 

In this scholarly volume, which no single reviewer can hope 
adequately to review, homage is offered by the world of scholarship 
to a great Parsee scholar, Dastur Cursetji Erachji Pavry, on his 
70th Birthday. His son, also a distinguished savant and traveller, 
has with filial reverence, sponsored the volume and edited it. 
We cannot do better than mention some of the illustrious names, 
with the subjects of their papers. There is a biographical sketch 
by Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson. W. Barthold writes on Der 
iranische Buddhismus und sein verhaltnis zum Islam; C. A. P. 
Ehys Davids, on Urvan and the Devaduta Sutta ; A. V. 
Williams Jackson, on a Manichaean fragment; A. Berriedale 
Keith, on the home of the Indo-Europeans ; D. S. Margoliouth, 
on the poems of Mihyar the Dailemite; E. J. Thomas, on Eecent 
theories of non-Iranian elements in ancient Persian ; Sten Konow, 
on the Sakas and Zoroastrianism ; Hanns Oertel, on the background 
of the Pantheistic Monism of the Upanishads. There are about 
sixty more articles from other Oriental scholars, specially written 
for this learned volume. 


Mediaeval Indian Sculptuee in the British Museum. By 
Eamapeasad Chanda, F.A.S.B. With an Introduction by 
E. L. Hobson, C.B. Published by Kegan Paul Trench 
Trubner & Co., London. Pp. xiv-{'774-24 plates. 10/6. 
This book, to begin with, is a very competent guide to the 
British Museum, for those interested in Medieeval Indian Sculpture. 
And as such, it fills a long-felt want. For, the subjects depicted 
in the Sculptures are so complex that without such instruction 
as is herein afforded, it is hardly possible for the layman to grasp 
the meaning the artist wants to convey ; and in consequence 
he is liable to be robbed of a part of his pleasure by sheer 
bewilderment. 

But the book is something more as well. Mr. Chanda offers 
guidance not only to the aesthetic and symbolic aspects of the 
representative specimens, but he does so in relation to the genre 
and the period to which they belong. He brings to the taste a 
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wide knowledge and experiencej and even to the general .reader 
the book should provide useful introduction to . the subject. 


Early Buddhist Scriptures*— a Selection.' Translated and 
edited by Edward J. Thomas, M.A., D.Litt., and published 
by Kegan Paul Trench Trubner & Co., Ltd., London, 1935. 
Pp.xxv+232. 10/6. 

This volume contains translations of selected Suttas from 
Buddhist literature, both the Mahayana and the Hinayana. The 
gelection is made * with the intention of presenting the main doc- 
brines as impartially as possible, as they were understood by the 
compilers of the Canon.’ The selection has been judiciously made 
ind is sure to give the reader a fairly correct idea of the Master’s life. 
Sis teachings and the Brotherhood that he started and organised, 
[t also shows that all the scriptures contain some common funda- 
mental doctrines of Buddhism in spite of the further developments 
)f different schools. The topics illustrated in the book are 
1) Biographical, (2) The Disciples’ career, (3) Nirvanai, 
4) Special doctrines, (5) Buddhology, (6) Discourses to laymen, 
7) Other schools, (8) The monastic organisation. The transla- 
ion reads natural. At a time, when interest in Buddhism is 
ncreasing, such informative works written in a spirit of critical 
mquiry, are welcome. 

SuDDHiST Bibliography. Compiled by Arthur C. March, and 
published by the Buddhist Lodge, London, 1935. Pp. 257.21/. 

[ has done a useful service to Students of Buddhism 

y bringing out this handy volume of Bibliography. 

The book is divided into 2 parts. The first is an Author- 
ndex (or rather 2 Author indexes) and the second consists of an 
nalytical Subject Index. The author proposes to issue in the 
Lionth of May each year, supplements, indexing new works 
•ublished during the year, as well as those that may have been 
mitted from the present work. 

We congratulate the Buddhist Lodge for publishing a much- 
.ceded bibliography. , 
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Studies in the Histoey of the Third Dynasty of 
V iJAYANAGAEA. By N. Venkata Ramanayya, M.A., Ph.D., 
Madras University Historical Series No. 11. University of 
Madras. 1936. 6"x9". Pp. xxxvii+527. Price Rs. 6/- or 
7sh. 6(1. Stiff bound cover. 

The work under review shows a marked improvement upon 
Dr. Ramanayya’s earlier attempts at studying the history of 
Vijayanagara which we have reviewed elsewhere {Journal of the 
Bombay Historical Society 111 and Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute 1936). The author has presented to us in this 
work an attractive picture of the thirteen years of complicated 
history {A.D. 1530— A.D. 1643) of the reign of the Emperor Acyuta 
Deva Raya and some details concerning the great Regent AJiya 
Rama Raja. He has shown a better grasp of the situation in this 
work than in his previous books, especially in the comparative 
study he has made of the indigenous and foreign accounts (Intr. 
pp. xvii, xxxi) and in the able manner in which he has enlivened 
his narrative with details concerning the veli-guddra, etc. (p. 133). 

We wish we had stopped here ; but it is our misfortune that 
we have to proceed further— in the cause of historical accuracy. Of 
the three parts into which the book is divided, viz., the history of 
Vijayanagara from A.D. 1530 till A.D. 1543, pp. 3-93 ; Adminis- 
trative Institutions, pp. 93-315 ; and Religious and Social Condi- 
tions, pp. 315-447, the first one dealing with political history fails 
to make any impression on serious students of Vijayanagara 
history. The reasons are obvious. The two great hinges on 
which Dr. Ramanayya’s work rests are Nuniz and the Local Records. 
He rightly rejects many of the statements of Firishtah as unreliable 
(p. xxx), but places too much reliance on Fernao Nuniz whom he 
calls “ thoroughly trustworthy ” (p. xxv), and whose account 
he styles as “ the most valuable ” (p. xxv). This has naturally 
led the author to square the known facts of history with the state- 
ments of Nuniz. (On the unreliability of Nuniz as an eye-witness, 
read Saletore, Ivdian Antiquary, XLV 1932, pp. 2-3). The result 
is disastrous. 

Dr. Ramanayya believes in the fiction of the foundation of 
the city in A.d’ 1336, as given by Nuniz (and others too, we may as 
well say !) (p. xxviii). Nuniz’s “testimony ” leads the author to 
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reject tlie hitherto accepted facts relating to Vira Narasimaha 
Sellappa/s rebellion against Krsna Deva Eaya (p. 26), and thereby 
to bring forward a , few theories concerning that rebel (pp. 22-7) 
which leave the matter more complicated than ever! Even if we 
agree with the author that Nuniz is a reliable foreign witness, yet 
on the strength of Dr. Ramanayya’s own statements that Portuguese 
traveller ceases to command our attention. For, while making a 
comparative study of the indigenous authorities (the RdyavdcaJmmu 
by an anonymous sthdndpati [priest] of Visvanatha Nayanayya, 
Krsna Deva Raya’s, Amuhtamalyadd, and Tirnmalacarya’s 

which, it must be remembered, are eulogistic and 
theoretical accounts) and of the narrative of Kuniz, in regard to 
the severe discipline which the Emperor subjected himself to, 
(pp. 101-102), the reader will see easily that in no item is there any 
unanimity of opinion between the foreign traveller and the Hindu 
authors ! Even the quotation from Nuniz on p. 103, n. seems to 
violate the few facts we Imow of the great Brahman generals like 
Rayasam Kondamarusayya and others, about whom it cannot 
certainly be said, as Nuniz declares of all Brahmans, that they were 
well formed but little fit for hard work.” Dr. Ramanayya forgets, 
while delineating the alleged conquest of Quilon by Krsna Deva 
Raya (p. 28) that Nuniz places Catuir on the Coromandel coast 
(Sewell, Emp, p. 321). Why the author has failed to refer 
to Nuniz’s graphic account of Emperor Acyuta’s misrule {e.g.^ 
pp. 242-3), one does not know. 

It is not so much this partiality to Nuniz that is deplorable, 
but the manner in which the author cuts the facts of history to 
suit his dimensions. (The opening quotation from Sewell, p. 3, is 
wrong. Cf. Sewell, ibid, pp. 366-7). Dr. Ramanayya discusses 
the question of the successor of Krsna Deva Raya (about the date 
of whose death, by-the-bye, the author is uncertain : it is placed 
between May and October A.D. 1629 on p. 3, and later on in A.D. 
1529-1530, pp. 23-26), and utilizes the evidence of a stone inscription 
to prove his assertions (pp. 4-14). 

Dr. Ramanayya writes thus — According to an inscription of 
Tirumaladeva, son of Krsnaraya, dated Saka 1446. . , a certain 
Konappa Nayaka is said to have administered to 

Krsnaraya ” (p. 3). The reference given is wrong, the translation 
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erroneous, and tlie sense absurd* There is no Ml in E.G. IX* . but 
only Ma (gadi). (On the same page, para 1st,- the author refers 
to E.C . , the volume number of which is not given. ' It should In 
E.G.X,^ and Sd, ^ should be. Sg,), The .inscription relates, the 
following— that in the' time of Tirumala Deva, son of Krsna Deva ■ 
Raya, Eonappa Nayaka, who was the -6mfef of the Ganges water 
to Krsn Deva Raya {Krsnadeva malmrdyarige Gmigodahi sevitar 
appa, E, G. IX. Mg. 82, text, p. 132), made a - specified ' grant that. 
dM/rnia might be to Ticumalaraya and to Timmaima Dandanayaka. 
There is nothing in this record to prove that Krsna Deva Raya 
was dead, that Kona^ppsi. administered the Gangddaka to him, and 
that Tiiumala Deva died in AD. 1524, as the author imagines 
on p. 5. The author's failure to understand the significance of 
this record is responsible for his statement that Krsna Deva Raya 
set aside the claims of his young son (p. 13), and the consequent 
unintelligible assertions on p. 14. 

Turning to the other main source for the narrative of Dr, 
Eamanayya, we come to the Local Records and the Maolmmie 
Collections, Between the years A.D. 1796 and AD. 1806, 
Captain Colin Mackenzie was deputed to collect all notices of 
inscriptions, oral and written tradition, etc., in fact all kinds of 
historical and legendary notices available in the Madras Presidency 
and the Nizam's Dominions. The result of this admirable survey 
was embodied in the Mackenzie Collections and later on in the Loml 
Records by Mr. C. P. Brown, who had them corrected and retran- 
scribed. These accounts were written in the last years of the 
eighteenth and in the early years of the nineteeth century A.D., 
and the persons who were entrusted with the work of collecting 
information, especially that relating to what Dr. Eamanayya calls 
'' inscriptions," were merely petty hired-officials who can in no 
sense be compared to the trained men we are now having in the 
Government Archaeological Department. All that they did was 
to give most often eye-copies of the inscriptions. To rely on 
them, as Dr. Eamanayya does (p. xxxv), and to assert that the 
Mss. mentioned in the Local Records and in the Mackenzie Collections 
give us an adequate idea of the conditions in the Vijayanagara 
Empire (as the author does with the AuJuivana Tantra) is to under- 
rate the value of contemporary records and to lessen the worth of 
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one's own work in the eyes of scliolars. Only one instance is 
enoiigli to 'prove that what is mentioned in the Local Records is by 
no means accurate. The Local Records maintain that Malla Eaja 
was the son of Depanna of Ummatthr (p. 40), But contemporary 
Uumiattur inscriptions tell us that Depanna had two sons—- 
Immadi Depanna and Cikka Raja Odeyar. (jE', 0. IV. p. 27). In 
the discussion of this question of the conquest of Ummattur' Dr. 
Ramanayya has got himself lost {pp. 34 seq.). The remarks on 
village organization (p, 161 seq,),. police system (p. 253 seq,), and 
quite a number of details pertaining to administration and social 
institutions , are based on the Local Records SLiid the Mackenzie 
Collections, although, it must be admitted, the author has made 
use occasionally of Telugu literature. 

Equally serious objection may be raised against the author's 
method of asserting facts and statements. How the author failed 
to acknowledge SewelFs identification of the son of Emperor 
Acjuita {Forg, Ernp. p. 11) in his remarks on the same point (p. 11), 
cannot be understood. It is doubtful whether Acyuta Deva Raya 
was the first to celebrate his coronation outside the Empire (p. 13), 
for, as the late Mr. B. Venkoba Rao rightly pointed out, Saluva 
Nrsimha seems to have done the same. (Intr. to Somaiiatha's 
Vymayogicaritam, p. cxvi.) Dr. Ramanayya makes Saluva 
Narasinga Raya patron and friend of Acyuta Deva Raya (p. ibid) 
hut, according to Dindima, it was Narasa Nayaka who performed 
the coronation of that ruler {The Sources, p. 161). hTuniz does 
not say, as the author asserts (p. 26) that Salvanayque was the 
prime minister at the commencement of Acyuta Deva Raya's reign. 
(Sewell, op, ciL p, 384.) Timmappayya was not the lord of Acyuta 
Deva Raya’s treasury (p. 110) but merely his treasury officer 
{bkanddrakke karttarada) {E, C, IX. Cp. 152, p. 164). 

Dr. Ramanayya has misunderstood the term dharmada- 
pdrupatyagdra (ibidp.) It is not in "Vthe capacity of dkarmada- 
pdrupatyagdra'' that Aliya Rama Raja commanded a copy of a ddna- 
idsana to be re-examined, but it was Sadaffiva Raya who had it re- 
examined and granted. It had been given in the days of Krsna 
Deva Raya and set up in stone in the dharmada pdrupatya (regime 
of righteousness) of Ahya Rama Raja. (E, 0. XI. Mk. 1, p. 90). 
Sunhadavaru has never meant tax-farmers and their representatives 
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,(p.. 112) .but only ■ customs officials. Inscriptions gives ,iis not .only 
.two kinds of hodage grants (p.. 184) but seven (Saletore,. Soeid 'ami 
Political Life^ IL,.,p., 253)., In tlie division of tie Vijayaimgara 
army only .cavalry, infantry, .and elepbants are .mentioned " (pp. 
124 seq.), but notking about the other three indispensable pa.rts— - 
camels, bulls, and .artillery— is given .by, the author. Ife.do .not 
know, how the statements in regard to the rulers of Gerasoppe a.!id 
Karkala (p. 143) came to be written, for they have no basis in 
history. It is wrong to maintain that Vijayanagara rulers evolved 
the administrative system of the Karnataka and the Telugii lands 
,(p. 144). Provincial viceroys were never styled.^ Durgadmpmyahas 
(p. 151). This term was applied in rare instances perhaps to the 
commandants of hill forts. The term cdvadi has never meant an 
office (p. 155) but the outer part of the hall where the court was 
held. The village assemblies did not disappear by the end of the 
fourteenth century A. D. (p. 159), but continued to exercise their 
beneficial influence down till the last days of the Vijayanagara 
Empire. The author’s remarks concerning private ownership 
of land (p. 167) strictly concern corporate existence and not the 
point at issue. Gandcdmwm not a tax paid to the Jafigamas 
by the Saivas (p. 232), but a tax on the Jangamas themsleves 
(E. (7. lY. Gu. 67, p. 47). It was not the board of trustees that was 
Imown as Sthanikas (p. 330), but the priests called the Sthanikas 
themselves who constituted boards of trustees in temples. 

But we must stop here in order to point out some minor points. 
The Maratha scribes had already murdered the word Eakssa- 
Tangadi into Rakkas-Tagdi, but Dr. Ramanayya goes further 
and gives us Raksasi-Tangidi (p. xxv). How the king of Orissa 
could have entered Kannada (which is, by-the-bye, the name of 
the language, Karnataka, of the land, and Kannadiga, of the people) 
like a dog, (p, 17), is a mystery ! A wrong reference to Caityans 
is given on p. 97, for E. 0. IX. Cp. 1, of A. D. 1533 makes no mention 
of Caityana at all. (Does the author mean Cp. 153 which refers to 
Brahmanya Tirtha’s disciple Vyasaraya ? Text, pp. 399-400). 
All quotations from Sewell (pp. 3, 10) and Briggs (pp. 18, 20) need 
checking. 

Notwithstanding these and other demerits this work of the 
talented Telugu scholar, we acknowledge with pleasure, is a welcome 
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iddition to tlie steadily growing literature on that most magnificent 
)£ our Hindu institutions — the Empire of Vijayanagara, The 
mthor writes in his preface — The solutions offered to the pro- 
}lems discussed in this volume are very tentative in character, 
ind may have to be modified in the light of future research/' (p. v), 
ind, may we add, in the light also of past investigations 1 

B. A. Saletobe. 

Imcibni? India and Indian Civilization, by P. Masson-Oursbl, 

H. BE Willman-Grabowska and P. Stebn. (Eegan Paul 

Trench Trubner & Go.) 1934. Pp. xxiv+435. 21/. 

This book forms one of the History of Civilisation Series, and 
ives up to the high standard of scholarship set by its predecessors 
a that series. It is mainly the work of M. Masson-Oursel, and Ms 
wo collaborators have contributed that part of it which deals 
dth the msthetic life of the period; and it possesses a synthetic 
.nity, the collaborators having apparently worked upon an agreed 
Ian. It is singularly free from the tendency to facile generali- 
ation which is not uncommon in works dealing with ancient India, 
ndeed, M. Masson-Oursel is keenly aware of the vast diversity 
f Ms subject and of the mamfold difficulties of the task of encom- 
assing it, and warns the reader against "' over-simplified conceptions 
f India'; though, owing to the limitations of space, and the 
nmmary nature of the work, he himself is obliged to present facts, 
roblems and the many factors which go to make up the ancient 
ndian civilisation as being,, much simpler than they actually are. 

A brief survey of the physical aspects of the country, and of 
be population is followed by a summary of its history from remote 
ntiquity to the death of Harsha. This again is succeeded by 
description of the social and political life of the period, scholarly, 
autious, and thought-provoking. The largest section of the work 
^ that dealing with the religions and philosophies, through the 
solution of wliich the author discerns the principle of unity which 
1 ‘ the special genius of India/ It is an instructive and informative 
mdy, at once rich, critical and clear, and emphasises the difference 
etween the Indian and the Western method of approach to the 
roblems of life and beyond. 
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The section on literature is contributed by Mine. Willman- 
Grabowska ; it is scholarly, and also makes very delightful reading, 
containing as it does summaries of the plots of some of the most 
important works. M. Stern who contributes the chapters on the 
art of the period is more concerned with the principles underlying 
it, and their evolution, than with a description of their several 
examples. 

Altogether the book presents a complete and accurate picture 
of the history and civilisation of the Indian of the pre-Muslim 
period and must serve as an excellent introduction to the vast 
subject. 


B. G. M. 
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AN UP-TO-DATE CATALOGUS OATALOGORUM OF 
SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS. 

All Indologists are familiar with Dr. Aufrecht’s Uatalogus Cata- 
logorum’ which is indispensable for research. Since its completion 
in 1903, many more important collections of Sanskrit manuscripts 
have been catalogued giving reliable information regarding some 
thousands of manuscripts. Highly valuable as are the materials 
contained in Dr. Aufrecht’s great work, it has, however, now become 
incomplete. The need for supplementing Dr. Aufrecht’s work 
was recently brought to the notice of the Madras University, which 
has decided to undertake the publication oi m up-fo-clate Catalogus 
Catalogomm of Sanshrit Manuscripts, invaluable work 

by Dr. Aufrecht as the basis. The main lines on which this wnrk 
is proposed to be carried on are indicated below : — 

L Checking of the entries in the Catalogus Catalogomm 
of Dr. Aufrecht. 

2. Introduction of fresh entries in the case of important 

manuscripts. 

3. Dealing with the additional Manuscript Collections. 

4. Entering the dates of works and authors, as far as possible. 

6. Incorporation of works known through citations alone. 
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The University has entrusted the work to an Editorial Coin- 
}ee constituted as follows : — ■ 

L Mahainahopadliyaya Prof, S. Kuppuswami Sastii, m,a., 
Madras. (Editor-iii-Chief). . 

2. Professor P. P. S. Sastri, m.a. (Oxon.)^ Madras. 

3. Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, b.a, (Hons.), d. phil. (Oxoii.), Madras. 

Since the success of the undertaking is largely dependent upon 
co-operation and help of' scholars interested in Sanskrit, the 
Lras University would earnestly .request scholars and Heads of 
itutions to assist it by fui‘nishing information on the following 
its : — 

1. Places where manuscripts are available, with particulars 

regarding owners and authors. 

2. Lists of manuscripts. 

3. Other suggestions for the preparation of the proposed new 

Catalogus Catalogorum. 

Communications may be addressed to The Editor-in-Chief, 
alogus Catalogorum, Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
seum Buildings, Egmore, Madras.’’ 
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